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PREFACE 


This work is based on the article on Shakespeare 
which I contributed last year to the fifty-first volume 
of the * Dictionary of National Biography.’ But the 
changes and additions which the article has under- 
gone during my revision of it for separate publication 
are so numerous as to give the book a title to be 
regarded as an independent venture. In its general 
aims, however, the present life of Shakespeare en- 
deavours loyally to adhere to the principles that are 
inherent in the scheme of the * Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ I have endeavoured to set before my 
readers a plain and practical narrative of the great ^ 
dramatist’s personal history as concisely as the needs 
of clearness and completeness would permit. I have ^ 
sought to provide students of Shakespeare with a full 
record of the duly attested facts and dates of their t 
master’s career. I have avoided merely aesthetic t 
criticism. My estimates of the value of Shakespeare’s 
plays and poems are intended solely to fulfil the 
obligation that lies on the biographer of indicating 
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succinctly the character of the successive labours 
which were woven into the texture of his hero’s life. 
/Esthetic studies of Shakespeare abound, and to in- 
crease their number is a work of supererogation. But 
Shakespearean literature, as far as it is known to me, 
still lacks a book that shall supply within a brief 
compass an exhaustive and well-arranged statement 
of the facts of Shakespeare’s career, achievement, and 
reputation, that shall reduce conjecture to the smallest 
dimensions consistent with coherence, and shall give 
verifiable references to all the original sources ol 
information. After studying Elizabethan literature, 
history, and bibliography for more thj.n eighteen 
years, I believed that I might, without exposing myself 
to a charge of presumption, attempt somet^hing in the 
way of filling this gap, and that I might be able to 
supply, at least tentatively, a guide-book to Shake- 
• speare’s life and work that should be, within its limits, 
complete and trustworthy. How far my belief was 
justified the readers of this volume will decide. 

I cannot promise my readers any startling revela- 
tions. But my researches have enabled me to remove 
some ambiguities which puzzled my predecessors, 
and to throw light on one or two topics that have 
hitherto obscured the course of Shakespeare’s career. 
Particulars that have not been before incorporated 
in Shakespeare s biography will be found in my 
treatment of the following subjects i the conditions 
under which ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and the 
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‘ Merchant of Venice * were written ; the references 
in Shakespeare’s plays to his native town and county ; 
his father’s applications to the Heralds’ College for 
coat-armour ; his relations with Ben Jonson and the 
boy actors in i6oi ; the favour extended to his work 
by J ames I and his Court ; the circumstances which led 
to the publicadon of the First Folio, and the history 
of thedramatist’sportraits. I have somewhat expanded 
the notices of Shakespeare’s financial affairs which 
have already appeared in the article in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography/ and a few new facts will be 
found in my revised estimate of the poet’s pecuniary 
position. « 

In my treatment of the sonnets I have pursued 
what I believe to be an original line of investiga- 
tion. The strictly autobiographical interpretation that 
critics have of late placed on these poems compelled 
me, as Shakespeare’s bic^rapher, to submit them to 
a very narrow scrutiny. My conclusion is adverse to 
the claim of the sonnets to rank as autobiographical 
documents, but I have felt bound, out of respect to 
writers from whose views I dissent, to give in detail 
the evidence on which I base my judgment. Matthew 
Arnold sagaciously laid down the maxim that ‘ the 
criticism which alone can much help us for the future 
is a criticism which r^ards Europe as being, for 
intellectual and artistic^ purposes, one great con- 

' Arnold wrote ‘ spiritual,’ lot the diange of epithet is needful to 
render the dictum thoroughly perlinentto the tope under consideration. 
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federation, bound to a joint action and working to 
a common result’ It is criticism inspired by this 
liberalising principle that is especially applicable to 
the vast sonnet-literature which was produced by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. It is criticism 
of the type that Arnold recommended that can alone 
lead to any accurate and profitable conclusion respect- 
ing the intention of the vast sonnet-literature of the 
Elizabethan era. In accordance with Arnold’s sug- 
gestion, I have studied Shakespeare’s sonnets com- 
paratively with those in vogue in England, France, 
and Italy at the time he wrote. I have endeavoured 
to learn the view that was taken of tuch literary 
endeavours by contemporary critics and readers 
throughout Europe. My researches have covered a 
very small portion of the wide field. But I have gone 
far enough, I think, to justify the conviction that 
Shakespeare’s collection of sonnets has no reasonable 
title to be regarded as a personal or autobiographical 
narrative. 

In the Appendix (Sections HI. and IV.) I have 
supplied a memoir of Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl 
of Southampton, and an account of the Earl’s rela- 
tions with the contemporary world of letters. Apart 
from Southampton’s association with the sonnets, he 
promoted Shakespeare’s welfare at an early stage of 
the dramatist’s career, and I can quote the authority 
of Malone, who appended a sketch of Southampton’s 
history to his biography of Shakespeare (in the 
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‘Variorum’ edition of 1S21), for treating a know- 
ledge of Southampton’s life as essential to a full know- 
ledge of Shakespeare’s. I have also printed in the 
Appendix a detailed statement of the precise circum- 
stances under which Shakespeare’s sonnets were pub- 
lished by Thomas Thorpe in 1609 (Section v.),and a 
review of the facts that seem to me to confute the 
popular theory that Shakespeare was a friend and 
of William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, 
who has been put forward quite unwarrantably as the 
hero of the sonnets (Sections Vl., VII., VIII.) * I have 
also included in the Appendix (Sections IX. and X.) 
a survey of^he voluminous sonnet-literature of the 
Elizabethan poets between 1591 and 1 597, with which 
Shakespeare’s sonnetteering efforts were very closely 
allied, as well as a bibliographical note on a corre- 
sponding feature of French and Italian literature 
between 1550 and 1600. 

Since the publication of the article on Shake- 
speare in the * Dictionary of National Biography,’ I 
have received from correspondents many criticisms 
and suggestions which have enabled me to correct 
some errors. But a few of my correspondents 
have exhibited so ingenuous a faith in those forged 

’ I have already published portions of the papers on Shakespeare’s 
relations with the Eails of Perobtoke and Southampton In the Fort- 
nightly Review (for February of this year) and in the Cornhill Magazine 
(for April of this year), and I have to thank the proprietors of those 
periodicals for permission to reproduce iny material in this volume. 
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documents relating to Shakespeare and forged 
references to his works, which were promulgated 
chiefly by John Payne Collier more than half a 
century ago, that I have attached a list of the 
misleading records to my chapter on ‘ The Sources 
of Biographical Information ’ in the Appendix 
(Section I.) I believe the list to be fuller than any 
to be met with elsewhere. 

The six illustrations which appear in this volume 
have been chosen on grounds of practical utility 
rather than of artistic merit. My reasons for selecting 
as the frontispiece the newly discovered ‘ Droeshout ’ 
painting of Shakespeare (now in thetShakespearc 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon) can be 
gathered from the history of the painting and of its 
discovery which I give on pages 288-90. I have to 
thank Mr, Edgar Flower and the other members of 
the Council of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford 
for permission to reproduce the picture. The portrait 
of Southampton in early life is now at Welbeck 
Abbey, and the Duke of Portland not only per- 
mitted the portrait to be engraved for this volume, 
but lent me the negative from which the plate has 
been prepared. The Committee of the Garrick 
Club gave permission to photograph the interesting 
bust of Shakespeare in their possession,^ but, owing 
to the fact that it is moulded in black terra-cotta 
no satisfactory negative could be obtained the 
’ For an account of its history see p. 295. 
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engraving I have used is from a photograph of a 
white plaster cast of the original bust, now in the 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford. The five auto- 
graphs of Shakespeare's signature — all that exist of 
unquestioned authentic!^ — appear in the three re- 
maining plates. The three signatures on the will have 
oeen photographed from the original document at 
Somerset House, by permission of Sir Francis Jeunc, 
President of the Probate Court ; the autograph on 
the deed of purchase by Shakespeare in 1613 of 
the house in Blackfriars has been photographed 
from the original document in the Guildhall Library, 
by permlssiof? of the Library Committee of the City 
of London : and the autograph on the deed of 
mortgage relating to the same property, also dated 
in 1613, has been photographed from the original 
document in the British Museum, by permission of 
the Trustees. Shakespeare’s coat-of-arms and motto, 
which are stamped on the cover of this volume, arc 
copied from the trickings in the margin of the draft- 
grants of arms now in the Heralds’ College. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has kindly given me 
ample opportunities of examining the two peculiarly 
interesting and valuable copies of the First Folio ^ in 
her possession. Mr. Richard Savage, oF Stratford-on- 
Avon, the Secretary of the Birthplace Trustees, and 
Mr. W. Salt Brassington, the Librarian of the Shake- 
speare Memorial at Stratford, have courteously replied 
' Seejpp. 309 and 311. 
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to the many inquiries that I have addressed to them 
verbally or by letter. Mr. Lionel Gust, the Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, has helped me to 
estimate the authenticity of Shakespeare’s portraits. 
I have also benefited, while the work has been passing 
through the press, by the valuable suggestions of my 
friends the Rev. H, C. Beeching and Mr. W. J. Craig, 
and I have to thank Mr. Thomas Seccombe for the 
zealous aid he has rendered me while correcting tlic 
final proofs. 


0ciobef^i2, 1898 . 
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Page 1351 ftole t, hue isi/wwith Chapman’s «<irf'»'i'dChapm'»Tv‘' 
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*w;>, j; iii7 versregan,^«j*A<*i>«, 1605. ' 

* ?l(U. Cor. 7 Edw. I, Kane. ; cf. Notes and Qttenes, 1st ser. xi 122. 

* Cf. the Register of the Gutid of St, Anne at Knowle, ed. Bickley, 
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• PJJi£/i^TAGE AND BIRTH 

SHAKESPEitfiE came of a family whose surname was 
borne through the middle ages by residents in very 
many parts of England — at Penrith in Cum- 
tionofthe bcrland, at Kirkland and Doncaster in 
name. Yorkshire, as well as in nearly all the 
midland counties- The surname had originally a 
martial significance, implying capacity in the wield- 
ing of the spear.' Its first recorded holder Is John 
Shakespeare, who in 1279 was living at ‘ Freyndon,’ 
perhaps Frittenden, Kent* The great medisva] 
guild of St. Anne at Knowle, whose members in- 
cluded the leading inhabitants of Warwickshire, was 
joined by many Shakespeares in the fifteenth century.* 

' Camden, ed. 1605, p. lli;Verstegan,i?«*V«/M«, 1605. 

* •WK-.’Con 7 Edw. I,Kanc. %ti.NotesandQueries, 1st ser.xi.i22. 

* Cf. the Register of the Guild 0/ Si. Anne at Ktiowle, ed. Bickley, 
IS^. 
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came of good yeoman, stock, and that his ancestors to 
the fourth or fifth generation were fairly substantial 
landowners^ Adam Shakespeare, a tenant by military 
service of land at Baddesley Clinton m 1389, seems 
to have been great-grandfather of one Richard Shake- 
speare who held land at Wroxhall in Warwickshire 
during the first thirty-four years (at least) of the 
sixteenth century. Another Richard Shakespeare 
who is conjectured to have been nearly akin to the 
Wroxhall family was settled as a farmer at Snitter- 
field, a village four miles to the north of Stratford- 
on-Avon, in 1528.* ft is probable that he was the 
poet’s grandfather. In 1550 he was renting a mes» 
suage and hind at Snitterfield of Robert Arden ; 
he died at the close of 1560, and on February 10 of 
the next ydar letters of administration of his goods, 
chattels, and debts were issued to his son John by 
the Probate Court at Worcester. His goods were 
valued at ;^35 17s} Besides the son John, Richard 
of Snitterfield certainly had a son Henry ; while a 
Thomas Shakespeare, a considerable landholder at 

* Cf. Times, October 14, 1895 ; Notes and Queries, 8lb ser. viii. 
501 j articles by Mrs. Stopes in Cenealogicai Marine, 1897. 

* Cf. Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, 
ii. 207. 

* The purd^ing power of mon^ was then eight limes what it is 
now, and this and other sums mentioned should b e muitipiied by^eigbt 
in comparing them with modem currency (see p. 197^.' The letters of 
administration in regard to Richard Shakespeare's estate are in thedistrict 
registry of the Protate Court at Worcester, and were printed in full by 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in bis Shakespeare's Tours (privately issued 
1887), pp. 44-5- They do not appear in anyedition of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s Ouilines. Certified extracts appeared ip Notes and Queries, 
8th scr. xii. 463-4. 
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Snitterfield between 1563 and 1583, whose parentage 
is undetermined, may have been a third son. The son 
Henry remained all his life at Snitterfield, where he 
engaged in farming with gradually diminishing success; 
he died in embarrassed circumstances in December 
1596. John, the son who administered Richard’s 
estate, was in all likelihood the poet’s father. 

About 1551 John Shakespeare left Snitterfield, 
which was his birthplace, to seek a career in the 
The poet’s neighbouring borough of Stratford-on-Avon, 
father. There he soon set up as a trader in all 
manner of agricultural produce. Corn, wool, malt, 
meat, skins, and leather were among the commodities 
in which he dealt. Documents of a somewhat later 
date often describe him as a glover. Aubrey, Shake- 
speare’s first biographer, reported the tradition that he 
was a butcher. But though both designations doubt- 
less indicated important branches of his business, 
neither can be regarded as disclosing its full extent. 
The land which his family farmed at Snitterfield 
supplied him with his varied stock-in-trade. As long 
as his father lived he seems to have been a frequent 
visitor to Snitterfield, and, like his father and brothers, 
he was until the date of his father’s death occasionally 
designated a farmer or ‘ husbandman ’ of that place. 
But it was with Stratford-on-Avon that his life was 
mainly identified. 

In April 1 5 52 he was living there in Henley Street, 
a thoroughfare leading to the market town of Henley- 
in-Arden, and he is first mentioned in the bordugh 
records as paying in that month a fine of twelve- 
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pence for having a dirt-heap in front of hts house. 
His frequent appearances in the years that follow as 
, either plaintiff or defendant in suits heard 

His sellie- . , , , .. t y i 

mental in the local court of record for the recovery 
Stratford. small debts suggcst that he was a keen man 
of business. In early life he prospered in trade, and 
in October 1556 purchased two freehold tencmcnt.sat 
Stratford — one, with a garden, in Henley Street (it 
adjoins that now known as the poet’s birthplace), and 
the other in Grccnhill Street with a garden and croft. 
Thenceforth he played a prominent part in municipal 
affairs. In 1557 he was elected an ale*tastcr, svhosc 
dutyitwas^to test the quality of malt liquors and 
bread. About the same time he was elected a burgess 
ortown councillor, and in September 1558, and again 
on October 6, 1559, he was appointed one of the 
four petty constables by a vote of the jur>’ of the 
court-leet. Twice — in I559and 15C1 — hcwaschosen 
one of the affeerors — officers appointed to determine 
the fines for those offences which were punishable 
arbitrarily, and for ^vhich no express penalties were 
prescribed by statute. In 1561 he was elected one 
of the two chamberlains of the borough, an office 
of responsibility which he held for two years. He 
delivered his second statement of accounts to the cor- 
poration in January 1564. When attesting docu- 
ments he occasionally made his mark, but there is 
evidence in the Stratford archives that he could write 
witfi facility ; and he was credited with financial apti- 
tude. The municipal accounts, which were checked 
by tallies and counters, were audited by him after he 
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ceased to be chamberlain, and he more than once 
advanced small sums of money to the corporation. 

With characteristic shrewdness he chose a wife of 
assured fortune — Mary, youngest daughter of Robert 
Arden, a wealthy farmer of Wilmcote in the parish of 
Aston Cantlowe, near Stratford. The Arden family 
The poet's i^s chief branch, which was settled at Park- 

mother. Warwickshire, ranked with the most 

influential of the county. Robert Arden, a progenitor 
of that branch, was sheriff of Wartvickshire and 
Leicestershire in 1438 {16 Hen. VI), and this sheriffs 
direct descendant, Edward Arden, who was himself 
high sheriff of Warwickshire in I 575 ) executed 
in 1583 for alleged complicity in a Roman Catholic 
plot against the life of Queen Elizabeth.’ John 
Shakespeare’s wife belonged to a humbler branch of 
the family, and there is no trustworthy evidence to 
determine the exact degree of kinship between the 
two branches. Her grandfather, Thomas Arden, pur- 
chased in 1501 an estate at Snitterfield, which passed, 
with other property, to her father Robert; John 
Shakespeare’s father, Richard, was one of this Robert 
Arden’s Snitterfield tenants. By his first wife, whose 
name is not known, Robert Arden had seven daughters, 
of whom all but two married ; John Shakespeare’s wife 
seems to have been the youngest. Robert Arden’s 
second wife, Agnes or Anne, widow of John Hill 
{d. 154s)) a substantial farmer of Bearley, survived 
him ; but by her he had no issue. When he died at 
the end of 1556, he owned a farmhouse at Wilmcote 

' French, Gcuealogica Shahespeareana^ pp. 458 seq. ;cf. p. 191 infra. 
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and many acres, besides some hundred acres at 
Snitterfield, with two farmhouses which he let out 
to tenants. The post-mortem inventory of his goods, 
which was made on December 9, 1556, shows that 
he had lived in comfort ; his house was adorned 
by as many as eleven ‘painted cloths,’ which then 
did duty for tapestries among the middle class. 
The exordium of his will, which was drawn up on 
November 24, 1556, and proved on December 16 
following, indicates that he was an observant Catholic. 
For his two youngest daughters, Alice and Mary, he 
showed especial affection by nominating them his 
executors. Mary received not only 6/. 135. in 
money, but* the fee-simple of Asbies, his chief pro- 
perty at Wilmcote, consisting of a house with some 
fifty acres ‘of land. She also acquired, under an 
earlier settlement, an interest in two messuages at 
Snitterfield.' But, although she was well provided 
with worldly goods, she was apparently without educa- 
tion *, several extant documents bear her mark, and 
there is no proof that she could sign her name. 

John Shakespeare’s marriage with Mary Arden 
doubtless took place at Aston Cantlowe, the parish 
church of Wilmcote, in the autumn of 1557 (the 
church registers begin at a later date). On Septem- 
ber 15, 1558, his first child, a daughter, Joan, was 
baptised in the church of Stratford. A second child, 
another daughter, Margaret, was baptised on Decem- 
ber 2, 1562 ; but both these children died in infancy. 
Th*e poet William, the first son and third child, was 

’ Halliwell-PhiHipps, u. 179. 
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i born on April 22 or 23, 1564, The latter date is 
I generally accepted as his_birthday, mainly (it would 
j . appear) on the ground that it was the daj^’ 

/ birth and of his death.'? There is no positive evidence (' 
baptism. subject, but the Stratford parish 

'registers attest that he was baptised on April 26. ‘ 
Some doubt is justifiable as to the ordinarily 
accepted scene of his birth. Of two adjoining houses 
Alleged forming a detached building on the north 
birthplace, of Henley Street, that to the east was 
purchased by John Shakespeare in 1556, but there is 
no evidence that he owned or occupied the house to 
the west before 1575. Yet this western house has 
been known since 1759 as the poet’s birthplace, and 
a room on the first floor is claimed as that in which 
he was born.^ The two houses subsequently came 
by bequest of the poet’s granddaughter to the family 
, of the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, and while the eastern 
tenement was let out to strangers for more than 
two centuries, and by them converted into an inn, 
the ‘birthplace’ was until 1806 occupied by the 
Harts, who latterly carried on there the trade of 
butcher. The fact of its long occupancy by the 
poet’s collateral descendants accounts for the identi- 
fication of the western rather than the eastern tenement 
with his birthplace. Both houses were purchased in 
behalf of subscribers to a public fund on September 16, 
1847, and, after extensive restoration, were converted 
into a single domicile for the purposes of a public 
museum. They were presented under a deed 'of 
' Cf. Halliwell-Phillipps, Letter to Elze, 1888. 
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trust to llic corporation of Stratford in lS6'5 Much 
of the Enz.abcthan limber and stonework survives, 
but a cellar under the ‘birthplace' is the only por- 
tion whic!) remains as it was at the dale of Ihc poet’s 
birth.’ 

t 

‘ Cr. Documents and SVetches ID llalliuclUrhilllppi, i. J77-09 


‘ Isi*-, I'L* r*- 
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CHILDHOOD, EDUCATION, AND MARRIAGE 

In July 1564, when William was three months old, 
the plague raged with unwonted vehemence at Strat- 
, , ford, and his father liberally contributed to 

The father . - . . . , . . 

in munici- the relief of its poverty-stricken victims, 
pal office. pQj-j-une still favoured him. On^July4, 1565, 
he reached the dignity of an alderman. From 1 567 
onwards he was accorded in the corporation archives 
the honourable prefix of ‘ Mr.’ At Michaelmas 1568 
he attained the highest office in the corporation gift, 
that of bailiff, and during his year of office the corpo- 
ration for the first time entertained actors at Stratford. 
The Queen’s Compahy and the Earl of Worcester’s 
Company each received from John Shakespeare an 
official welcome.^ On September 5, 1 571, he was chief 

‘ The Rev. Thomas Carter, in Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant, 
1897, has endeavoured to show that John Shakespeare was a puritan 
in religious matters, inclining to nonconformity. He deduces this 
inference from the fact that, at the period of his prominent association 
with the municipal government of Stratford, the corporation ordered 
images to be defaced (1562-3) and ecclesiastical vestments to be sold 
(1571). These entries merely prove that the aldermen and councillors 
of Stratford strictly conformed to the new religion as by law established 
in the first years of Elizabeth’s reign. Nothing can be deduced from 
them in regard to the private religious opinions of John Shakespeare. 
The circumstance that he was the first bailiff to encourage actors to 
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.ildcrmnn, a post which he retained till September 30 
the following > car. In 1573 AIc\amJcr Webbe, the 
husband of hh wife’s sister Agnes, made him osci^ccr 
of his will ; in 1575 he bought two houses in Stratford, 
oncof them doubtless the alleged birthplace in Ilcnlc) 
Street; in 1576 he conlnbutcd IwcUcpcncc to the 
beadle’s salary* Uui after Michaelmas 1572 he took 
a less acti\c part in municijeil afiairs, he grew 
irreguiar in his attendance at the council meetings, 
and signs were soon apparent that his luck had 
turned In 1578 he was unable to pay, with his 
colleagues, either the sum of fouq>cncc for the relief 
of the poor or Ids contribution * towards the furniture 
of three pikemen, two bellmen, and one .archer ’who 
were sent by the cor|K>ration to attend a muster of the 
trained ban^s of the county 

Meanwhile his family w.is increasing Tour chib 
dren besides the poet — three sons, Gilbert (baptised 
nro*m October 13, I5<50), Richard (baptised March 
and 15/4), and Udmund (baptised May 3, 

i58o),witha daughter Joan (baptised April 15, 15O9) 
— reached maturity. A daughter Ann w*as baptised 
September 28, 1571, and was burled on April 4, 1579 
To meet his growing liabilities, the father borrowed 
money Irom Ills wlTc‘’s VinsIoTk, and lie and Ids wiTc 

wiM Smifoid IS, on t!)e oUxr h»nd, concIuu>e ] luof tiut his icti^ion 
WHS not that of the contemporsry puritan, «khose hostilil) to all foniu of 
dramatic representations was one of his most persistent characteristics. 
The Flirabethan puritans, too, aceoidinj* to Ciiillim'a Dtsflay cf 
JleraHne {i6io), regarderl coat arrootir with aUiorrenee, 3ct John 
Shakespeare with his son masle pmislcw apphcation to the College 
of Arms for « grant of orms (Cf wr^, jv 187 se<i ) 
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mortgaged, on November 14* ^S 7 ^> Asbics, her 
valuable property at VVilmcotc, for 40/. to Ldmund 
Lambert of Barton-on-the-Hcath, who had married 
her sister, Joan Arden. Lambert was to receive no 
interest on his loan, but was to take the ‘ rents and 
profits ’ of the estate. Asbics was thereby alienated 
for ever. Next year, on October 15, I579> John and 
his wife made over to Robert Webbe, doubtless a 
relative of Alexander Webbe, for the sum apparently 
of 40/., his wife’s property at Sniltcrfield.* 

John Shakespeare obviously chafed under the 
humiliation of having parted, although as he hoped 
The only temporarily, with his wife’s property of 
financki Asbies, and in the autumn of 1580 he offered 
difficulties, to pay ofif the mortgage ; but his brother-in- 
law, Lambert, retorted that other sums were owing, 
and he would accept all or none. The negotiation, 
which was the beginning of much litigation, thus 
proved abortive. Through 1585 and 1586 a creditor, 
John Brown, was embarrassingl}' importunate, and, 
after obtaining a writ of distraint. Brown informed 
the local court that the debtor had no goods on which 
distraint could be levied.^ On September 6, 1586, 
John was deprived of his alderman’s gown, on the 
ground of his long absence from the council meetings.*’’ 

* The sum is stated to be 4/. in one document (Ilalliwell-PhilHpps, 
ii. 176) and 40/. in another [76. p. 179) ; the latter is more likely to be 
correct. 2 //,, i\, 038. 

=* Efforts recently made to assign the embarrassments of Shake- 
speare’s father to another John Shakespeare of Stratford deserve little 
attention. The second John Shakespeare or Shakspere (as his name is 
usually spelt) came to Stratford as a young man in 1584, and was for ten 
years a well-to-do shoemaker in Bridge Street, filling the office of Master 
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Happily John Shakespeare was at no expense for 
the education of his four sons. They were entitled 
to free tuition at the grammar school of Stratford, 
which was reconstituted on a mcdiaival foundation 
by Edward VI. The eldest son, William, 
Edi^caiion. gntcrcd the school in 1571, when 

Walter Roche was master, and perhaps he knew some- 
thingofThomas Hunt, who succeeded Roche in 1577. 
The instruction that he received was mainly confined 
to the Latin language and literature. From the Latin 
accidence, boys of the period, at schools of the type 
of that at Stratford, were led, through conversa- 
tion books like the ‘ Sententiai Pucriles ’ and Lily's 
grammar, tc? the perusal of such authors as Seneca 
Terence, Cicero, Virgil, Plautus, Ovid, and Horace. 
The ecloguts of the popular renaissance poet, Man- 
tuanus, were often preferred to Virgil’s for beginners 
The rudiments of Greek were occasionally taught 
in Elizabethan grammar schools to very promising 
pupils ; but such coincidences as have been detected 
between expressions in Greek plays and in Shake- 
speare seem due to accident, and not to any study, 
cither at school or elsewhere, of the Athenian drama.^ 

of the Shoemakers’ Company in 1592 — a certain sign of pecuniary 
stability. He left Stratford in I594(cf. IlalliwelLPhillipps, ii. 137-40). 

' James Russell Lowell, who noticed some close parallels Iwtween 
expressions of Shakespeare and those of the Greek tragedians, hararded 
the suggestion that Slwkespeare may have studied the ancient drama in 
a Grad et Latini edition. I believe Lowell’s parallelisms to be 
no more than curious accidents — proofs of consanguinity of spirit, 
not 5! any indebtedness on Shakespeare’s part. In the EUctra of 
Sophocles, which is akin in its leading tnotir^ to Hamht, the Chorus 
consoles Electra for the supposed death of Orestes with the same com- 
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Dr. Farmer enunciated in his ‘ Essay on Shake- 
speare’s Learning’ (1767) the thcorj'- that Shakespeare 
knew no language but his own, and owed whatever 
knowledge he displayed of the classics and of Italian 
and French literature to English translations. But 
several of the books in French and Italian wlicnce 
Shakespeare derived the plots of his dramas — Belle- 
forest’s ‘Histoires Tragiques,’ Scr Giovanni’s ‘II 
Pccorone,’ and Cinthio’s' Hccatommithi,’for example 

monplacc .'irgiimcnt as that with whidi Hamlet’s mother and iinclc seek 
to console him. In Electm^ are the lines 1 171-3 : 

©wjTou ■7r«(f>i/Koy T-arpit, 'HArKrpa, <l>puftf 
Oyrjrhs S' 'OpecTTir* Ccttc fiij \lat’ irr/ye, 

Tlairiy yap ijpjy tout ’ 6<p((\<rat rraOiTr 

(t.e. ‘Remember, Electra, your father whence you .sprang is mortal. 
Mortal, too, is Orestes, WHiercforc grieve not overmuch, for by all of 
us has this debt of suffering to be paid ’). In Hamlet {\. ii. 72 sq.) arc 
the familiar sentences : 

Thou know'st 'tis common ; all that live mu<;t die. , 

But you must know, your father lost a father ; 

That father lost, lost his . . . But to persever 
In ohstinate condolemcnt is a course 
Of impious stubhomness. 

Cf. Sophocles’s CEdipns Colonens, 880 ; ToTs roi Smahts vi«a 

ftcyav (‘ In a just cause the weak vanquishes the strong,’ Jebb), and 
2 Heniy VI, iii. 233, ‘ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.’ 
Shakespeare’s ‘ prophetic soul ’ in Hamlet (I. v. 40) and the Sonnets (evii. 
I) may be matched by the trpSfiayris OvfiSs of Euripides’s 
107s ; and Hamlet’s ‘ sea of troubles’ (in. i. 59) by the KOKoiy me'Aayoj 
of iEschylus’s Persee, 443. Among all the creations of Shakespearean 
and Greek drama, Lady Macbeth and ^schylus’s Clytemnestra, tvho 
‘in man’s counsels bore no woman’s heart’ (ywamhs hvdpdpovXov 
iKiriCov neap, Agamemnon, 1 1), most closely resemble each other. But 
a study of the points of resemblance attests no knowledge of /Esclfylus 
on Shakespeare’s part, but merely the close community of tragic genius 
that subsisted between the two poets. ° 
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— were not accessible to him in English translations ; 
and on more general grounds the theory of his igno- 
rance is adequately confuted. A boy with Shake- 
speare’s exceptional alertness of intellect, during 
whose schooldays a training in Latin classics lay 
within reach, could hardly lack in future years all 
means of access to the literature of France and Italy. 

With the Latin and French languages, indeed, 
and with many Latin poets of the school curriculum, 
Shakespeare in his writings openly acknowledged his 
acquaintance. In ‘ Henry V ’ the dialogue in many 
scenes is carried on in French, which is grammatically 
accurate if not idiomatic. In the mouth of hisschool- 
masters, Hctofernes in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ' and 
The et’s Hugh Evans in ‘Merry Wives of 
ciJsSj'* Windsor,’ Shakespeare placed Latin phrases 
equipment, directly from Lily’s grammar, from 

the ‘Sententl^e Pueriles,’ and from ‘the good old 
Mantuan.’ The influence of Ovid, especially the 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ was apparent throughout his earliest 
literary work, both poetic and dramatic, and is dis- 
cernible in the ‘ Tempest,’ his latest play (v. i. 33 seq.) 
In the Bodleian Library there is a copy of the Aldine 
edition of Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ (1502), and on 
the title is the signature * W“ Sh*., which experts 
have declared — not quite conclusively — to be a 
genuine autograph of the poet^ Ovid’s Latin text 
was certainly not unfamiliar to him, but his closest 
adaptations of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ often reflect 
the phraseology of the popular English version by 

' Macray, Annah of the Bodleian Liinay, 1890, pp. 379 seq. 
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Arthur Golding, of which some seven editions were 
issued between 1565 and I597* From Plautus 
Shakespeare drew the plot of the ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ 
but it is just possible that Plautus's comedies, too, 
were accessible in English. Shakespeare had no title 
to rank as a classical scholar, and he did not disdain 
a liberal use of translations. His lack of exact 
scholarship fully accounts for the ‘ small Latin and 
less Greek ’ with which he was credited by his 
scholarly friend, Ben Jonson, But Aubrey’s report 
that ‘ he understood Latin pretty well ’ need not be 
contested, and his knowledge of French may be 
estimated to have equalled his knowledge of Latin, 
while he doubtless possessed just sufficient acquaint- 
ance with Italian to enable him to discern the drift 
of an Italian poem or novel.^ '■ 

Of the few English books accessible to him in his 
schooldays, the chief was the English Bible, either 
in the popular Genevan version, first issued in a com- 
plete form in 1560, or in the Bishops’ revision of 1 568, 
which the Authorised Version of 16 1 1 closely followed. 
References to scriptural characters and incidents are 
not conspicuous in Shakespeare’s plays, but, such as 

Shake drawn from all parts of 

speareand the Bible, and indicate that general ac- 

the Bible. . , . , , . ° 

quamtance with the narrative of both Old 
and New Testaments which a clever boy would be 
certain to acquire either in the schoolroom or at 
church on Sundays. Shakespeare quotes or adapts 

' Cf. Spencer Baynes, ‘What Shakespeare learnt at School,’ in 
Shakespeare Studies, 1894, PP- 147 seq. 
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biblical phrases with far greater frequency than he 
makes allusion to episodes in biblical history. But 
many such phrases enjoyed proverbial currency, and 
others, which were more recondite, were borrowed 
from Holinshed's ‘ Chronicles ’ and secular works 
wHence he drew his plots. As a rule his use of scrip- 
tural phraseology, as of scriptural history, suggests 
youthful reminiscence and the assimilative tendency 
of the mind in a stage of early development rather 
than close and continuous study of the Bible in 
adult life,^ 

Shakespeare was a schoolboy in July 1575, when 
Queen Elizabeth made a progress through Warwick- 
shire on a visit to her favourite, the Earl of Leicester, 
at his castle of Kenilworth. References have been 
detected in Oberon’s vision in Shakespeare's ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’ (li. ii. 148-68) to the fantastic 
pageants and masques with which the Queen during 
her stay was entertained in Kenilworth Park. Lei- 
cester's residence was only fifteen miles from Stratford, 
and it is possible that Shakespeare went thither with 
his father to witness some of the open-air festivities ; 
but two full descriptions which were published in 
1576, in pamphlet form, gave Shakespeare knowledge 
of all that took place.^ Shakespeare’s opportunities of 
recreation outside Stratford were in any case restricted 
during his schooldays. His father’s financial difficul- 

' Bishop Charles Wordsworth, in his Shakespeare's Kucrwledge and 
Use of the Bible (4th edit. 1892), gives a long list of passages for which 
Shake^eare may have been indebted to the Bible. But the Bishop’s 
deductions as to the strength of Shakespeare’s piety are strained. 

* See p. 161 tn/)-a, 

C 
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ties grew steadily, and they caused his removal from 
school at an unusually early age. Probably in I 577 > 
With- when he was thirteen, he was enlisted by in's 
fafthcr in an effort to restore his decaying for- 
schooi. tunes. ‘1 have been told heretofore,’ wrote 
Aubrey, ‘by some of the nciglibours that when he was a 
boy he exercised his father’s trade,’ which, according to 
the writer, was that of a butcher. It is possible that 
John’s ill-luck at the period compelled him to confine 
himself to this occupation, which in happier days 
formed only one branch of his business. M is son may 
have been formally apprenticed to him. An early Strat- 
ford tradition describes him as ‘a butcher’s apprentice.’ ' 
‘When he kill’d a calf,’ Aubrey proceeds less convin- 
cingly, ‘ he would doc it in a high style and make a 
speech. There was at that time another butcher’s 
son in this towne, that was held not at all inferior to 
him for a naturall witt, his acquaintance, and coeta- 
nean, but dyed young,’ 

At the end of 1582 Shakespeare, when little more 
than eighteen and a half years old, took a step which 
The poet's little Calculated to lighten his father’s 
marriage, anxieties. He married. His wife, accord- 
ing to the inscription on her tombstone, was his 
senior by eight years. Rowe states that she ‘ was the 
daughter of one Hathaway, said to have been a sub- 
stantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford.’ 

On September i, 1581, Richard Hathaway, ‘hus- 
bandman ’ of Shottery, a hamlet in the parish of Old 

‘ Notes of John Dowdall, a tourist in Warwickshire in 1693 
(published in 1838). 
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Stratford, made his ^vill, which was proved on July 9, 
15S2, and is now preserved at Somerset House. 
Richard house and land, *two and a half 

HattwHay vii^atcs,' had been long held dn copyhold 
orshoiioy. family, and he died in fairly pro- 

sperous circumstances. His wife Joan, the chief 
legatee, was directed to carry on the farm with the aid 
of her eldest son, Bartholomew, to whom a share in 
its proceeds was assigned. Six other children — three 
sons and three daughters— received sums of money ; 
Agnes, the eldest daughter, and Catherine, the second 
daughter, were each allotted 6/. i^s. 4if., ' to be paid 
at the day of her marriage,* a phrase common in wills 
of the period. Anne and Agnes were in the 
Hathaway, gixtcentli ccntuiy alternative spellings of the 
same Christian name ; and there is little doUbt that the 
daughter ‘ Agnes * of Richard Hathaway’s will became, 
within a few months of Richard Hathaway’s death, 
Shakespeare’s wife. 

The house at Shottery, now known as Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage, and reached from Stratford by 
field-paths, undoubtedly once formed part of Richard 
Anne Hathaway’s farmhouse, and, despite nume- 
wa^TOt- alterations and renovations, still pre- 

‘age. serves many fcaturcsofa thatched fecrabauso 
of the Elizabethan period. The house remained in 
the Hathaway family till 1838, although the male line 
became extinct in 1746. It was purchased in behalf 
of Jthe public by the Birthplace trustees in 1892. 

No record of the solemnisation of Shakespeare’s 
marriage survives. Although the parish of Stratford 
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included Shotteiy, and thus both bride and bride- 
groom were parishioners, the Stratford parish register 
is silent on the subject A local tradition, which 
seems to have come into being during the present 
centuiy, assigns the ceremony to the neighbouring 
hamlet or chapelry of Luddington, of which ncitlicr 
the chapel nor parish registers now exist. But one 
important piece of documentary evidence directly 
bearing on the poet’s matrimonial venture is accessible. 
In the registry of the bishop of the diocese (Worcester) 
a deed is extant wherein Fullc Sandclls and John 
Richardson, ‘ husbandmen of Stratford,’ bound them- 
selves in the bishop’s consistor)^ court, on November 
28, 1582, in a surety of 40/., to free the bishop of all 
liability should a lawful impediment — ‘ b^ reason of 
The bond precontract ’ [i.e. with a third party] or 

Impedb consanguinity — be subsequently disclosed to 

ments. imperil the validity of the marriage, then in 
contemplation, of William Shakespeare with Anne 
Hathaway. On the assumption that no such impedi- 
ment was known to exist, and provided that Anne 
obtained the consent of her ‘friends,’ the marriage 
might proceed ‘with once asking of the bannes of 
matrimony betwene them.’ 

Bonds of similar purport, although differing in 
significant details, are extant in all diocesan registries 
of the sixteenth century. They were obtainable on 
the payment of a fee to the bishop’s commissary, and 
had the effect of expediting the marriage ceremony 
while protecting the clergy from the consequences of 
any possible breach of canonical law. But they were not 
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common, and it was rare for persons in the compara- 
tively humble position in life of Anne Hathaway and 
young Shakespeare to adopt such cumbrous formalities 
when there was always available the simpler, less ex- 
pensive, and more leisurely method of marriage by 
* thrice asking of the banns.* Moreover, the wording 
of the bond which was drawn before Shakespeare’s 
marriage differs in important respects from that 
adopted in all other known examples.^ In the latter 
it is invariably provided that the marriage shall not 
take place without the consent of the parents or 
governors of both bride and bridegroom. In the case 
of the marriage of an ‘ infant’ bridegroom the formal 
consent of his parents was absolutely essential to 
strictly regular procedure, although clergymen might 
be found who were ready to shut their eyes to the 
facts of the situation and to run the risk of solemnis- 
ing the marriage of an ‘ infant ’ without inquiry as to 
the parents’ consent. The clergyman who united 
Shakespeare in wedlock to Anne Hathaway was 
obviously of this easy temper. Despite the circum- 
stance that Shakespeare’s bride was of full age and 
he himself was by nearly three years a minor, the 
Shakespeare bond stipulated merely for the consent 
of the bride’s ‘ friends,’ and ignored the bridegroom’s 
parents altogether. Nor was this the only irregularity 
in the document. In other pre-matrimonial covenants 

* These conclasions aie drawn from an examination of like docQ- 
ments in the Worcester diocesan registry. Many forma) declarations 
of consent on the part of parents to their children’s marriages are also 
extant there 'among the sixteenth-century archives. 
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of the kind the name either of the bridegroom him- 
self or of the bridegroom’s father figures as one of the 
two sureties, and is mentioned first of the two. Had the 
usual form been followed, Shakespeare’s father would 
have been the chief party to the transaction in behalf 
of his ‘ infant’ son. But in the Shakespeare bond the 
sole sureties, Sandells and Richardson, were farmers 
of Shottery, the bride’s native place. Sandells was a 
‘ supervisor ’ of the will of the bride’s father, who there 
describes him as ‘ my trustie friende and neighbour.’ 

The prominence of the Shottery husbandmen 
in the negotiations preceding Shakespeare’s marriage 
suggests the true position of affairs. Sandells and 
Richardson, representing the lady’s faVnily, doubt- 
less secured the deed on their own initiative, so 
that Shakespeare might have small opportunity of 
evading a step which his intimacy with their friend’s 
daughter had rendered essential to her reputation. 
The wedding probably took place, without the con- 
sent of the bridegroom’s .parents — it may be without 
their knowledge — soon after the signing of the 
deed. Within six months — in May 1583 — a daughter 
Birth of a was bom to the poet, and was baptised 
daughter, name of Susanna at Stratford parish 

church on the 26th. 

Shakespeare’s apologists have endeavoured to 
show that the public betrothal or formal ‘ troth-plight ’ 
which was at the time a common prelude to a 
wedding carried with it all the privileges of marriage. 
But neither Shakespeare’s detailed description of a 
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betrothal* nor of the solemn verbal contract that 
ordinarily preceded marriage lends the contention 
muchsupport. Moreover, the whole dreum- 
betrothal stances of the case render it highly im- 
probable that Shakespeare and his bride 
submitted to the formal preliminaries of a 
betrothal. In that ceremony the parents of both 
contracting parties invariably played foremost parts, 
but the wording of the bond precludes the assumption 
that the bridegroom's parents were actors in any 
scene of the hurriedly planned drama of his marriage. 

A difficulty has been imported into the narration 
of the poet’s matrimonial affairs by the assumption 
of his ideiUity with one ‘William Shakespeare,* to 
whom, according to an entry in the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s register, a license was issued on November 27, 
1582 (the day before the signing of the Hathaway 
bond), authorising his marriage with Anne Whatclcy 
of Temple Grafton. The theory that the maiden 
name of Shakespeare’s wife was Whatcley is quite 
untenable, and it is unsafe to assume that the bishop’s 
clerk, when making a note of the grant of the license 
in his register, erred so extensively as to write * Anne 
‘ Twelfth Night, act v. sc. i. IL 160-4 : 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm'd by mntuil jmnder of your handl, 

AtteMed by the holy close of lipf, 

Streagtben'd by interchangement of your rings; 

And nil the ceremony of this compact 

Seat'd in my {i.e, the priest’s] function bj* my testimony. 

In^Measure for Measitre CUudio's offence is intimacy wilh the Lady 
Julia after the contract of betrothal and beforejthc formality of marriage 
(cf. act L sa iL I. 155, act »v. sc. 2. 1. 73). 
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Wliateley of Temple Grafton ’ for * Anne Hathaway 
of Shottery/ The husband of Anne Whateley cannot 
reasonably be identified with the poet He was doubt- 
less another of the numerous William Shakespeares 
who abounded in the diocese of Worcester. Had a 
license for the poet’s marriage been secured on Novciiv 
ber 27,1 it is unlikely that the Shottery husbandmen 
would have entered next day into a bond ‘ against 
impediments,’ the execution of which might well 
have been demanded as a preliminaiy to the grant of 
a license but was wholly supererogatory after the grant 
was made. 

* No marriage registers of the period are extant at Temple Grafton 
to inform us whether Anne Whately actually marril-d her William 
Shakespeare or who precisely the parties were. A Whateley family 
resided in Stratford, but there is nothing to .show that Anne of Temple 
Grafton was connected with it. The chief argument against the con- 
clusion that the marriage license and the marriage bond concerned 
different couples lies in the apparent improbability that two persons, 
both named William Shakespeare, should on two successive da3’s not 
only be arranging with the Bishop of Worcester’s ofiicial to marr}*, but 
should be involving themselves, whether on their own initiative or on 
that of their friends, in more elaborate and expensive forms of proce- 
dure than were habitual to the humbler ranks of contemporary society'. 
But the Worcester diocese covered a very wide area, and was honey- 
combed with Shakespeare families of all degrees of gentility. The 
William Shakespeare whom Anne Whately licensed to marr}’ maj’ 
have been of a superior station, to which marriage by license rvas 
deemed appropriate. On the unwarranted assumption of the identity 
of the William Shakespeare of the marriage bond with the William 
Shakespeare of the marriage license, a romantic theory has been 
based to the effect that ‘ Anne Whateley of Temple Grafton,’ believing 
herself to have a just claim to the poet’s hand, secured the license on 
hearing of the proposed action of Anne Hathaway’s friends, and hoped, 
by moving in the matter a day before the Shotterj’ husbandmen} to 
insure Shakespeare’s fidelity to his alleged pledges. 
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Anne Hathaway's greater burden of years and the 
Ukelibood that the *poet was forced into ioarrying her 
by her friends were not circumstances of happy aiugury. 
Although it is dangerous to read into Shakespeare’s 
dramatic utterances allusions to his personal experi- 
ence, the emphasis with which he insists that a 
woman should take in marriage an ‘ elder than her- 
self,’ ' and that prenuptial intimacy is productive of 
‘ barren hate, sour-eyed disdain, and discord,' suggest 
a personal interpretation.* To both these unpromis- 
ing features was added, in the poet’s case, the absence 
of a means of livelihood, and his course of life in the 

* Txvelftk Night, act ». sc. ir. 1. 29 ; 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 

So sways she level tn her hnshand'a bean. 

* «•_ L 11.. 

I f thoQ dost break her virsin Lnot before 
AU sanciimonious ttremoiues may 
With full and holy rite be minister'd. 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow ; but barren hafe, 
f Sonr-ey'd disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 

The union of yoar bed with weeds so Icathly 
That yon shall bate it both. 
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years that immediately followed implies that he bore 
his domestic ties with impatience. Early in 15S5 
twins were born to him, a son (Hamnct) and a 
daughter (Judith) ; both were baptised on February 2. 
All the evidence points to the conclusion, which 
the fact that he had no more children confirms, 
that in the later months of the year (1585) left 
Stratford, and that, although he was never wholly 
estranged from his family, he saw little of wife or 
children for eleven years. 33 etwcen the winter of 
1585 and the autumn of 1596 — an interval which 
synchronises with his first literary triumphs— there is 
only one shadowy mention of his name in Stratford 
records. In April 1587 there died Edmhnd Lambert, 
who held Asbies under the mortgage of 1578, and a 
few months later Shakespeare’s name, at, owner of a 
contingent interest, was joined to that of his father 
and mother in a formal assent given to an abortive 
proposal to confer on Edmund’s son and heir, John 
Lambert, an absolute title to the estate on condition 
of his cancelling the mortgage and paying 20/. But 
the deed does not indicate that Shakespeare per- 
sonally assisted at the transaction.^ 

Shakespeare’s early literary work proves that 
while in the country he eagerly studied birds, flowers, 
and trees, and gained a detailed knowledge of horses 
and dogs. All his kinsfolk were farmers, and with 
them he doubtless as a youth practised many field 
sports. Sympathetic references to hawking, hunting, 
coursing, and angling abound in his early play5 and 
’ Halliwell-Phillipps, ii. n-13. 
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poems.’ And his sporting experiences passed at times 
beyond orthodox limits. A poaching adventure, 
according to a credible tradition, was the immediate 
causcofhis longscverancc from his native place. ‘ He 
had,' wrote Rowe in 1709, ‘by a misfortune common 
enougli to young fellows, fallen into ill coAjpan)', and, 
among thern, some, that made a frequent practice of 
deer-stealing, engaged him witli tlicm more than 
Poach'nc robbing a park that belonged to Sir 

at charie- Thomas Lucy of Charlccotc near Stratford. 

VoT this he was ptosecnled by that gentle- 
man, as he thought, somewhat too severely ;*and, in 
order to revenge that ill-itsago, he made a ballad upon 
him, and thtugh this, probably the first essay of his 
poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very 
bitter that h redoubled the prosecution against him 
to that degree that he was obliged to leave his 
business and family in Warwickshire and shelter 
himself in London.’ The independent testimony of 
Archdeacon Davies, who was vicar of Saperton, 
Gloucestershire, late in the seventeenth century, is to 
the effect that Shakespeare ‘was much given to all 
unluckincss in stealing venison and rabbits, par- 
ticularly from Sir Thomas Lucy, who had him oft 
whipt, and sometimes imprisoned, and at last made 
him fly his native county to his great advancement,' 
The law of Shakespeare's day (5 Eliz. cap. 21) 

• Cf. Ellacombe, Shakesfeare as an Angler, 1883 ; J. K. Harting, 
Onnthology ef Shakespeare, 1872. The licst account of Slxakespcare’s 
knowledge of sport is given by the Right lion. D. H. Madden in bis 
entertaining and at the same time scholarly Diary of Master IVilliam 
Silence: a Study of Shakespearelptsd Elizdelhan Sport, 1897. 
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punished dccr-stc.ilcrs with three months* iminr orj- 
ment and the payment of thrice the amour, I of the 
damage done. 

The tradition has been chal!cn;;cd on the gjound 
tliat the Charlccote deer-park was of later date tintn 
,, the si.xtccnth century. lint Sir 'rhoirVas 

mntcti Lucy was an e>: tensive gamc-pre -ervef, 
the tmdi- and owned at (fharlccote a warren iti which 
a few hart-s or doe.s rlouhtless found an 
occasional home. Samuel Ireland was infortned 
in 1794 that Shakespeare stole the deer, t\ot from 
Charlccote, but from l'ulbro!:c Park, a fev/ mtle/. 
off, and Ireland supplied in his ‘View-; on the 
Warwickshire .Avon,’ 1795, an cngraviifi' of an old 
farmhouse in the hamlet of I'ulbroke, where lie 
asserted that Shakespeare was temporaniy imprisoned 
after his arrest. An adjoining hovel v.as locally 
known for some years as Shakes[5earc’,s ‘ deer-harn,’ 
but no portion of Fulbrokc Park, winch includtaJ the 
site of these buildings (now rentoved), was Lttcy’s 
property in Elizabeth’s reign, and the ametuled 
legend, which was solemnly confided to Sir W’altcr 
Scott in 1 828 by the owner of Charlccote, seems pure 
invention.' 

The ballad which Shakespeare is reported to have 
fastened on the park gates of Charlccote does not, as 
Rowe acknowledged, survive. No authenticit\' can 
be allowed tlic worthless lines beginning ' A parlia- 
ment member, a justice of peace,’ which were repre- 

t 

' Cf. C. Holtc Bracebridge, S/ial-esfeare no DemUahr, 1862; 
Lockhart, Life of Scott, vii. 123. 
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sented to be Shakespeare's on the authority of an old 
man who lived near Stratford and died in I703' 
such an incident as the tradition reveals has left a 
distinct impress on Shakespearean drama- Justice 
Justice Shallow is beyond doubt a reminiscence of 
Shadow, the owner of Charlecote. According to 
Archdeacon Davies of Saperton, Shakespeare’s ‘re- 
venge was so great that* he caricatured Lucy as 
* Justice Clodpate,’ who was (Davies adds) represented 
on the stage as ‘a great man,' and as bearing, in 
allusion to Lucy’s name, ‘three louses rampant for 
his arms.’ Justice Shallow, Davies’s * Justice' Clod- 
pate,’ came to birth in the ‘ Second Part of Henry IV ’ 
(1598), and he is represented in the opening scene of 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’ as having come from 
Gloucestershire to Windsor to make a Star-Chamber 
matter of a poaching raid on his estate. The ‘ three 
luces hauriant argent’ were the arms borne by the 
Charlecote Lucys, and the dramatist’s prolonged 
reference in this scene to the ‘ dozen white luces * 
on Justice Shallow’s ‘old coat’ fully establishes 
Shallow’s identity with Lucy. 

The poaching episode is best assigned to 1585, 
but it may be questioned whether Shakespeare, on 
TneHight Lucy’s yecaetuitioa, at ojice. 

from Strut* sought an asylum in London. William Bees- 

ford. 

ton, a seventeenth-century actor, remem- 
bered hearing that he had been for a time a country 
schoolmaster ‘ in his younger years,* and it seems 
possible that on first leaving Stratford he found some 
such employment in a neighbouring village. The 
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suggestion that he joined, at the end of 1585, a band of 
youths of the district in ser\dng in the Low Countries 
under the Earl of Leicester, whose castle of Kenil- 
worth was within easy reach of Stratford, is based on 
an obvious confusion between him and others of his 
name.^ The knowledge of a soldier’s life which 
Shakespeare exhibited in his plays is no greater and 
no less than that which he displayed of almost all 
other spheres of human activity, and to assume that 
he wrote of all or of any from practical experience, 
unless the evidence be conclusive, is to underrate his 
intuitive power of realising life under almost every 
aspect by force of his imagination. 

* Cf. W. J. Thoms, Three Noickts on Shakespeare, 1S65, pp, 
16 seq. 
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IV 

ON THE LONDON STAGE 

To London Shakespeare naturally drifted, doubt- 
less trudging thither on foot during 15S6, by way 
Th 'our Oxford and High Wycombe.^ Tradition 
neyto points to that as Shakespeare’s favoured 
London. rather than to the road by Banbury 

and Aylesbury. Aubrey asserts that at Grendon 
near Oxfoiy, ‘he happened to take the humour of 
the constable in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream *' ’ — by 
which he meant, we may suppose, ‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing’ — but there were watchmen of the Dogberry 
type all over England, and probably at Stratford 
itself. The Crown Inn (formerly 3 Cornmarket 
Street) near Carfax, at Oxford, was long pointed out 
as one of his resting-places. 

To only one resident in London is Shakespeare 
likely to have been known previously.* Richard 

* Cf. Hales, Notes on Shakespeare, 1884, pp. 1-24. 

’ The common assumption tbatRichard Burbage, the chief actor with 
whom Shakespeare was associated, wasanative of Stratford is wholly 
erroneous. Richard was bom in Shoreditch, and his father came from 
Hei\fordshire. John Heming, another of Shakespeare’s actor-friends 
who has also been claimed as a native of Stratford, was beyond reason- 
able doubt bom at Droitwich in Worcestershire. Thomas Greene, a 
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Field, a native of Stratford, and son of a friend of 
Shakespeare’s father, had left Stratford in 1579 
^ ^ to serve an apprenticeship with Thomas 
Field, his ' VautrolHer, the London printer. Shake- 
townsman. Field, who was made free of the 

Stationers’ Company in 1587, were soon associated 
as author and publisher ; but the theory that Field 
found work for Shakespeare in Vautrollier’s print- 
ing-office is fanciful.^ No more can be said for the 
attempt to prove that he obtained employment as 
a lawyer’s clerk. In view of his general quickness 
of apprehension, Shakespeare’s accurate use of legal 
terms, which deserves all the attention that has been 
paid it, may be attributable in part to his observation 
of the many legal processes in which his father was 
involved, and in part to early intercburse with 
members of the Inns of Court.^ 

Tradition and common-sense alike point to one 
of the only two theatres (The Theatre or The Curtain) 

. , that existed in London at the date of his 

Theatrical 

employ- arrival as an early scene of his regular- 
occupation. The compiler of ‘ Lives of the 
Poets’ (1753)^ was the first to relate the story that 

popular comic actor at the Red Bull Theatre early in the seventeenth 
centurj', is conjectured to have belonged to Stratford on no grounds 
that deserve attention ; Shakespeare was in no way associated with 
him. 

* Blades, Shahspere and Typography, 1872. 

- Cf. Lord Campbell, Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, 1859. 
Legal terminology abounded in all plays and poems of the period, e.g.' 
Barnabe Barnes’s Sonnets, 1593, and Zepheria, 1594 (see Appendixtix. ) 

=> Commonly assigned to Theophilus Cibber, but written by Robert 
Shiels and other hack-writers under Cibber’s editorship. 
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his original connection with the playhouse was as 
holder of the horses of visitors outside the doors. 
According to the same compiler, the story was related 
by D’Avenant to Betterton ; but Rowe, to whom 
Betterton communicated it, made no use of it. The 
t\Vo regular theatres of the time were both reached on 
horseback by men of fashion, and the owner of The 
Theatre, James Burbage, kept a livery stable at 
Smithfield. There is no inherent improbability in the 
tale. Dr. Johnson’s amplified version, in which Shake- 
speare was represented as organising a service of boys 
for the purpose of tending visitors’ horses, sounds 
apocryphal. 

There is* every indication that Shakespeare was 
speedily offered employment inside the playhouse. 
In 1587 thd two chief companies of actors, claiming 
respectively the nominal patronage of the Queen and 
Lord Leicester, returned to London from a provincial 
tour, during which they visited Stratford. Two subor- 
dinate companies, one of whidi claimed the patronage 
of the Earl of Essex and the other that of Lord 
Stafford, also performed in the town during the same 
year. Shakespeare’s friends may have called the 
attention of the strolling players to the homeless youth, 
rumours of whose search for employment about the 
London theatres had doubtless reached Stratford. 
A play such incidents seems to have sprung 

houseser- the opportunity which offered Shakespeare 
fame and fortune. According to Rowe’s 
vague statement, ‘he was received into the com- 
pany then in being at first in a very mean rank.’ 

D 
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Royal and from Westminster scholars, there were 
in London at least six companies of fully licensed 
adult actors ; five of these were called after the noble- 
men to whom their members respectively owed their 
licenses (viz. the Earls of I-cicester, Oxford, Sussex, 
and Worcester, and the Lord Admiral, Charles, lord 
Howard of Effingham), and one of them whose actors 
derived their license from the Queen was called the 
Queen’s Company. 

The patron’s functions in relation to the companies 
seem to have been mainly confined to the grant 
or renewal of the actors’ licenses. Constant altera- 
tions of name, owing to the death or change from 
other causes of the patrons, render it difficult to 
trace with certainty each company’s history. But 
there seems no doubt that the most influential of 
the companies named — that under the nominal 
patronage of the Earl of Leicester — passed on his 
death in September 1588 to the patronage of 
Ferdinando Stanley, lord Strange, who became Earl ’ 
of Derby on September 25, 1592. When the Earl of 
Derby died on April 16, 1594, his place as patron and 
licenser was successively filled by Henry Carey, first 
The Lord lord Hunsdon, Lord Chamberlain (d. July 23, 
' 59 ^). and by his son and heir, George 
company Carey, second lord Hunsdon, who himself 
became Lord Chamberlain in March 1597. After 
King James’s succession in May 1603 the company 
was promoted to be the King’s players, and, thus ad- 
vanced in dignity, it fully maintained the supremacy 
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which, under its successive titles, it had already long 
enjoyed. 

It is fair to infer that this was the company 
that Shakespeare originally joined and adhered to 
through life. Documentary evidence proves that he 
was a member of it in December 1594 5 May 
A member 1603 v/as onc of its leaders. Four 
of the Lord qJ- members — Richard Burbage, 

Chamber- ® 

Iain’s. the greatest tragic actor of the day, John 
Heming, Henry Condell, and Augustine Phillips 
— were among Shakespeare’s lifelong friends. Under 
this company’s auspices, moreover, Shakespeare's 
plays first saw the light. Only two of the plays 
claimed for him — 'Titus Andronicus’ and ' 3 Hcnr>' 
VI ’ — seem to have been performed by other com- 
panies (the Earl of Sussex’s men in the one case, and 
the Earl of Pembroke’s in the other). 

When Shakespeare became a member of the com- 
pany it was doubtless 'performing at The Theatre, the 
playhouse in Shoreditch which James Burbage, the 
father of the great actor, Richard Burbage, had con- 
structed in 1 576 ; it abutted on the Finsbury Fields, and 
stood outside the City’s boundaries. The only other 
London playhouse then in existence — the Curtain 
in Moorfields — was near at hand ; its name survives 
in Curtain Road, Shoreditch. But at an early date 
The Lon- acting career Shakespeare’s company 

don sought and found new quarters. While 
known as Lord Strange’s men, they evened 
on February 19, 1592, a third London theatre, called • 
the Rose, which Philip Henslowe, the speculative 
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theatrical manager, had erected on tlie Banksidc, 
Southwark. At the date of the inauguration of the 
Rose Theatre Shakespeare’s company was temporarily 
allied with another company, the Admiral's men, who 
numbered the great actor Edward Alleyn among them. 
Alleyn for a few months undertook the direction of 
the amalgamated companies, but they quickly parted, 
and no further opportunity wasoflered Shakespeare of 
enjoying professional relations with Alleyn. The Rose 
Theatre was doubtless the earliest scene of Shake- 
speare’s pronounced successes alike as actor and 
dramatist. Subsequently for a short time in 1 594 he 
frequented the stage of another new theatre at Newing- 
ton Butts, rfnd between 1595 and 1599 the older 
stages of the Curtain and of The Theatre in Shore- 
ditch. Thd Curtain remained open till the Civil 
Wars, although its vogue after 1600 was eclipsed 
by that of younger rivals. In 1599 Richard Burbage 
and his brother Cuthbert demolished the old build- 
ing of The Theatre and built, mainly out of the 
materials of the dismantled fabric, the famous theatre 
called the Globe on the Banksidc. It was octagonal 
in shape, and built of wood, and doubtless Shake- 
speare described it (rather than the Curtain) as * this 
wooden O ’ in the opening chorus of * Henry V ' 
(1. 1 3). After 1 599 the Globe was mainly occupied 
by Shakespeare’s company, and in its profits he 
acquired an important share- From the date of its 
inauguration until the poet’s retirement, the Globe — 
which quickly won the first place among London 
theatres — seems to have been the sole playhouse with 
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which Shakespeare was professionally associated. The 
equally familiar Blackfriars Theatre, which was created 
out of a dwelling-house by James Burbage, the actor’s 
father, at the end of 1 596, was for many j'^ears after- 
wards leased out to the company of boy-actors known 
as ‘ the Queen’s Children of the Chapel ;’ it was not 
occupied by Shakespeare’s company until December 
1609 or January 1610, when his acting days were 
nearing their end,' 

In London Shakespeare resided near the theatres. 
According to a memorandum by Alleyn (which 
Malone quoted), he lodged in 1596 near 

Place of , ^ T 

residence ‘ the Bear Garden in Southwark. In 1 598 
m London. William Shakespeare, who Was assessed 
by the collectors of a subsidy in the sum of 1 3^. &^d. 
upon goods valued at 5/., was a resident in* St. Helen’s 
parish, Bishopsgate, but it is not certain that this tax- 
payer was the dramatist.- 

The chief differences between the methods of 
theatrical representation in Shakespeare’s day and 
our own lay in the fact that neither scenery nor 
scenic costume nor women-actors were known to 
the Elizabethan stage. All female ivies wer 4 until 
the Restoration in 1660, assumed in the public 
theatres by men or boys.® Consequently the skill 
needed to rouse in the audience the requisite illusions 

* The site of the Blackfriars Theatre is now occupied by the offices 
of the ‘ Times ’ newspaper in Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

‘ Cf. Exchequer Lay Subsidies City of London, 146/369, Public 
Record Office ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. \'iii. 418. , 

^ Shakespeare alludes to the appearance of men or boys in women’s 
parts when he makes Rosalind say laughingly to the men of the audience 
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uas far greater then than at later periods. But the 
professional customs of Elizabethan actois approM- 
mated in other respects more closely to those of their 
modern successors than is usually recognised. The 
practice of touring in the provinces was followed uith 
even greater regularity then than now. Feu companies 

m tlie epilogue to j 4 t jait lile i/, ' 1 / f iPcre a I would Wisi 

as man},’ Ac. Simihrl}, Cleopaira on her downPiIl m Arifeti} auc* 
Cleo/atra, \ , «. 220 wq , laments . 

(he quick come<JiA;i« 

Lxtemparaily «iUtuseua . u^cI I »haU ue 
Sem* aqueakms Cleopatra boy my ^ainets. 

Men taUngwomen's parts seem lo have aynm masUs. Ftute 1$ bidden 
by Quince play Thisbe • ma mask’ in Afidsunimer /its/it's Dream 
0 n. 53) In French and Italian theatres of the time women seem to 
hate acted puhltely, but ttmilihe Restontion public opinion tn England 
deemed the appearance of a woman on a public stage to lie an act of 
shamelessness on which the most disreputable of her sex would hardl) 
aentttie WiUt a curious inconsistenc) ladies of rank were encouraged 
at Queen Elizabeth’s Court, and still more frequcntl} at (he Courts of 
James 1 and Charles I, to take part in pnaate and amateur representations 
of masques and short dramatic pageants. During the reign of James I 
scenic decoration, usualK designed b) Inigo Jones, accompanu.'d tin. 
production of masques m the ro)-al palaces, but until the Restoration 
the public stages were bare of ati) scenic contriaance cacept a front 
curtain opening in the middle and a balcon} or upper platform resting 
on pillars at the back of the stage, from which portions of the dialogue 
were sometimes spoken, although occasional!} the Kalconj seems to 
have been occuped liy spectators (cf n sketch made Vi> a Dutch visitor 
to London in 1596 of the stage of the Swan Theatre in Fur Kenntntst 
der aften^hschen Buxine van Karl Theodor Gaederl: Mtt d(t erst // 
aiithevhschen tnnern Ansickt der Seistans Theater tn London, Bremen, 
188S) Sir Philip Sidnej hnmorousl} ilescrihcd the spectator’s difli 
cutties in an Elizabethan playhouse, where, owing to the absence of 
stage secnerj, he had to imagine the Inre boards to present m rapid 
succession a garden, a rockj coasl.acaac, and a battlefield (A/o/oi^e/of 
Poeirte,^ 52) Threeflormsbcsonatrumpetannounccd the 1 eginning 
of the performance, but a band of fiddlers plajed music between the 
acts The scenes of each act were played'without interruption 
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remained in London during the summer or early 
autumn, and every country town with two thousand 
or more inhabitants could reckon on at least one visit 
from travelling actors between May and October. A 
rapid examination of the extant archives of some 
seventy municipalities selected at random shows that 
Shakespeare’s company between 1504 and 1614 fre- 
quently performed in such towns as Barnstaple, Bath, 
Bristol, Coventry, Dover, Faversham, Folkestone, 
Hythe, Leicester, Maidstone, Marlborough, New 
Romney, Oxford, Rye in Sussex, Saffron Walden, 
Shake- Shrewsbury.* Shakespeare may be 

aUeged^ Credited with faithfully fulfilling all his pro- 
travels. fessional functions, and some of tfle references 
to travel in his sonnets were doubtless reminiscences 
of early acting tours. It has been repeatedly urged, 
moreover, that Shakespeare’s company visited Scot- 
land, and that he went with it* In November 1599 


' Cf. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Visiis cj Shakcsl'carc’s CoJtipar.y of Adors 
to the Prorjiucial Cities and Tosans of England printed, 1SS7). 

From the infonnation there given, occasionally supplemented from 
other sources, the following imperfect itineraiy is deduced : 


1393. Bristol and Shrewsbury'. 

1594. Marlborough. 

XS 97 - Faversham, Bath, Rye, Bristol, 
Dover, and Marlborough. 

1603. Richmond (Surrey), Bath, 

Coventry, Shrewsbury, Mort- 
lake, Vrilton House. 

1604. Oxford. 

1605. Barnstaple and Oxford. 

1606. Leicester, Saffron Walden, 

Marlborough, Oxford, Dover, 
and Maidstone. 


1607. Oxford. 

160S. Coventry and Marlborough. 
1603. Hythe, New Romney, .and 
Shrew.sbury. 

i6to. Dover, Oxford, and Shrew 
bury. ' 

1613. New Romney, 

1613. Folkestone, Oxford, and Shrews- 

bury. 

1614. Coventry. 


= Cf. Knight’s Life of Shahesfeane (1843), p. 41 ; Fleay, Stasre, pp. 

135-6. 
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English actors arrived in Scotland under the leader- 
inScot- ship of Lawrence Fletcher and one Martin, 
land. welcomed ivith enthusiasm by 

the king.* Fletcher was a colleague of Shake- 
speare in 1603, but is not known to have been one 
earlier. Sh&,kespeare’s company never included an 
actor named Martin. Fletcher repeated the visit in 
October 1601.^ There is nothing to indicate that any 
of his companions belonged to Shakespeare’s company. 
In like manner, Shakespeare’s accurate reference in 
‘ Macbeth ’ to the ‘ nimble ’ but ‘ sweet ’ climate of 
Inverness,^ and the vivid impression he conveys oj 

* The favour*bestowed ty James VI on these English actors was 
80 roath.ed as to excite the teseWmeni of the leaders of the Kitk. The 
English agent, George Nlcolson, is a (hitherto unpublished) despatcli 
dated from Edhlburgh on November 12, 1599, wrote: ‘The four Ses- 
sions of this Town (without touch by name of our English pla>'ers, 
Fletcher and Mert>Ti e. Martyn), with their comjsiny), and not 
knowing the King’s ordinances for them to play and be heard, enacted 
[that] their flocks [were] to forbear and not to come to or haunt profane 
games, sports, or plays.’ Thereupon the King summoned the Sessions 
before him in Council and threatened them wdth the full rigour of the 
law. Obdurate at first, the ministers subsequently agreed to moderate 
their hostile references to the actors. Finally, Nicolson adds, * the 
King this day by proclamation with sound of trumpet hath commanded 
the players liberty to play, and forbidden their hinder or impeach- 
ment therein.’ MS. State Papers, Dom. Scotland, P. R. O. vol. Ixv. 
No. 64. 

* rieay, Stage, pp. 126-44. * 

* Cf. Duncan’sspeech(onamvingat Macbeth’s castle of Inverness) ; 

This castU hath a pleasant seat . the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itsrif 
Unto OUT gentle senses. 

* Banipio. This guest of 'iimmer, 

The temple*haunting martlet, does approve, 

C> hU lov’d maisioniy, that the hens en's breath 
SmeUs ■woningly here. [ATathfh, i. m. 1-6 ) 
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the aspects of wild Highland heaths, have been judged 
to be the certain fruits of a personal experience ; but 
the passages in question, into which a more definite 
significance has possibly been read than Shakespeare 
intended, can be satisfactorilj' accounted for b}' his 
inevitable intercourse with Scotsmen in London and 
the theatres after James I’s accession. 

A few English actors in Shakespeare’s day occa- 
sionally combined to make professional tours through 
foreign lands, where Court society invariably gave 
them a hospitable reception. In Denmark, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, and France, many dramatic 
performances were given before roj’al audiences by 
English actors between 1 5 So and 1630.^ ' That Shake- 
speare joined any of these e.xpcditions is highly im- 
probable. Actors of small account at home mainly 
took part in them, and Shakespeare’s name appears in 
no extant list of those who paid professional visits 
abroad. It is, in fact, unlikely that Shakespeare ever 
set foot on the continent of Europe in cither a private 
or professional capacity. He repeatedly ridicules 
, ^ , the craze for foreign travel.- To Itah*, it 

In Italy. . ^ ^ 

IS true, and especially to cities of Northern 
Italy, like Venice, Padua, Verona, Mantua, and 
Milan, he makes frequent and familiar reference, and 

' Cf. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, 1S65 ; Meissner, Die cngli- 
sclieti Comodianten zur Zeit Shakespeare's in Oestcrreich, Vienna, 1 SS4 ; 
Jon Stefansson on ‘ Shakespeare at Elsinore ’ in Contemporary Resnem, 
January 1896 ; Notes and Queries, 5th scr. ix. 43, and xi. 520 ; and M. 
Jusserand’s article in the Ninetcatfh Century, April 1S9S, on English 
actors in France. 

' Cf. As you like it, IV. i. 22-40. 
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he supplied many a realistic portrayal of Italian life 
and sentiment. But the fact that he represents 
Valentine in the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona' (I. i 
71) as travelling from Verona to Milan by sea, 
and Prospero in * The Tempest ’ as embarking on a 
ship at the gates of Milan (I. it. 1 29-44), renders it 
almost impossible that he could Itavc gathered his 
knowledge of Northern Italy from personal obser- 
vation.* He doubtless owed all to the verbal reports 
of travelled friends or to books, the contents of 
which he had a rare power of assimilating and 
vitalising. 

The publisher Chcttlc wrote in 1592 that Shake- 
speare was ‘'exelent in the qualitie’ he professes,’ 
and the old actor William Bceston asserted in the 
next ccntur>» that Shakespeare 'did act exceedingly 

. well.’* But the in which he distinguished 

span's himself arc imperfectly recorded. Few sur- 
viving documents refer directly to perfor- 
mances by him. At Christmas 1594 he joined the 
popular actors William Kemp, the chief comedian of 
the day, and Richard Burbage, the greatest tragic 
actor, in 'two several comedies or interludes* which 
were acted on St. Stephen’s Day and on Innocents’ 
Day (December 27 and 28) at Greenwich Palace 
before the Queen. The playci^ received ‘ xiii/z. vjr. 
\\nd. and by wayc of her Majesties rewarde vj//. 

* Cf. Elze, Essays, 1874, pp. 254 seq. 

* ‘•Quality’ in Elizabethan Ei^lish was the teciinical term for the 

’ * actor’s profession.’ 

* Aubrey’s ed. Andrew Clark, ii. 226. 
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xiiii-. in all xx//.’ ' Neither plays nor parts are 

named. Shalcespearc’s name stands first on the list 
of those who toolc part in the original performances 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his Humour’ (1598). 
In the original edition of Jonson's ‘Sejanus’ (1C03) 
the actons’ names arc arranged in two columns, and 
Shakespeare’s name heads the second column, stand- 
ing parallel with Burbage’s, which heads the first. 
But here again the character allotted to each actor is 
not stated. Rowe identified onl}' one of Shakespeare’s 
parts, ‘the Ghost in his own “Hamlet,”’ and Roave 
asserted his assumption of that character to be ‘ tlie 
top of his performance.’ John Davies of Hereford 
noted that he ‘ played some kingly parts in sport’ * 
One of Shakespeare’s younger brothers, presumably 
Gilbert, often came, wrote Oldys; to Lbndon in his 
younger da5'-s to sec his brother act in his own pla^-s ; 
and in his old age, when his memor)' was failing, 
he recalled his brother’s performance of Adam in 
‘As you like it.' In the 1623 folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Works’ his name heads the prefatory list 
‘ of the principall actors in all these playes.’ 

That Shakespeare chafed under some of the 
conditions of the actor’s calling is commonly inferred 
Alleged from the ‘Sonnets.’ There he reproaches 
iiimself with becoming ‘ a motley to the view ’ 
■ng- (cx. 2), and chides fortune for having pro- 
vided for his livelihood nothing better than ‘public 


’ Halliwcll-Phillipps, i. 12 1 ; Mrs. Slopes in Jahrluchderd(fitschen 
Shahespcare-GescUschafl, 1S96, xxxii. 1S2 scq. 

- Scourge of Folly, 1610, epigr. 159. 
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means that public manners breed,’ whence his name 
received a brand (cxi. 4-5). If such self-pity is to 
be literally interpreted, it only reflected an ev'ancscent 
mood. His interest in all that touched the efficiency of 
his profession was permanently active. He was a keen 
critic of actors’ elocution, and in * Hamlet’ shrewdly 
denounced their common failings, but clearly and 
hopefully pointed out the road to improvement. His 
highest ambitions lay, it is true, elsewhere than in 
acting, and at an early period of his theatrical career 
he undertook, with triumphant success, the labours of 
a playwright. But he pursued the profession of an 
actor loyallj' and uninterruptedly until he resigned 
all connection with the theatre within a few years of 
his death. 
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V 

EARLY DRAMA'! IC EFFORTS 

The whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic work was pro- 
bably begun and ended within two decades (i59i- 
Dramatic ^ 6 1 1 ), between his twenty-seventh and forty- 
work. seventh year. If the works traditionally 
assigned to him include some contributions from 
other pens, he was perhaps responsible, on the other 
hand, for portions of a few plays that are traditionally 
claimed for others. When the account is balanced, 
Shakespeare must be credited with the production, 
during these twenty years, of a yearly average of 
two plays, nearly all of which belong to the supreme 
rank of literature. Three volumes of poems must be 
added to the total. Ben Jonson was often told by the 
players that ‘ whatsoever he penned he never blotted 
out (i.e. erased) a line.’ The editors of the First Folio 
attested that ‘ what he thought he uttered with that 
easinesse that we have scarce received from him a 
blot in his papers.’ Signs of hasty workmanship are 
not lacking, but they are few when it is considered 
how rapidly his numerous compositions came from 
his pen, and they are in the aggregate unimportai^t. 

By borrowing his plots he to some extent econo- 
mised his energy, but he transformed most of them. 
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and it was not probably with the object of conserv- 
^ ing his strength that he systematically 
rowed levied loans on popular current literature like 
Holinshed’s * Chronicles,' North's translation 
of ‘ Plutarch,' widely read romances, and successful 
plays. In this regard he betrayed something of the 
practical temperament which is traceable in the 
conduct of the aflatrs of his later life. It was doubt- 
less with the calculated aim of ministering to the 
public taste that he unceasingly adapted, as his 
genius dictated, themes which had already, in the 
handS'Of inferior writers or dramatists, proved capable 
of arresting ppblic attention. 

The professional pla>mTights sold their plays out- 
right toone Of other of the acting companies, and they 
retained no legal interest in them after the 

Theren- . , , , . , , , ^ , 

Sion of manuscript had passed mto the hands of the 
theatrical manager.’ It was not unusual for 
the manager to invite extensive revision of a play at 
the hands of others than its author before it was pro- 
duced on the stage, and again whenever it was revived. 
Shakespeare gained his earliest experience as a dra- 
matist by revising or rewriting behind the scenes plays 
that had become the property oY his manager. It is 
possible that some of his labours in this direction 

‘ One of the many aimes laid to the charge of the dramatist Robert 
Greene was that of fraudulently disposing of the same play to two 
companies. * Ask the Queerx’s players,’ his accuser bade him in 
Cuthbe^L Cony»Catehcr’s Dtftuce Cony-Catching, 1592, 'if >ov\ 
* sold them not Orlando Fttrieso for twenty nobles [i.e. about 7/. 3 . 
and when they were in the country sold the same play to the Lord 
Admiral’s men for as many mote.* 
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remain unidentified. In a few cases his alterations 
were slight, but as a rule his fund of originality was 
too abundant to restrict him, when working as an 
adapter, to mere recension, and the results of most 
of his labours in that capacity arc entitled to rank 
among original compositions. 

The determination of the exact order in which 
Shakespeare’s pla3^s were written depends largely on 
conjecture. External evidence is accessible 
logy of the in only a few cases, and, although ahvay.s 
worthy of the utmost consideration, is not 
invariably conclusive. The date of publication rarely 
indicates the date of composition. Onlj' sixteen of 
the thirty-seven plays commonly assigned to Shake- 
speare were published in his lifetime, and it is question- 
able whether any were published undbr his super- 
vision.^ But subject-matter and metre both afford 
rough clues to the period in his career to which each 

' The playhouse aulliorities deprecated the publishinpf of plays ia 
the belief that their dissemination in print was injurious to the 
receipts of the theatre. A very small proportion of plays acted in 
Elizabeth’s and James I’s reign consequently reached the printing press, 
and most of them are no\e lost. But in the absence of any lave of copy- 
right publishers often defied the wishes of the owner of manuscripts. 
Many copies of a popular play were made for the actors, and if one 
of these copies chanced to fall into a publisher’s hands, it was 
habitually issued without any endeavour to obtain cither author’s or 
manager’s sanction. In March 1599 the theatrical manager Philip 
Henslowe endeavoured to induce a publisher who had secured a play- 
house copy of the comedy of Patient GrisscU by Dchker, atetUe, and 
Haughton to abandon the publication of it by offering him a bribe of zt. 
The publication was suspended till 1603 (cf. Henslowe’s p. 167). 
As late as 1633 Thomas Hey wood wrote of ‘ some actors who think it , 
against their peculiar profit to have them [/.«. plays] come into print.’ * 
[English Traveller, pref.) 
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achievement from the beginning to the end of his 
career offers clearer evidence than that of an\' other 
writer of genius of the steady and orderly growth 
of his poetic faculty, some allowance must be made 
for ebb and flow in the current of his artistic progress. 
Early work occasionally anticipates features that be- 
come habitual to late work, and late work at limes 
embodies traits that arc mainly identified with early 
work. No exclusive reliance in determining the precise 
chronolog}'’ can be placed on the merely mechanical 
tests afforded by tables of metrical statistics. The 
chronological order can onlv be deduced with aiu' 
confidence from a consideration of all the internal 
characteristics as well as the known external history 
of each play. The premisses arc often vague and con- 
flicting, and no chronology .hitherto suggL-sted receives 
at all points universal assent. 

There is no external evidence to prove that any piece 
in which Shakespeare had a hand was produced before 
the spring of 1592. No play by him was published 
before 1 597, and none bore his name on the title-page 
till 1598. But his first essays have been with confidence 
allotted to 1591. To ‘Love’s Labour's Lost’ may 
• Love's reasonably be assigned priority in point of 
Labour’s time of all Shakespeare’s dramatic produc- 
tions. Internal evidence alone indicates the 
date of composition, and proves that it was an early 
effort ; but the subject-matter suggests that its author 
had already enjoyed extended opportunities of survey- 
ing London life and manners, such as were hardly open . 
to him in the very first years of his settlement in tlie 
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mctropoHs. ‘ Love’s Labour's Lo*;! ’ embodies keen 
observation of contemporary life in many ranks of 
society, both in town and country, w hilc the speeches 
of the hero Biron clothe much sound philosophy in 
masterly rhetoric. Its slender plot stands almost alone 
among Shakespeare’s plots in that it is not known to 
have been borrowed, and stands quite alone in openly 
travestying known traits and incidents of current 
social and political life. The names of the chief cha- 
racters arc drawn from the leaders in tlic civil war 
in France, which was in progress between 1 589 and 
J594, and was anxiously watched by the LngUsh 
public.* Contemporary projects of academics for dis- 

‘ Th« hero is ih« King of Ka\ane, in whose dominions ihe scene is 
UId. The two dilcf lords m attendince on him m the plaj, Ciron 
and Longavillc,*bcat the actual names of the two most sttenuous 
supporters of the real King of Kavarre(Iliron’s later career ?ubs«\«enily 
formed the subject of two plap by Chapman, Th< Comptraettof Dukt 
Biron and The Tro^dy cf Btrert, which were l)oth prodiiceil m 1605) 
The name of the Lord Dumam in Lmds /.« Jour's Lost u a common 
anglicised version of that Doede Maine or Mnjenne whose mnic wasst> 
frequentlymentioned in popular accounts of I rcnchnf^a^r^ in connecuon 
withXai-arre’s mosements that Shakespeare was led to number him al»n 
among his supporters. Mothe or La Molhe, the name of the ptcity, 
Ingenious page, was that of a French ambassador who was long popular 
in London ; and, though he left England in 15S3, he In cd in the memory 
of playgoers and playwrights long after Lozds Lahndt Lost was 
wnttecu la Chapman’s An Ilumcttrovt Day'i Mirth, 1599, M. I.e 
Mot, a spnghtly courtier in attendance on the King of France, is drawn 
from the same origintl, and his name, as in Shakespeare’s play, suggests 
much punning on the word ‘mote’ Aslite as ibosMiddleton, in his 
Bhtrti Master Constable, act ii. scene u. line 215, wrote t 
llo God ' Ho God I thus did 1 levtllt 
, When Monsieur Motte lay here atnbuudor 

Armado, 'the fantastical Spaniard* who haunts Nmnrre’s Court, and 
IS dubbed by another courtier * a phantasm, n ^^onarcho,’ isactricalurc 
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ciplining young men ; fashions of speech and dress 
current in fashionable circles ; recent attempts on the 
part of Elizabeth’s government to negotiate with the 
Tsar of Russia ; the inefficiency of rural constables and 
the pedantry of village schoolmasters and curates are 
all satirised with good humour. The play was i-evised 
in 1597, probably for a performance at Court. It was 
first published next year, and on the title-page, which 
described the piece as ‘newl}'' corrected and aug- 
mented,’ Shakespeare’s name first appeared in print as 
that of author of a play. 

Less gaiety characterised another comedy of the 

same date, ‘The Two Gentlemen of Y^rona,’ which 

„ dramatises a romantic story of love and 

Gentlemen friendship. There is eveiy likelihood that 
of Verona.' ., j 1. .* f* . 

It was an adaptation — amounting to a re- 

of a half-crazed Spaniard known as ‘ fantastical Monarcho ’ who for 
many years hung about Elizabeth’s Couid, and was under the delusion 
that he owned the ships arriving in the port of London. On his death 
Thomas Churchyard wrote a poem called Fantasticall Motiarcho's 
Epitaph, and mention is made of him in Reginald Scott’s Discovtf-ie of 
Witchcraft, 1584, p. 54. The name Armado was doubtless suggested 
by the expedition of 1588. Braggardino in Blind Beggar oj 

Alexandria, iSpS, is drawn on the same lines. The scene {Ixrve's 
Labotir's Lost, V. ii. 158 sqq.) in which the princess’s lovers press their 
suit in the disguise of Russians follows a description of the reception by 
ladies of Elizabeth’s Court in 1584 of Russian ambassadors who came 
to London to seek a wife among the ladies of the English nobility for 
the Tsar (cf. Horsey’s Travels, ed. E. A. Bond, Hakluyt Soc.) 
For further indications of topics of the day treated in the play, see 
A New Study of ” Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ’ by the present writer, in Gent. 
Mag. Oct. 1880; and Transactions of the Neiv Shakspere Society, -pi. \\\. 
p. 80*. The attempt to detect in the schoolmaster Holofemes a'carica- , 
ture of the Italian teacher and lexicographer, John Florio, seems 
unjustified (see p. 85 w). 
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formation — ofa lost * History of Felix and Philomena,’ 
which had been acted at Court in 1 584. The story is 
the same as that of ' The Shepardess Felismena ’ in 
the Spanish pastoral romance of * Diana ’ by George 
de Monteraayor, which long enjoyed popularity in 
England. No complete English translation of ‘ Diana ’ 
was published before that of Bartholomew Yonge 
in 1598, but a manuscript version by Thomas Wilson, 
which was dedicated to the Earl of Southampton in 
1 596, was possibly circulated far earlier. Some verses 
from ‘ Diana ’ were translated by Sir Philip Sidney 
and were printed with his poems as early as 1591 
Barnabe Rich’s story of ‘ Apollonius and Silla ' (from 
Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi ’), which Shakespeare em- 
ployed again in ‘Twelfth Night,' also gave him some 
hints. Triflifjg and Irritating conceits abound in the 
‘ Two Gentlemen,’ but paissages of high poetic spirit 
are not wanting, and the speeches of the clowns, 
Launce and Speed — the precursors of a long line of 
whimsical servirig-inen — overflow with farcical drol- 
lery. The ‘ Two Gentlemen ’ was not published in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime ; it first appeared in the folio 
of 1623, after having, in all probability, undergone 
some revision.* 

Shakespeare next tried his hand, in the ‘ Comedy 
of Errors ’ (commonly known at the time as ‘ Errors ’), 
'Comedy boistcrous farce. It also was first pub- 
ofETTors’ lishedin 1623. Again, as in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,' allusion was made to the civil war in France 
France was described as ‘ making war against her heir ’ 

' Cf Fleay, Ltfe^ pp. 188 seq. 
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(III. ii. 125). Shakespeare’s farcical comedy, whicli 
s by far the shortest of all his dramas, may have 
been founded on a pla)’’, no longer extant, called 
‘ The Historic of Error,’ which was acted in 1576 at 
Hampton Court. In subject-matter it resembles the 
' Mensechmi ’ of Plautus, and treats of mistakes of 
identity arising from the likeness of twin-born 
children. The scene (act iii. sc. i.) in which Anti- 
pholus of Ephesus is shut out from his own house, 
while his brother and wife are at dinner within, 
recalls one in the ‘ Amphitruo ’ of Plautus. Shake- 
speare doubtless had direct recourse to Plautus as 
well as to the old play, and he m^y have read 
Plautus in English. The earliest translation of the 
‘ Menaechmi ’ was not licensed for publication before 
June 10, 1594, and was not published until the 
following year. No translation of any other play 
of Plautus appeared before. But it was stated in the 
preface to this first published translation of the 
Menaechmi’ that the translator, W. W., doubtless 
William Warner, a veteran of the Elizabethan world 
of letters, had some time previously ‘Englished’ that 
and ‘ divers ’ others of Plautus’s comedies, and had 
circulated them in manuscript ‘ for the use of and 
delight of his private friends, who, in Plautus’s own 
words, are not able to understand them.’ 

Such plays as these, although each gave promise 
of a dramatic capacity out of the common way, can- 
not be with certainty pronounced to be beyond the 
ability of other men. It was in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ 
Shakespeare’s first tragedy, that he proved himself 
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the possessor of a poetic and dramatic instinct of 
unprecedented quality. In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ he 
turned to account a tragic romance of Italian ori- 
■ Romeo ginj which was already popular in English 
andjuiiei. yersions. Arthur Broke rendered it into 
English verse from the Italian of Bandello in 1562, 
and William Painter had published it in prose in 
his ‘Palace of Pleasure’ in 1567. Shakespeare made 
little change in the plot as drawn from Bandello by 
Broke, but he impregnated it with poetic fervour, 
and relieved the tragic intensity by developing the 
humour of Mercutio, and by grafting on the story 
the new comic character of the Nurse.* The ecstasy 
of youthful passion is portrayed by Shakespeare in 
language of the highest lyric beauty, and although a 
predilection* for quibbles and conceits occasionally 
passes beyond the author’s control, ‘ Romeo and J uliet,’ 
as a tragic poem on the theme of love, has no rival in 
any literature. If the Nurse’s remark, ‘’Tis since the 
earthquake now eleven years’ (i, iii. 23), be taken 

• The story, which has been traced back to the Greek romance 

Anlhia and Abrccomas by Xenophon Ephesius, a writer of the 
second century, seems to have been first told in modern Europe about 
1470 by Alasuccio in his NovAlino (No. x'cxni. ; cf. Mr. Waters’s trans- 
latioa^^ ii. i j j-6 5.\. It was adapted from Masuccio by Luigi da Porto 
in his novel. La Gmlietta, 1555, and by Bandello in his NcvelU, 1554, 
pt. ii., No. ix. Bandello’s version became classical ; it was tianslated 
in the Histoires of Franfoisde Belleforest (Paris, 1559) by 

Pierre Boaistuau de Launay, an occasional collaborator with Belleforest. 
At the same time as Shakespeare was writii^ Romeo and /nliet, Lope de 
Vega was dramatising the tale in his Spanish play called Castelvines y 
Monhtts {i.t. Capulets andMonti^us). For an analysis of Lope’s play, 
which ends happily, see Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, xsi. 451-60. 

Cr. Originali and Aiuili^gues, j*. i. ed. P. A. Daniel, New 
Shakspere Society. 
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literally, the composition of the play must be referred 
to 1591, for no earthquake in the sixteenth century 
was experienced in England after 1580. There are 
a few parallelisms with Daniel’s ‘ Complainte of Rosa- 
mond,’ published in 1592, and it is probable that 
Shakespeare completed the piece in that year. It was 
first printed anonymously and surreptitiously by John 
Danter in 1597 from an imperfect acting copy, A 
second quarto of 1599 (by T, Creede for Cuthbert 
Burbie) was printed from an authentic version, but 
the piece had probably undergone revision since its 
first production,^ 

Of the original representation on the stage of three 
other pieces of the period we have modi explicit in- 
formation, These reveal Shakespeare undisguisedly as 
an adapter of plays by other hands. Though they lack 
the interest attaching to his unaided work, they throw 
invaluable light on some of his early methods of com- 
position and his early relations with other dramatists. 

On March 3, 1592, a new piece, called ‘Henry 
VI,’ was acted at the Rose Theatre by Lord Strange’s 
■ Henry meii. It was no doubt the play which was 
subsequently known as Shakespeare’s ‘ The 
First Part of Henry VI.’ On its first performance it 
won a popular triumph. ‘ How would it have joyed 
brave Talbot (the terror of the Iwench),’ wrote Nash 
in his ‘Pierce Pennilesse’ (1592, licensed August 8), 
’in reference to the striking scenes of Talbot’s death 
(act iv. sc. vi. and vii.), ‘ to thinke that after he had 

c 

’ Cf. Parallel 7 'cxts, ed. P. A. Daniel, New Shakspcrc Society ; 
Fleay, Life, pp. 191 seq'. 
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lyne two hundred yeares in his Tombe, hee should 
triumphe againe on the Stage, and have his bones newe 
embalmed with the teares of ten thousand spectators 
at least (at severall times) who, in the Tragedian that 
represents his person, Imagine they behold him fresh 
bleeding 1 ’ There is no cat<^orical record of the 
production of a second piece in continuation of the 
theme, but such a play quickly followed ; for a 
third piece, treating of the concluding incidents of 
Henry Vi’s reign, attracted much attention on the 
stage early in the following autumn. 

The applause attending the completion of this 
historical trilogy caused bewilderment in the theatrical 
profession. Theolder dramatists awoke to the fact that 
their popularity was endangered by the young stranger 
who had seUup his tent in their midst, and one veteran 
uttered without delay a rancorous protest. Robert 
Greene, who died on September 3. 1593, wrote on 
his deathbed an ill-natured farewell to life, entitled ‘ A 
Greene's Groats-worth of Wit bought with a Million 
attack. qJ- Repentance.’ Addressing three brother 
dramatists — Marlowe, Nash, and Peelc or Lodge — he 
bade them beware of puppets ‘ that speak from our 
mouths,’ and of ‘ antics garnished in our colours.’ 
‘ There is,’ he continued, ‘ an upstart Crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart wrapt in 
a players hide supposes he is as well able to bumbast 
out a blanke verse as the best of you ; and being an 
absolute Johannes factotum is, in his owne conceit, the 
onl^ Shake-scene in a countrie. . . , Never more 
acquaint [those apes] with your admired inventions. 
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plays were previously printed in a form ver)' dtf- 
Divided fcrcnt from that which they subsequently 
oT^iUnry ^ssumcd whcH they followed tlic first part 
in the folio. Criticism has proved beyond 
doubt that in these plays Shakespeare did no more 
than add, revise, and correct other men's work. In 
‘The First Part of Henry V! ’ the scene in the 
Temple Gardens, where white and red roses are 
plucked as emblems b}' the rival political parties (act 
ii. sc. iv.), the dying speech of Mortimer, and perhaps 
the wooing of Margaret by Suffolk, alone bear the 
impress of his style. A play dealing with the 
second pajt of Henry VFs reign was published 
anonymously from a rough stage copy in 1 594, with 
the title ‘The first part of the Contention betwixt 
the ttto famous houses of Yorkc and Lancaster.’ A 
play dealing with the third part was published with 
greater care next year under the title ‘The True 
Tragedie of Richard, Duke of Yorkc, and the death 
of good King Henry the Sixt, as it was sundric 
times acted by the Earl of Pembroke his servants.’ 
In both these plays Shakespeare’s revising hand can 
be traced. The humours of jack Cade in * The 
Contention ’ can owe their savour to him alone. 
After he had liastily revised the original drafts 01 
the three pieces, perhaps with another’s aid, they 
were put on the stage in 1592, the first two 
parts by his own company (Lord Strange’s men), 
anjl the third, under some exceptional arrange- 
ment, by Lord Pembroke’s men. But Sliakcspearc 
was not content to leave them thus. Within a brief 
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interval, possibly for a revival, he undertook a more 
thorough revision, still in conjunction vi^ith another 
writer. ‘ The First Part of The Contention ’ was 
thoroughly overhauled, and v/as converted into what 
was entitled in the folio ‘ The Second Part of Henry 
VI ; ’ there more than half the lines are new. ‘ The 
True Tragedie,’ which became ‘The Third Part of 
Henry VI,’ was less drastically handled ; two-thirds 
of it was left practically untouched ; only a third 
was thoroughly remodelled.' 

Who Shakespeare’s coadjutors were in the two 
successive revisions of ‘ Henry VI ’ is matter for con- 
jecture. The theory that Greene and Peele 

Shake- , 

speare's produced the original draft oi the three 
coadjutors. t which Shakespeare 

1 recast, may help to account for Greene’^ indignant 
denunciation of Shakespeare as . ‘ an upstart crow, 
i beautified with the feathers ’ of himself and his 
fellow dramatists. Much can be said, too, in behalf 
of the suggestion that Shakespeare joined Marlowe, 
the greatest of his predecessors, in the first revision 
of which ‘ The Contention ’ and the ‘ True Tragedie ’ 
were the outcome. Most of the new passages in the 
second recension seem assignable to Shakespeare 
alone, but a few suggest a partnership resembling 
that of the first revision. It is probable that Marlowe 
began the final revision, but his task was interrupted 
by his death, and the lion’s share of the work fell to 
his younger coadjutor. 

c 

' Cf. Fleay, Life, pp. 235 seq. ; Trans. New Sliakspeie Soc., 
1876, pt. ii. by :Miss Jane Lee; Swinburne, Study, pp. 51 seq. 
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Shakespeare shared with other men of genius that 
receptivity of mind which impels them to assimilate 
much of the intellectual effort of their contemporaries 
and to transmute it in the process from unvalued ore 
into pure gold. Had Shakespeare not been profes- 
sionally employed in recasting old plays by contem- 
poraries, he would doubtless have shown in his 
writings traces of a study of their work. The verses 
of Thomas Watson, Samuel Daniel, Michael Drayton. 
Shake- Sir Philip Sidney, and Thomas Lodge were 
sll^a'tfve^ certainly among the rills which fed the 
power. mighty river of his poetic and lyric in- 

vention. K^d and Greene, among rival writers of 
tragedy, left more or less definite impression on all 
Shakespeare's early efforts in tragedy. It was, how- 
ever, only lo two of his fellow dramatists that his 
indebtedness as a writer of either comedy or tragedy 
was material or emphatically defined. Superior as 
Shakespeare's powers were to those of Marlowe, his 
coadjutor in ‘Henry VI,’ his early tragedies often 
reveal him in the character of a faithful disciple of 
that vehement delineator of tragic -passion. Shake- 
speare’s early comedies disclose a like relationship 
between him and Lyly. * ► 

Lyly is best known as the author of the affected 
romance of ‘ Euphues,’ but between 1580 and 1592 
L>iy's in produced eight trivial and insubstantial 
fluence in comedies, of which six were written in prose, 
com^y. one was in blank verse.and one was in rhyme. 
Much of the dialogue in Shakespeare’s comedies, from 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ to * Mucli Ado about Nothing,’ 
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consists in thrusting and parrying fantastic conceits 
puns, or antitheses. This is the style of intercourse in 
which most of Lyly’s characters exclusively indulge. 
Three-fourths of Lyly’s comedies lightly revolve 
about topics of classical or fairy mythology-’ iii the 
very manner which Shakespeare first brought to a 
triumphant issue in his ‘ Midsummer Nightfs Dream.’ 
Shakespeare’s treatment of eccentric character like 
Don Armado in ' Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ and his boy 
Moth reads like a reminiscence of Lyly’s portrayal of 
Sir Thopas, a fat vainglorious knight, and his boy 
Epiton in the comedy of ‘ Endymion,’ while the watch- 
men in the same play clearly adumbrate Shake- 
speare’s Dogberry and Verges. The device of mascu- 
line disguise for love-sick maidens was characteristic 
of Lyly’s method before Shakespeare ventured on 
it for the first of many times in ‘Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ and the dispersal through Lyly’s comedies 
of songs possessing every lyrical charm is not the 
least interesting of the many striking features which 
Shakespeare’s achievements in comedy seem to 
borrow from Lyly’s comparatively insignificant ex- 
periments.* 

Marlowe, who alone of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries can be credited with exerting on his efforts 

' In later life Shakespeare, in Havtlet, borrows from Lyly’s 
Eufhttes Polonius’s advice to Laertes ; but, however he may have 
regarded the moral sentiment of that didactic romance, he had no 
respect for the affectations of its prose style, which he ridiculed in 
a familiar passage in i Heniy IV, ii. iv. 445: 'For though the 
camomile, the more it is trodden on, the faster it grows, yet youth the 
more it is wasted, the sooner it wears.’ 
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in tragedy a really substantial influence, was in 
1592 and 1593 at the zenith of his fame, 
mfluencefn Two of Shakespeare’s earliest historical 
tragedy, tragedies, * Richard III’ and ‘Richard 11 ,' 
with the story of Shylock in his somewhat later 
comedy of the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ plainly disclose 
a conscious resolve to follow in Marlowe’s footsteps. 
In ‘Richard III’ Shakespeare, working singlehanded, 
takes up the history of England near the point at 
which Marlowe and he, apparently working in partner- 
ship, left it in the third part of ‘Henry VI.’ The 
subject was already familiar to dramatists, but 
Shakespeare sought his materials in the ‘ Chronicle ’ 
of HoHn.she^. A Latin piece, by Dr. Thomas Legge, 
had been in favour with academic audiences since 1579, 

. Richard ^ ‘ Tragedie of Richard 

nr from some other pen was published ano- 
nymously ; but Shakespeare’s piece bears little resem- 
blance to either. Throughout Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard 
III ’ the effort to emulate Marlowe is undeniable. The 
tragedy is, says Mr. Swinburne, ‘ as fiery in passion, as 
single in purpose, as rhetorical often,' though never so 
inflated in expression, as Marlowe's “ Tamburlaine" 
itself.’ The turbulent piece was naturally popular. 
Burbage’s impersonation of the hero was one of his 
most effective performances, and his vigorous enun- 
ciation of ‘A horse, a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse ! * gave the line proverbial currency. 

‘Richard II ’ seems to have followed ‘ Richard III * 
• without delay. Subsequently both were published 
anonymously in the same year (1597) as they had 
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‘been publikely acted by the right Honorable the 
Lorde Chamberlaine his servants ; ’ but the de- 
position scene in ‘Richard II/ which dealt with a 
topic distasteful to the Queen, was omitted from the 
‘ Rich ud impi'essions. Prose is avoided through- 

out the play, a certain sign of early work. 
The piece was probably composed very early in 
1 593. Marlowe’s tempestuous vein is less apparent in 
‘ Richard II ’ than in ‘ Richard 1 II.’ But if ‘ Richard 1 1 ’ 
be in style and treatment less deeply indebted 
to Marlou'e than its predecessor, it was clearly 
suggested by Marlowe’s ‘Edward II.’ Throughout 
its exposition of the leading theme — the development 
and collapse of the weak king’s character — Shake- 
speare’s historical tragedy closel}' imitates Marlowe’s. 
Shakespeare drew the facts from Holinshed, but his 
enabellishments are numerous, and include the mag- 
nificently eloquent eulogy of England which is set in 
the mouth of John of Gaunt. 

• In ‘As you like it ’ (ill. v. 80) _ Shakespeare 
parenthetically commemorated his acquaintance with, 
and his general indebtedness to, the elder 

Acknow- . . 

ledgments dramatist by apostrophising him in the 

to Marlowe. , . 

lines ; 

Dead Shepherd ! now I find thy saw of might : 

‘ Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? ’ 

The second line is a quotation from Marlowe’s poem 
Hero and Leander ’ (line 76). In the ‘ Merry Wjves 
of Windsor’ (ill. i. 17-21) Shakespeare places in the 
mouth of Sir Hugh Evans snatches of verse from 
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Marlowe’s charming lyric, *Come live with me and be 
my love.’ 

Between February 1593 and the end of the year 
the London theatres were closed, owing to the pre- 
valence of the plague, and Shakespeare doubtless 
travelled with his company in the country. But his 
pen was busily employed, and before the close of 
1594 he gave marvellous proofs of his rapid powers of 
production. 

‘Titus Andronicus' was in his own lifetime 
claimed for Shakespeare, but Edward Ravenscroft, 
•Titus An- who prepared a new version in 1678, wrote 
dronicm.' of it : ‘I have been told by some anciently 
conversant with the stage that it was not originally 
his, but brought by a private author to be acted, and 
he only gave some master-touches to one or two 
of the principal parts or characters.’ Ravcnscroft’s 
assertion deserves acceptance. The tragedy, a san- 
guinary picture of the decadence of Imperial Rome, 
contains powerful lines and situations, but is far too 
repulsive in plot and treatment, and too ostentatious 
in classical allusions, to take rank with Shakespeare's 
acknowledged work. Ben Jonson credits ‘ Titus 
AudcQuicu^ ’ with, a popularity ecyjalUag Kyd’s 
‘Spanish Tragedy,’ and internal evidence shows that 
Kyd was capable of writing much of ‘Titus.’ It 
was suggested bya piece called * Titus and Vespasian,’ 
which Lord Strange’s men played on April 1 1, 1 592 ; ^ 
this is only extant in a German version acted by 
English players in Germany, and published in 

' Henblowe, p 24. 


F 
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1620.^ ‘Titus Andronicus’ was obviously taken in hand 
soon after the production of ‘Titus and Vespasian’ 
in order to exploit popular interest in the topic. It 
was acted by the Earl of Sussex’s men on January 
23, 1593-4, when it was described as a new piece; 
but that it was also acted subsequently by Shake- 
speare’s company is shown by the title-page of the 
first extant edition of 1600, which describes it as 
having been performed by the Earl of Derby’s and 
the Lord Chamberlain’s servants (successive titles of 
Shakespeare’s company), as well as by those of the 
Earls of Pembroke and Sussex. It was entered on 
the ‘ Stationers’ Register’ to John Danter on Februaiy 
6, 1594 -^ Langbaine claims to have seen an edition 
of this date, but none earlier than that of 1600 is now 
known. 

For part of the plot of ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ 
in which two romantic love stories are skilfully 
blended with a theme of tragic import, Shakespeare 
had recourse to ‘ II Pecorone,’ a fourteenth-century 
• Merchant Collection of Italian novels by Ser Giovanni 
of Venice, piorentino.^ There a Jewish creditor de- 
mands a pound of flesh of a defaulting Christian 
debtor, and the latter is rescued through the advo- 
cacy of ‘ the lady of Belmont,’ who is wife of the 
debtor’s friend. The management of the plot in the 


* Cf. Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, pp. 155 el seq. 

* Arber, ii. 644. 

“ Cf. W. G. Waters’s translation of II Pecorone, pp. 44-60 (fourth 
day, novel l). The collection was not published till 1558, 'and the 
story followed by Shakespeare was not accessible in his day in any 
language but the original Italian. 
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Italian novel is closely followed by Shakespeare. 
A similar story is slenderly outlined in the popu- 
lar mediaeval collection of anecdotes called ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum/ while the tale of the caskets, Avhich 
Shakespeare combined with it in the ‘ Merchant,' is told 
independently in another portion of the same work. 
But Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant* owes much to other 
sources, including more than one old play. Stephen 
Gosson describes in his ‘Schoole of Abuse’ (1579) 
a lost play called ‘ the Jew . . . showne at the Bull 
[inn] . . . representing the greedinessc of worldly 
chusers and bloody mindes of usurers.’ This descrip- 
tion suggests that the two stories of the pound of 
flesh and the caskets had been combined before 
for purposes of dramatic representation. The scenes 
in Shakespeare’s play in which Antonio negotiates 
with Shylock are roughly anticipated, too, by 
dialogues between a Jewish creditor Gerontus and 
a Christian debtor in the extant play of ‘The Three 
Ladies of London,’ by R[obert] W[ilson], 1584. 
There the Jew opens the attack on his Christian 
debtor with the lines ; 

Signor Jlercatore, why do jou not pay me? Thint you I will be 
mocked in this sort ? ' 

This three times you hare flouted me— «t seems you make thereat a 
sport. 

Truly pay me my monq’, and that even now presently, 

Or by mighty Mahomet, I swear I will forthwith arrest thee. 

Subsequently, when the judge is passing judgment in 
favour of the debtor, the Jew interrupts : 

, Stay, there, most puissant judge. Signor Mercaloie considerwhat 
you do. 

Yay me the pivrte^paS, xe tot iJne m'lBtest \ iorg'n e 'ft you. 
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Above all is it of interest to note that Shakespeare 
in ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ betrays the last defina- 
ble traces of his disciplcship to Marlowe. Although 
the delicate comedy which lightens tlic serious interest 
of Shakespeare’s play sets it in a wholly dif- 
and Rode- ferent categoiy" from that of Marlowe’s ‘ Jew 
ngo Lopez. humanised portrait of the Jew 

Shylock embodies distinct reminiscences of Marlowe’s 
caricature of the Jew Barabbas. But Shakespeare 
soon outpaced his master, and the inspiration that 
he drew from Marlowe in the ‘ Merchant ’ touches 
only the general conception of the central figure. 
Doubtless the popular interest aroused by the trial 
in February 1594 and the execution in June of the 
Queen’s Jewish physician, Roderigo Lopez, incited 
Shakespeare to a new and subtler study of Jewish 
character.^ For Shylock (not the merchant Antonio) 

‘ Lopez was the Earl of Leicester’s jibysician before 15S6, and the 
Queen’s chief physician from that date. An accomplished linguist, u-ith 
friends in all parts of Europe, he acted in 1 590, at the request of the Earl 
of Essex, as interpreter to Antonio Perez, a victim of Philip IPs perse- 
cution, whom Essex and his associates brought to England in order to 
stimulate the hostility of the English public to Sjiain. Don Antonio (as 
the refugee was popularly called) proved querulous and exacting. A 
quarrel between Lopez and Essex followed. Spanish agents in London 
offered Lopez a bribe to poison Antonio and the Queen. The evidence 
that he assented to the murderous proposal is incomplete, but he was 
competed of treason, and, although the Queen long delayed signing his 
death-warrant, he was hanged at Tyburn on June 7, 1594. His trial 
and execution evoked a marked display of anti-Semitism on the part 
of the London populace. Very few Jews were domiciled in England 
at the time. That a Christian named Antonio should be the cause of 
the ruin alike of the greatest Jew in Elizabethan England and of the ‘ 
greatest Jew of the Elizabethan drama is a curious confirmation of the 
theory that Lopez was the begetter of Shylock. Cf. the article on 
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the noblehearted and desperately wronged Constance, 
and the soldierly humourist, Faulconbridge — arc in all 
essentials of his own invention, and are portrayed 
with the same sureness of touch that marked in 
Shylock his rapidly maturing strength. The scene, in 
which the gentle boy Arthur learns from Hubert that 
the king has ordered his eyes to be put out, is as 
affecting as any passage in tragic literature. 

At the close of 1594 a performance of Shake- 
speare’s early farce, ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ gave 
him a passing notoriety that he could nvell have 
spared. The piece was played on the evening of 
Innocents’ Day (December 28), 1 594), in the hall 
‘Comedy of Cray’s Inn, before a crowded audience 
inGra/s* benchers, students, and their friends. 
'Tin Hall. There was some disturbance during the 
evening on the part of guests from the Inner Temple, 
who, dissatisfied with the accommodation afforded 
them, retired in dudgeon. ‘ So that night,’ the con- 
temporary chronicler states, ‘ was begun and con- 
tinued to the end in nothing but confusion and errors, 
whereupon it was ever afterwards called the “ Night 
of Errors.” ’ ^ Shakespeare was acting on the same 
day before the Queen at Greenwich, and it is doubtful 
if he were present. On the morrow a commission 
of oyer and terminer inquired into the causes of the 
tumult, which was attributed to a sorcerer having 
‘ foisted a company of base and common fellows to 

* Gesta Grayomm, printed in i68S rom a contemporarj' manu- 
script. A second performance of the Comedy of JSrrois was given at 
Gray’s Inn Hall by the Elizabethan Stage Society on Dec. 6, 1895. 
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make up our disorders with a play of errors and con- 
fusions.’ 

Two plays of uncertain authorship attracted public 
attention during the period \indcr review (1591-4) — 
‘Arden of Feversham' (licensed for publication April 3, 
1592, and published in i592)and*Edward III' (licensed 
for publication December 1, 1595, and published in 
1596). Shakespeare's hand has been traced in both, 
mainly on the ground that their dramatic energy is of 
a quality not to be discemal in the work of any 
contemporary' whose wriUngfs are extant There 
is no external evidence in favour of Shakespeare's 
authorship it^ either cascv ‘ Arden of Feversham ' 
dramatises with Intensity and insight' a 
^oubtwiy^ sordid murder of a husband by a wife which 
sink!. * took place at Faversham in 1551, and was 
apeare. |■(;portcd by Holinshcd. The subject 

■ is of a different type from any which Shakespeare is 
known to have treated, and although the play may be, 
as Mr. Swinburne insists, ‘a young man’s work,* it 
bears no relation either in topic or style to the work 
on which young Shakespeare was engaged at a period 
so early as 1 59 1 or 1 592. * Edward 1 11 ’ is a play in 
Marlowe’s vein, and has been assigned to Shakespeare 
on even more shado\vy grounds. Capell reprinted it 
in his ‘Prolusions’ in 17O0, and described it as 
‘ thought to be writ by Shakespeare.* Many speeches 
scattered through the drama, and one whole scene — 
that yi which the Countess of Salisbury repulses the 
* advances of Edward 111 — show the hand of a master 
(act ii. sc. ii.) But there is even in the style of 
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these contributions much to dissociate them from 
Shakespeare’s acknowledged productions, and to 
justify their ascription to some less gifted disxiplc of 
Marlowe.^ A line in act ii. sc. i. (‘ Lilies that fester 
smell far worse than weeds’) reappears in Shake- 
I speare’s ‘Sonnets’ (xciv. 1 . It was conlrarj’ to 

I his practice to literally plagiarise himself. The line 
in the play was doubtle.ss borrowed from a manu- 
script copy of the ‘ Sonnets.’ 

Two other popular plays of the period, ‘ Mucc- 
dorus ’ and ‘ Faire Em,’ have also been assigned to 
•Muce- Shakespeare on slighter provocation. In 
donis.’ Charles II.’s library thc)’^ wq’*c bound to- 
gether in a volume labelled ‘ Shakespeare, Vol. I.,’ and 
bold speculators have occasionally sought to justify the 
misnomer. 

‘ Mucedoru.s,’ an elementary effort in romantic 
comedy, dates from the early years of Elizabeth’s 
reign ; it was first published, doubtless after under- 
going revision, in 1595, was reissued, ‘amplified 
with new additions,’ in 1610. Mr. Payne Collier, who 
included it in his privately printed edition of Shake- 
speare in 1878, was confident that a scene interpolated 
in the 1610 version (in which the King of Valentia 
laments the supposed loss of his son) displayed 
genius which Shakespeare alone could compass. 
However readily critics may admit the superiority in 
literary value of the interpolated scene to anything 
else in the piece, few will accept Mr. Collier’r ex- 
travagant estimate. The scene was probably from 

' Cf. Swinburne, Stvdy of Shahspcrc, pp. 231-74. - See p. S9. 
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the pen of iin admiring but faltering imitator of 
Shakespeare.’ 

‘Fairc Em,’ although not published till 1C31, was 
acted by Shakespeare’s company while Lord Strange 
•Faire ’ts patron, and some lines from it are 

quoted for purposes of ridicule by Robert 
Greene in his ‘Farewell to Folly’ in 1592. It is 
another rudimentarj' endeavour in romantic corned)’, 
and has not even the pretension of * Muccdorus’’ to 
one short scene of conspicuous literary merit. 

• Cf. Dodsley’s Old Phyt, eel. W. C. IlailiU, »S74, 'ii. 236*8. 
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VI 

THE FIRST APPEAL TO THE READING PUBLIC 

During the busy years (1591-4) that witnessed 
his first pronounced successes as a dramatist, Shake- 
speare came before the public in yet another literar)’’ 
capacity. On April 18, i593> Richard Field, the 
printer, who was his fellow-townsman, obtained a 
license for the publication of* Venus an^ Adonis,’ a 
Pubiica- metrical version of a classical tale of love. 
Wenu^sand published a month or two later, with- 

Adonis.’ out an author’s name on the title-page, but 
Shakespeare appended his full name to the dedication, 
which he addressed in conventional style to Henry 
Wriothesley, third earl of Southampton. The Earl, 
who was in his twentieth year, was reckoned the 
handsomest man at Court, with a pronounced dispo- 
sition to gallantry. He had vast possessions, was 
well educated, loved literature, and through life 
extended to men of letters a generous patronage.^ 
* I know not how I shall offend,’ Shakespeare now 
wrote to him, ‘in dedicating my unpolished lines 
to your lordship, nor how the world will censure me 
for choosing so strong a prop to support so weak 
a burden. . . . But if the first heir of my invention 
prove deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble 
' See Appendix, sections' iii. and iv. 
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a godratlicr’ ‘The first heir of my invention’ 
implies that the poem was written, or at least 
designed, before Shakespeare’s dramatic work. It is 
affluent in beautiful imagery and metrical sweetness, 
but imbued with a tone of license which may be held 
cither to justify the theory that it Nvas a precocious 
product of the author’s youth, or to show that Shake- 
speare was not unready in mature years to write with 
a view to gratifying a patron’s somewhat lascivious 
tastes. The title-page bears a beautiful Latin motto 
from Ovid’s ‘ Amorcs : ’ * 

Twigos; mihl flawa ApoUo 
Pocuk Ca5ta!b plena minlslret aciua. 

The influence of Ovid, who told the story in hi.s 
‘ Metamorphoses,’ is apparent in many of the details. 
But the theme was doubtless first suggested to 
Shakespeare by a contemporary effort Lodge’s 
‘Scillacs Metamorphosis,’ which appeared in 1589,15 
not only written in the same metre (six-line stanzas 
rhyming a b a c c), but narrates in the exordium 
the same incidents in the same spirit. There is 
little doubt that Shakespeare drew from Lodge some 
of his inspiration.’ 

• See Ovid’s Amores, liber i. elegy xv. 11 . 35-6. Ovid’s Atnores, 
or Elegies of Love, were transbied by JIarlowe about 1589, and were 
first printed without a dateon the title-page, probably about 1597. 
Marlowe’s version had probably been accessible in manuscript in the 
eight years’ interval. Mailowe lendeied the lines quoted Shakespeare 
thusj 

Let baM conceited inU admire viie things, 

• Fair Phobus lead me to the Muses’ springs 1 

* Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis and Lodge's SHllaes Melamor- 
phosis, by James P. Reardon, in ‘Shakespeare Society’s Papers,’ iii. 
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A year after the issue of ‘ Venus and Adonis/ 
in 1594, Shakespeare published another poem in 
like vein, but far more mature in temper and execu- 
tion. The digression ( 11 . 939 - 59 ) on the destroying- 
power of Time, especiall}’', is in an exalted key of medi- 
tation which is not sounded in the earlier poem. The 
metre, too, is changed ; seven-line stanzas (Chaucer’s 
rhyme royal, ahahbcc) take the place of six-line 
stanzas. The second poem was entered in the ' Sta- 
tioners’ Registers ’ on May 9, 1 594, under the title of 
‘ A Booke intitled the Ra\yshement of 

Lucrccc** 

Lucrece/ and was published in the same j^ear 
under the title ‘ Lucrece.’ Richard Field printed it, 
and John Harrison published and sold it at the sign 
of the White Greyhound in St Paul’s Churcliyard. 
The classical story of Lucretia’s ravishment and 
suicide is briefly recorded in Ovid’s ‘ Fasti,’ but 
Chaucer had retold it in his ‘ Legend of Good 
Women,’ and Shakespeare must have read it there. 
Again, in topic and metre, the poem reflected a 
contemporary poet’s work. Samuel Daniel’s * Com- 

143-6. Cf. Lodge’s description of Venus’s discovery of tlie wounded 
Adonis : 

Her daintie hand addrest to dawc her decre, 

Her roscall lip alicd to his pale cheehc, 

Her sighs and then her loolres and Iioavie clieere, 

Her bitter threates, and then her passions mcehe ; 

How on his senscles corpse she lay a-erj-ing, 

As if the hoy were then hut new a-dying. 

In the minute description in Shakespeare’s poem of the ciiase of 
the hare ( 11 . 673-708) there are curious resemblances to the Ode de la 
Chasse (on a stag hunt) by the French dramatist, Estienne Jodelle, in 
his (Euvres et Meslanges Poltiques, 1574. 
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plaint of Rosamond/ AWth its seven-line stanza 
(1592), stood to ‘Lucrece’ in even closer relation 
than Lodge’s ‘Scilla/ with its six-line stanza, to 
‘ Venus and Adonis ’ The pathetic accents of Shake- 
speare's heroine are those of Daniel's heroine purified 
and glorified.' The passage on Time is elaborated 
from one in Watson's ‘ Passionate Ccnturic of Love ‘ 
(No. Ixxvii.)’ Shakespeare dedicated his second 
volume of poetry to the Earl of Southampton, the 
patron of his first. He addressed him in terms of 
devoted friendship, which were not uncommon at 
the time in communications between patrons and 
poets, but si^gcst that Shakespeare’s relations with 
the brilliant young nobleman had grown closer since 

* Rosamond, m Darnel's poem, muses thus when King Henry chal« 
Icnges her honour • 

hut wiut* he u my Km- and may con>trajne me , 

Whether 1 yeeld or not, I liv« deJamed 
The World vall throke Aolhoritie did same me, 

1 ehall be Judg d bu Love and to be thamed ■ 

We tee the faire condemn d that never ganied, 

And if I yeeM, lis honourable tbame 
If Dot, I live ditfracd, >et thought the same 

* WaUon makes this comment on his poem or passion on Time, 
(No Iwvii.) : ‘ The chiefc conlcnles of this Passion arc taken out of 
Seiaphmc c. Scrafino], Sonnet 132 . 

Col tempo passain] gli anni, 1 m«i, e 1 hore, 

Co) tempo }e nebere, imptno, e regno, 

Col tempo fama, honor, (brterza, e ingegno, 

Cot tempo gionentu, con belth more, Ki: 

Watson adds that he has inverted Serafino’s order for ‘rimes 
sake,*or ‘upon some other more allowable Consideration.’ Shake- 
speare was also doubtless acquainted tilth Giles Fletcher’s similar 
handUns of the theme in Sonnet socvui of his coUecuon of sonnets 
called Licia (1593) 
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he dedicated ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ to him in colder 
language a year before. ‘The love I dedicate to 
your lordship/ Shakespeare wrote in the opening 
pages of ‘ Lucrece/ ‘ is without end, whereof this pam- 
phlet without beginning is but a superfluous moiety. 

. . What I have.done is yours ; what I have to do 
is yours ; being part in all I have, devoted yours.’ 

In these poems Shakespeare made his earliest 
appeal to the world of readers, and the reading 
Enthusias- public wclcomcd liis addresses with unquali- 
tion*ofthe entliusiasm. The London playgoer 

poems. already knew Shakespeare’s name as that of 
a promising actor and playwright, but his dramatic 
efforts had hitherto been consigned in manuscript, 
as soon as the theatrical representation ceased, to the 
coffers of their owner, the playhouse manager. His 
early plays brought him at the outset little repu- 
tation as a man of letters. It was not as the myriad- 
minded dramatist, but in the restricted role of adapter 
for English readers of familiar Ovidian fables, that he 
first impressed a wide circle of his contemporaries with 
the fact of his mighty genius. The perfect sweetness of 
the verse, and the poetical imagery in ‘ Venus and 
Adonis ’ and ‘ Lucrece ’ practically silenced censure 
of the licentious treatment of the themes on the part 
of the seriously minded. Critics vied with each 
other in the exuberance of the eulogies in which 
they proclaimed that the fortunate author had gained 
a place in permanence on the summit of Parnassus. 

‘ Lucrece,’ wrote Michael Drayton in his ‘ Legend of < 
Matilda ’ (i S94)> was ‘ revived to live another age.’ In 


t 
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1595 William Clerkc in his *PoUmanteia’ gave ‘all 
praise’ to ‘sweet Shakespeare' for his ‘Lucrccia.’ John 
Weever, in a sonnet addressed to 'honey-tongued 
Shakespeare’ in his ‘Epigramms’ (1595), eulogised 
the two poems as an unmatchable achievement, al- 
though he mentioned the plays ‘Romeo’ and ‘ Richard ’ 
and ‘ more whose names I know not’ Richard Carew 
at the same time classed him with Marlowe as deserv- 
ing the praises of an English Catullus.^ Printers and 
publishers of the poems strained their resources to 
satisfy the demands of eager purchasers. No fewer 
than seven editions of ‘Venus’ appeared between 
1594 and 1602 ; an eighth followed in 1617. * Lucrccc' 
achieved a fitth edition in the year of Shakespeare’s 
death. 

There is a likelihood, too, that Spenser, the greatest 
of Shakespeare’s poetic contemporaries, was first drawn 
Shake pocms into the ranks of Shakespeare’s 

spearcand admirers. It is hardly doubtful that Spenser 
Spenser, described Shakespeare in ‘ Colin Clouts 
come home againe ’ (completed in 1 594), under the 
name of ‘ Action ’ — a familiar Greek proper name de- 
rived from 'AsToy, an eagle : 

And there, though last not least is Aetion ; 

A gentler Shepheard may no where be found, 

Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Dnih., >ikR.hjnu»?fe., 'juwtb. 

The last line seems to allude to Shakespeare’s sur- 
name. Wc may assume that the admiration was 

‘ * ExceUencie of the Engll^ Tongue ’ in Camden’s Remaines, 
p. 43- 
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mutual. At any rate Shakespeare acknowledged 
acquaintance with Spenser’s work in a plain reference 
to his ‘Teares of the Muses’ (1591) in ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ (v. i. 52-3). 

The ihricc three Muses, mourning for the death 
Of learning, late decc.ascd in beggary, 

is stated to be the theme of one of the dramatic enter- 
tainments wherewith it is proposed to celebrate 
Theseus’s marriage. In Spenser’s ‘Teares of the 
Muses’ each of the Nine laments in turn her declin- 
ing influence on the literary and dramatic effort of 
the age, Theseus dismisses the suggestion with the 
not inappropriate comment : ‘ 

That is some satire keen and critical, 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

But there is no ground for assuming that Spenser in 
the same poem referred figuratively to Shakespeare 
when he made Thalia deplore the recent death of ‘ our 
pleasant Willy.’ ^ The name Willy was frequently 
used in contemporary literature as a term of 
familiarity without relation to the baptismal name of 
the person referred to. Sir Philip Sidney was ad- 

’ All these and all that els the Comtek Staj;e 
With seasoned wit and goodly pleasance graced, 

By which mans life in his likest image 

Was limned forth, are wholly now defaced ... 

And he, the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe and Truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter under mimick shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah ! is dead of late ; *- 

With whom all joy and jolly meriment ‘ 

Is also deaded and in dolour drent.— (11, igg-aio). 


( 
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dressed as * Willy’ by some of his elegists A comic 
actor, ‘dead of late* in a literal sense, was clearly 
intended by Spenser, and there is no reason to dispute 
the view of an early scvcntccnth-ccntur)* commentator 
that Spenser was paying a tribute to the loss English 
comedy had lately sustained by the death of the 
comedian, Richard Tarlcton.' Similarly the ‘ gentle 
spirit ’ who is described by Spenser in a later stanza 
as sitting ' in idle cell ’ rather than turn his pen to 
base uses cannot be reasonably identified with Shake- 
speare,’ 

Meanwhile Sliakcspcarc was gaining personal 
esteem outside the circles of actors and men of 
letters. His genius and ‘civil demeanour’ of which 
Chcttic wrote arrested the notice not only of Soulli- 
ampton but of other noble patrons of literature 
and the drama. His summons to act at Court 
with the most famous actors of the day at the 
Patroiuat Christmas of 1 594 was possibly due in part 
w'irt to personal interest in himself Elizabeth 
quickly showed him special favour. Until the end of 
her reign his plays were repeatedly acted in licr 
presence. The revised version of ‘ Love's Labour’s 

* A note to this eflect, in a {jcnuinc early scvcniccntli century liancl, 
\vas discovered by Halliwell Phillipps in a of the l6tl editioa oC 
Spenser’s IForis (cf. OuUmes, ». 394-5J. 

Bat tbat tame gentle spirit, from wliose pen 

Large streamesarboniiie And sweeu necUc (to«e. 

Scorning the boldnes of such ba^ borne men 
* VV hich dare their follies fortb Co rasblie throwe, 

• Doth rather choose lo sit in Idle cell 

ThantobinuetfetontockeneUsetlpl aij-as) 

G 
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Lost’ was given at Whitehall at Christmas 1597, and 
tradition credits the Queen with unconcealed enthu- 
siasm for Falstaff, who came into being a little later. 
Under Elizabeth’s successor he greatly strengthened 
his hold on royal favour, but Ben Jonson claimed 
that the Queen’s appreciation equalled tliat of 
James L When Jonson wrote in his eleg)’- on Shake- 
speare of 

Tliose flights upon the bnnks of Thntnts 

Tlial so did take Eliza and our James, 

he was mindful of many representations of Shake- 
speare’s plays by the poet and his fellow-actors at 
the palaces of Whitehall, Richmond, or Greenwich 
during the last decade of Elizabeth’s reign. 
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VII 

THE SONNETS AND THEIR LITERARY HISTORY 

It was doubtless to Shakespeare’s personal rela- 
tions with men and women of the Court that his 
sonnets owed their existence. In Italy and France the 
practice of writing and circulating series of sonnets in- 
The T.^e scribed to great men and women flourished 
za&an' confinuously throughout the sixteenth cen- 
sonnet. tury. In England, until the last decade of 
that century, the vogue was intermittent. Wyatt and 
Surrey inaugurated sonnetteering in the English 
language under Henry VIII, and Thomas Watson 
devoted much energy to the pursuit when Shake- 
speare was a boy. But it was not until 1591, when 
Sir Philip Sidney’s collection of sonnets entitled 
‘ Astrophel and Stella ' was first published, that the 
sonnet enjoyed in England any conspicuous or con- 
tinuous favour. For the half-dozen years following 
the appearance of Sir Philip Sidney’s volume the 
writing of sonnets, both singly and in connected se- 
quences, engaged more literary activity in this country 
than it engaged at any period here or elsewhere.* 

' Siction IX. of the Appendix to this volume gives a sketch of each 
* of the numerous collections of sonnets which bore witness to the un- 
exampled vogue of the Elizabethan sonnet between 1591 and 1597. 

G 3 
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Men and women of the cultivated Elizabethan nobility 
encouraged poets to celebrate in single sonnets their 
virtues and graces, and under the same patronage 
there were produced multitudes of sonnet-sequences 
which more or less fancifully narrated, after the 
manner of Petrarch and his successors, the pleasures 
and pains of love. Between 1591 and 1597 no 
aspirant to poetic fame in the country failed to seek 
a patron’s ears by a trial of skill on the popular 
poetic instrument, and Shakespeare, who habitually 
kept abreast of the currents of contemporary literary 
taste, applied himself to sonnetteering with all the 
force of his poetic genius when the fashion was at its 
height. ' 

Shakespeare had lightly experimented with the 
sonnet from the outset of his literary career. Three 
Shake- well-turned examples figure in ‘ Love’s 
ftrsfexperi- Labour’s Lost,’ probably his earliest play ; 
ments. two of the choruses in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
are couched in the sonnet form ; and a letter of the 
heroine Helen, in ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ which 
bears traces of very early composition, takes the 
same shape. It has, too, been argued ingeniously, if 
not convincingly, that he was author of the some- 
what clumsy sonnet, ‘ Phaeton to his friend Florio,’ 
which prefaced in 1591 Florio’s ‘Second Frutes,’ a 
series of Italian-English dialogues for students.^ 

\Minto, Characteristics of English Poetry, 1885, pp. 371, 382. 
The sonnet, headed ‘ Phaeton to his friend Florio,’ runs : 

Sweet friend whose name agrees with thy increase 
How fit arrival art thou of the Spring ! 

For when e.ach branch hath left his flourishing. 

And green-locked Summer’s shady pleasures cease ; 
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But these were sporadic efforts It was not till 
the spring of 1593, after Shakespeare had secured 
a nobleman’s patronage for his earliest publication, 
^ Venus and Adonis,’ that he became a sonnetteer 
on an extended scale Of the hundred and fifty-four 
sonnets that survive outside his plays, the greater 
Ma3oruyof number were in all likelihood composed 
s^es between that date and the autumn of 1594, 
TOm^ed thirtieth and thirty-first years 

:n 1594 His occasional reference in the sonnets to his 
growing age was a conventional device — traceable to 
Petrarch — of all sonnetteers of the day, and admits of 

SIl« mak« th« Wmlo s stoiau KpoM tn peue 
Aad (peadt lt<r fcaacbM on eacta iivise tbmg 
Th« daui«s -prout. the litde birdi do sine, 

H«fb«igunu and planudo vaunt of ibeirral'ase 
So wbca that oil our Enjlbb Wii» lay dead 
(Except the laurel (hat it ever f re«o) 

Thou wtth thy Fruttour banennessocriptead 
And sec thy Howery pleasance to be seen 
Such fhiiis, such <low rets of moraliiy, 

Were ne er before brousbt out of ltal> 

Cf Shakespeare’s Sonnet xcvui beginning 

Whea proud pted AprtI dressdsu all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everyOucig 

But like descriptions of Spring and Summer formed a topic that 
svas common to all the sonnets of the period ^luch has been tvritten 
of Shakespeare’s alleged acquaintance with Florio Fanner and 
Warburton argue that Shakespeare ndtcukd Flono in Holofcrnes m 
Lovt'i Labour’s Lost They chiefly rtly on Flono’s bombastic prefaces 
to his Worlde of IVordes and his translation of Montaigne’s Essays 
(1603) There is nothing there to justify the suggestion Flono 
wntes more in the vein of Annado than of Holofemes, and, beyond 
the fact that he was a teacher of bnguages to noblemen, he beats no 
resemblance to Holofemes, a vilbge schoolmaster Shakespeare 
•doubtless knew Flono as Southampton’s proilgi, and read his fine 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays with delight He quotes from it 
vaTheTettpest seep 253 
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no literal interpretation,* In matter and in manner 
the bulk of the poems suggest that they came from 
the pen of a man not much more than thirt3^ Doubt- 
less he renewed his sonnetteering efforts occasionally 

' Shakespeare writes in his Sonnets : 

Jly glass shall not persuade me I am old (xxii. i). 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity (Ixii. 9 10). 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang (Ixxiii. 1-2). 

My days arc past the best (cxxxriii. 6). 

Daniel in Delia (xxiii.) in 1591, when twenty-nine years old, ex- 
claimed : 

My years draw on my everlasting night, 

. . . My days arc done. ^ 

Richard Barnfield, at the age of twenty, bade the boy Ganymede, to 
whom he addressed his Affectionate Shepherd and a sequence of sonnets 
in 1594 (ed. Arber, p. 23) : 

Behold my gray head, full of silver hairs, 

My winkled skin, deep furrows in my face. 

Similarly Drayton in a sonnet {Idea, xiv. ) published in 1 594, when he 
was barely thirty-one, wrote : 

Looking into the glass of my youth’s miseries, 

I see the ugly face of my deformed cares 
With withered brows all wrinkled with despairs ; 

and a little later (No. xliii. of the 1599 edition) he repeated how 

Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my face. 

All these lines are echoes of Petrarch, and Shakespeare and Drayton 
followed the Italian master’s words more closely than their contempora- 
ries. Cf. Petrarch’s Sonnet cxliii. (to Laura alive), or Sonnet Ixxxi. (to 
Laura after death) ; the latter begins : 

Dicemi spesso il mio fidato speglio, 

L’animo stance e la cangiata scorza 
E la scemata mia destrezza e forza : 

Non ti nasconder piu : tu se’ pur veglio. 

{i.e. ‘ My faithful glass, my weary spirit and my wrinkled skin, and my ^ 
deca)dng wit and strength repeatedly tell me : ‘‘It cannot longer be' 
hidden from you, you are old.”’) 


( 


c 
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and at irrcjjular mlcnMh during; the nine year* which 
elapsed beltvcen 159.J ami fhc accc«jon of Jamc’? I 
In iGoj. Hut to verj’ fen* of the extant cxamplcn can 
a date later Oian 159^ l>c allottal with confidence. 
Sonnet evil., In which plain reference >< fn.idc to 
Queen Ivlirabclh’s death, may l>c fairly rcj;ardcd .n«i a 
trialed and a Hnal act of hont.-t^c on Shahcsiie.irc':^ 
part to the importun.atc vojjue of the Klirabethan 
sonnet- All the evidence, whether internal or ex* 
tcmal, points to the conchuton th.at the fonncl ex* 
hausted .such fascin.itIonasit exerted on Shakc.ij>cafc 
before hia dramatic (genius aUainctl its full hclf;lit 
lnlitcrar>*valuc Shakespeare's sonnets arc notably 
unequal. Many reach levels of lyrie melody and m«li- 
•n»- cnerp)* th.at arc hardly to be matched 

elsewhere In iM>clry. Tlic best examples 
arc charged with the mellowed sweetness' 
of rhythm and metre, the depth of ihoupht and 
fcclinp, the Wvidness of imaper)* and the stimulating 
fcrs'ourofc.sprcsii'onwblcharc the finest fruits of {loclic 
l>owcr. On the other h.and, man)’ sink almost into 
inanity beneath the burden of quibbles and conceits. 
In both their excellences and their defects Shake- 
speare's sonnets l>ctray near kinsliip to his early 
dramatic work, in which jnssapes of the hiphest 
)Toetic temper at titwes altetnatc with wnimivressivc 
displays of verbal jupplcQ*. In phraseology the 
sonnets often closely resemble such early dramatic 
efforts as ' I..ovc’,s I.Habour's I-ost ’ and * Romeo and 
' Juliet.* There is far more concentration in the .sonnets 
than in ' Venus and Adonis * or in * Lucrccc,* although 
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occasional utterances of Shakespeare’s Roman heroine 
show traces of the intensity that characterises the 
best of them. The superior and more evenly sus- 
tained energy of the sonnets is to be attributed, not to 
the accession of power that comes with increase of 
years, but to the innate principles of the poetic form, 
and to metrical exigences, which impelled the sonnet- 
teer to aim at a uniform condensation of thought and 
language. 

In accordance with a custom that was not un- 


Circuiation Shakespeare did not publish his 

in manu- sounets ; he circulated them in manuscript.^ 
script. their reputation grew,^ and public 

interest was aroused in them in spite of his unreadi- 


' The Sonnets of Sidney, Watson, Daniel, and Constable long cir- 
culated in manuscript, and suffered much the same fate as Shakespeare’.s 
at the hands of piratical publishers. After circulating many years in 
manuscript, Sidney’s Sonnets were published in 1591 by an irresponsible 
trader, Thomas Newman, who in his self-advertising dedication wrote 01 
the collection that it had been widely ‘ spread abroad in written copies,’ 
and had ‘ gathered much corruption by ill writers ’ [f.^. copyists]. 
Constable produced in 1592 a collection of twenty sonnets in a. volume 
which he entitled ‘ Diana.’ This was an authorised publication. But 
in 1594 a printer and a publisher, without Constable's knowledge or 
sanction, reprinted these sonnets and scattered them through a volume 
of nearly eighty miscellaneous sonnets by Sidney and many other hands ; 
the adventurous publishers bestowed on their medley the title of ‘ Diana,’ 
which Constable had distinctively attached to his own collection. Daniel 
suffered in much the same way. See Appendix ix. for further notes on 
the subject. Proofs of the commonness of the habit of circulating litera- 
ture in manuscript abound. Fulke Greville, writing to Sidney’s father-in- 
law, Sir Francis Walsingham, in 1587, e.xpressed regret that uncorrected 
manuscript copies of the then unprinted At'cadia were ‘ so common.’ 
In 1591 Gabriel Cawood, the publisher of Robert Southwell's 
Magdalen's Funeral Tears, wrote that manuscript copies of the work- 
had long flown about ‘fast and false.’ Nash, in the preface to his 
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ness to give them publicity. A line from one of 
them : 

Lvties that fcslct smell far worse than weeds (xciv. 14),* 

was quoted in the play of *Edvvard III/ which was 
probably written before 1595. Meres, writing in 1598, 
enthusiastically commends Shakespeare’s ‘ sugred ^ 
sonnets among his private friends/ and mentions them 
in close conjunction with his two narrative poems. 
William Jaggard piratically inserted in 1599 two of 
the most mature of the scries (Nos. cxxxviii. and 
cxliv.) in his * Passionate Pilgrim.’ 

At length, in 1609, the sonnets were surreptitiously 
sent to pre^. Thomas Thorpe, the moving spirit 
Their in the design of their publication, was a 
piSSoa camp-follower of the regular publishing 
ini5o9. army. He was professionally engaged in pro- 
curing for publication literary works which had been 
widely disseminated in written copies, and had thus 
passed beyond their authors’ control ; for the law then 
recognised no natural right in an author to the crea- 
tions of his brain, and the full owner of a manuscript 
copy of any literary composition was entitled to 
reproduce it, or to treat it as he pleased, without 

Terrors of the Night, iS 94 » described how a copy of that essay, which 
afrieni^d* wrested' IrotnWm, lad ‘progressedlwithouthis authority] 
from one scrivener’s shop to another, and at length grew so common 
that it was ready to be hung out for one of their figures [i.<~ shop-signs], 
like a pair of mdetituies.’ 

* Cf. Sonhet Ixix. jzz 

To tby (ai: flower add tbe rank smell of weeds. 

* For other instances of the application of this epithet to Shake- 
speare’s work, see p. 179, note x. 
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reference to the author’s wishes. Thorpe’s career as 
a procurer of neglected ‘copy’ had begun well. Me 
made, in 1600, his earliest hit by bringing to light 
Marlowe’s translation of the ‘First Book of Lucan.’ 
On May 20, 1609, he obtained a license for the publi- 
cation of ‘ Shakespeares Sonnets/ and this tradesman- 
like form of title figured not only on the ‘ Stationers’ 
Company’s Registers/ but on the title-page. Thorpe 
employed George Eld to print the manuscript, and 
two booksellers, William Aspicy and John Wright, to 
distribute it to the public. On half the edition 
Aspley’s name figured as that of the seller, and on the 
other half that of Wright. The book jvas i.ssucd in 
June,' and the owner of the ‘copy’ left the public under 
no misapprehension as to his .share in the production 
by printing above his initials a dcdicatorj' preface 
from his own pen. The appearance in a book 
of a dedication from the publisher’s (instead of 
from the author’s) pen was, unless the substitution 
was specifically accounted for on other grounds, an 
accepted sign that tlie author had no hand in the pub- 
lication. Except in tlie case of his two narrative 
poems, which were published in 1595 and 1594 respec- 
tively, Shakespeare made no effort to publish any of 
his works, and uncomplainingly submitted to the 
wholesale piracies of his plays and the ascription 
to him of books by other hands. Such practices were 
encouraged by his passive indifference and the con- 
temporary condition of the law of cop3^right., He 

‘ The actor Alleyn p.iid flvepcnce for a copy in that month (cf. 
Warner’s Dulwich MSS, p. 92). 
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cannot be credited with any responsibility for the 
publication of Thorpe’s collection of his sonnets in 
1609. With characteristic insolence Thorpe took the 
added liberty of appending a previously unprinted 
poem of forty-nine seven-line stanzas (the metre of 
■A Lover's ‘ Lucrcce ’) entitled ‘ A Lover’s Complaint,’ 
Compiaini-’ |j, a girl laments her betrayal by a 

deceitful youth. The poem, in a gentle Spenserian 
vein, has no connection with the ‘Sonnets.’ If, as is 
possible; it be by Shakespeare, it must have been 
written in very early days. 

A misunderstanding respecting Thorpe’s preface 
and his patf in the publication has led many critics 
into a serious misinterpretation of Shakespeare’s 
poems.* Thorpe’s dedication was couched in the 
bombastic language which was habitual to him. 
Thomas He advertised Shakespeare as *our cver- 
2 d"**Mr. living poet' As the chief promoter of 
w. H.' undertaking, he called himself ‘the 

well-wishing adventurer in setting forth/ and in reso- 
nant phrase designated as the patron of the venture 

‘ The chief editions of the sonnets that have appeared, with critical 
apparatus, of late years arc those of Professor Dowden (1S75, reissued 
1896), Mr. Thomas Tyler (1890), and Mr. George Wj-ndham, M.P. 
(1898). Mr. Gerald Massey’ s Secret Drama cf Shakesteare' $ Sonnets — j 
the text ofthe poems withafoll discussion — appeared inasecond revised 
edition in '1888. I legiet to find myself in more or less complete dis- 
agreement with’all these writers, aIlho\^h I am at one with Mr. Massey f 
in identifying the young man to whom many of the sonnets were ad- | 
dre^d with the Earl of Southampton. A short bibliography of the ' 
works advocating the theory that the sonnets were addressed to William, 
third Earl of Pembroke, is pven in Appendix vi., ‘ Mr. William 
Herbert,’ note l. 
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a partner in the speculation, ‘Mr. W. H.’ In the 
conventional dedicatory formula of the day he wished 
‘ Mr, W. H. ’ ‘ all happiness ’ and ‘ eternity,’ such 
eternity as Shakespeare in the text of the sonnets 
conventionally foretold for his own verse. When 
Thorpe was organising the issue of Marlowe’s ‘ First 
Book of Lucan ’ in 1600, he sought the patronage of 
Edward Blount, a friend in the trade. ‘ W. H.’ was 
doubtless in a like position. He is best identified with 
a stationer’s assistant, William Hall, who was profes- 
sionally engaged, like Thorpe, in procuring ‘ copy.’ In 
1606 ‘ W. H.’ won a conspicuous success in tliat direc- 
tion, and conducted his operations under qover of the 
familiar initials. In that year ‘ W. H. ’ announced that 
he had procured a neglected manuscript poem — ‘ A 
Foure-fould Meditation ’ — by the Jesuit Robert South- 
well who had been executed in 1595, and he published 
it with a dedication (signed ‘ W. H. ’) vaunting his good 
fortune in meeting with such treasure-trove. When 
Thorpe dubbed ‘ Mr. W. H.,’ with characteristic mag- 
niloquence, ‘the onliebegetter [/.e. obtainer or procurer] 
of these ensuing sonnets,’ he merely indicated that 
that personage was the first of the pirate-publisher 
fraternity to procure a manuscript of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets and recommend its surreptitious issue. In 
accordance with custom, Thorpe gave Hall’s initials 
only, because he was an intimate associate who 
was known by those initials to their common circle 
of friends. Hall was not a man of sufficiently 
wide public reputation to render it probable that the 
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printing of his full name would excite additional 
interest in the book or attract buyers 

The common assumption that Thorpe in this boast- 
ful preface was covertly addressing, under the initials 
< Mr W. H a young nobleman, to whom the sonnets 
were originally addressed by Shakespeare, ignores the 
elementary principles of publishing transactions of the 
day, and especially of those of the type to which Thorpe’s 
efibrts were confined.* There was nothing mysterious 
or fantastic, although from a modem point of view 
there was much that lacked principle, in Thorpe’s 
methods of business His choice of patron for this, 
like all his volumes, was dictated solely by his 
mercantile uiterests. He was under no inducement 
and in no position to take into consideration the 
affairs of Shakespeare’s private life. Shakespeare, 
through all but the earliest stages of his career, 
belonged socially to a world that was cut off by im- 
passable barriers from that in which Thorpe pursued 

‘ It has been wrongly inferred that Shakespeare asserts in Sonnets 
cxxxv-vi. and cxliii that the young friend to whom he addressed some 
of the sonnets bore his own Christian name of Will (see for a full examina 
tion of these sonnets Appendix \ ill ) Further, it has been fantastically 
suggested that the line (xx 7) describing the youth os * A man in hue, all 
hues in his controlling’ (r ^ a man in colour or complexion uhose 
charms are so varied as to appear to give his countenance control of, or 
enable it to assume, all manner of fascinating hues or complexions), and 
other applications to the youth of the ordinary word ‘hue^* imply that 
his surname was Hughes. There is no other pretence of argument for 
the conclusion, which a few critics have hazarded mall seriousness, that 
the friend’s name* was William Haghes^ There was a contemporary 
musicll.n called William Hughes, but no known contemporary of the 
name, either in age or position in life, bears any resemblance to the young 
man who is addressed by Shakespeare in his sonnets 
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his calling. It was wholly outside Thorpe’s aims in 
life to seek to mystify his customers by investing a 
dedication with any cryptic significance. 

No peer of the day, moreover, bore a name which 
could be represented by the initials ‘Mr. W. H.’ 
Shakespeare was never on terms of intimacy (although 
the contrary has often been recklessly assumed) with 
William, third Earl of Pembroke, when a youth.’ 
But were complete proofs of the acquaintanceship 
forthcoming, they would throw no light on Thorpe’s 
‘Mr. W, H.’ The Earl of Pembroke was, from his birth 
to the date of his succession to the earldom in i6oi, 
known by the courtesy title of Lord Herbert and by no 
other name, and he could not have been designated at 
any period of his life by the symbols ‘ Mr. W. H.’ In 
1609 Pembroke was a high officer of state, and 
numerous books were dedicated to him in all the 
splendour of his many titles. Star-Chamber penalties 
would have been exacted of any publisher or author 
who denied him in print his titular distinctions. 
Thorpe had occasion to dedicate two books to the 
earl in later years, and he there showed not merely 
that he was fully acquainted with the compulsorj'’ 
etiquette, but that his sycophantic temperament ren- 
dered him only eager to improve on the conventional 
formulas of servility. Any further consideration of 
Thorpe’s address to ‘Mr. W. H.’ belongs to the 


» See Appendix VI., ‘Mr. William Herbert;’ and vn., ‘^^hake- 
speare and the Earl of Pembroke/ 


( 
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biographies of Thorpe and his friend ; it lies outside 
the scope of Shakespeare’s biography.* 

Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ ignore the somewhat 
complex scheme of rhyme adopted by Petrarch, 
The form whom the Elizabethan sonnetteers, like the 
of Sh^e- p'j-ench sonnetteers of the sixteenth century, 
Sonnets, recognised to be in most respects their master. 
Following the example originally set by Surrey and 
Wyatt, and generally pursued by Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, his sonnets atm at far greater metrical 
simplicity than the Italian or the French. They 
consist of three decasyllabic quatrains with a con- 
cluding couplet, and the quatrains rhyme alternately.* 
• 

* The full results of my researches into Thorpe’s history, his methods 
of btisiness, and the significance of his dedicatory addresses, of which 
four are extant besides that prefixed to the volume of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets in 1609, are given in Appendix v., ‘The True History of 
Thomas Thorpe and “ Mr. W. H.”* 

* The form of fourteendlne stanza adopted by Shakespeare is in no 
way peculiar to himself It is the type reco^ised by Elizabethan, writers 
on metre as correct and customary in England long before he wrote. 
George Gascoigne, in Ws Ceriayne Notes of Instruction concerning the 
making of Verse or Ryme in Engiish (published in Gascoigne’s Posies, 
1575), defined sonnets tbusi * Fourelene lynes, every lyne conteyning 
tenne syllables. The first twelve to ryme in staves of fouie lynes by 
cross metre and the last two lyming leather, do conclude the whole.’ 
In twenty-one of the 108 sonnets of which Sidney’s collection entitled 
Astrophel and Stella consists, the rhymes are on the foreign model and 
the final couplet is avoided. But these are exceptinnaL As is not 
uncommon in Elizabethan sonnet-collections, one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets (xdx.)has fifteen lines; another (exxvi.) has onlytwelve lines, 
and those in rhymed couplets (c£ Lodge’s Nos. viii. andxxvi.) ; 
and a third (crlv.) is in octo^-Ilabics. But it is very doubtful whether 
the sttond and third of these sonnets rightly belong to Shakespeare’s 
collection. They were probably written as independent I^iics ; see p. 
97, note I. 
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A single sonnet does not always form an indepen- 
dent poem. As in the French and Italian sonnets 
of the period, and in those of Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, 
and Drayton, the same train of thought is at times 
pursued continuously through two or more. The 
collection of Shakespeare’s 1 54 sonnets thus presents 
the appearance of an extended scries of independent 
poems, many in a varying number of fourteen-line 
stanzas. The longest sequence (i.-xvii.) numbers 
seventeen sonnets, and in Thorpe’s edition opens the 
volume. 

It is unlikely that the order in which the poems 
were printed follows the order in which they were 
Want of written. Fantastic endeavours have been 
continuity, to detect in the original arrangement 

of the poems a closely connected narrative, but the 
thread is on any showing constantly interrupted.' 
The two It is usual to divide the sonnets into two 
•groups.' groups, and to represent that all those 
numbered i.-exxvi. by Thorpe were addressed to a 
young man, and all those numbered cxxvii.-cliv. were 


’ If the critical ingenuity wliich has detected a continuous tlircad of 
narrative in the order that Thorpe printed Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
applied to the booksellers’ miscellany of sonnets called Z)/a?;fl(i594), 
that volume, which rakes together sonnets on all kinds of amorous 
subjects from all quarters and numbers them consecutively, could be 
made to reveal the sequence of an individual lover’s moods quite as 
readily, and, if no external evidence were admitted, quite as convin- 
cingly, as Thorpe’s collection of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Almost all 
Elizabethan sonnets are not merely in the like metre, but are pitched 
in what sounds superficially to be the same key of pleading or ye£ning. 
Thus almost every collection gives at a first perusal a specious and 
delusive impression of homogeneity. 
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addressed to a woman. This division cannot be 
literally justified. In the first group some eighty of 
the sonnets can be proved to be addressed to a man 
by the use of the masculine pronoun or some other 
unequivocal sign ; but among the remaining forty 
there is no clear indication of the kind. Many of 
these forty are meditative soliloquies which address no 
person at all (cf. cv. cxvi. cxix. cxxi.) A few in- 
voke abstractions like Death (Ixvi.) or Time (cxxiii.), 
or ‘ benefit of ill ’ (cxix.) The twelve-lined poem 
(cxxvi.), the last of the first ‘ group,* does little more 
than sound a variation on the conventional poetic in- 
vocations of Cupid or Love personified as a boy.' And 
there is no vafid objection to the assumption that the 
poet inscribed the rest of these forty sonnets to a 
woman (cf.xxi. xlvi. xlvii.) Similarly, the sonnets in 
the second ‘group’ (cxxvil-cliv.) have no uniform 
superscription. Six invoke no person at all. No. 
cxxviii. is an overstrained compliment on a lady play- 
ing on the virginals. No. cxxix. is a metaphysical 
disquisition on lust. No. cxiv. is a playful lyric in 

’ Shakespeare merely warns Ws * lovely boy ’ that, though he be 
now the ‘ minion ’ of Nature’s ‘ pleasure,’ he will not succeed in defying 
Time’s inexorable kw. Sidney addresses in a lighter vein Cupid — 
‘blind hitting boy,’ he calls him — in (No. zlvi.) Cupid 

is similarly invoked in three of Drayton’s sonnets (No. xxvu in the 
edition of 1554, and Kce. xxxtii. and xxxiv. in that of 1605), and 
in six in Fulke Greville’s collection entitled Ccelica (cf. Ixxxiv., 
beginning * Farewell, sweet boy, complain not of my truth Lyly, 
in his Sa^Ao and Pkao, 1584, and in His Mother Bombie, 159S, h^ 
songs of Jike temper addressed in the one case to * O Cruel love ! ’ and 
^ in the otner to * O Cupid ! monarch over kings.’ A similar theme to 
that of Shakespeare’s Sonnet cxxvi. is treated by John Ford in the 
song, • Love is ever dying,’ in bis tragedy of the Broken Heart, 1633. 

H 
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the poet addresses is credited with a different disposi- 
tion and experience : 

AAd thou pment’it a pure luutalned prime. 

Thou hast pass’d by the ambush of joung daj», 

Either not assail'd, or Mctor being charg'd I 

At times melancholy overwhelms the writer: he 
despairs of the corruptions of the age (Ixvi.), re- 
proaches himself with carnal sin (cxix.), declares him- 
self weary of his profession of acting (cxi. cxii ), and 
foretells his approaching death(lxxi.-lxxiv.) Through- 
out arc dispersed obsequious addresses to the youth in 
his capacity of sole patron of the poet’s verse (cf. xxiii. 
xxxvii. c. ci, ciii. civ.) But in one sequence the friend 
is sorrowfullyVeproved for bestowing his patronage 
on rival poets (IxxvIii.-lxxxvI.) In three sonnets 
near the close of the first group in the original edition, 
the writer gives varied assurances of his constancy in 
love or friendship which apply indifferently to man or 
woman (cf. exxii. cxxiv exxv.) 

In two sonnets of the second ‘group* (exxvi.- 
clii.) the poet compliments his mistress on her black 
complexion and raven-black hair and eyes. In twelve 
sonnets he hotly denounces his ‘dark’ mistress for 
her proud disdain of his affection, and for her mani- 
fold infidelities with other men. Apparently con- 
Mam tinuing a theme of the first ‘group,* the poet 
the Kc»nd fcbukcs the woman, whom he addresses, for 
■group’ having beguiled his friend to yield himself to 
her seductions (cxxxiii.-cxxxvi.) Elsewhere he makas 
satiric reflections on the extravagant compliments 
paid to the fair se.x by other sonnetteers (No. exxx.) 
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or lightly quibbles on his name of ‘ Will ' (cxxx.-vi.) 
In tone and subject-matter numerous sonnets in the 
second as in the first ‘group’ lack visible sign of 
coherence with those they immediately precede or 
follow. 

It is not merely a close study of the text that 
confutes the theory, for which recent writers have 
fought hard, of a logical continuity in Thorpe’s 
arrangement of the poems in 1609. There remains 
the historic fact that readers and publishers of the 
seventeenth century acknowledged no sort of signifi- 
cance in the order in which the poems first saw the 
light. When the sonnets were printed for a second 
time in 1640 — thirty-one years al'ter their first 
appearance — they were presented in a completely 
different order. The .short descriptive titles whicli 
were then supplied to single sonnets or to short 
sequences proved that the collection was regarded as 
a disconnected series of occasional poems in more 
or less amorous vein. 

In whatever order Shakespeare’s sonnets be 
studied, the claim that has been advanced in their 
Lackoi behalf to rank as autobiographical docu- 
fentiment uients Can only be accepted with many 
blS'"' qualifications. Elizabethan sonnets were 
sonnets. commonly the artificial products of the poet’s 
fancy. A strain of personal emotion is occasionally 
discernible in a detached effort, and is vaguely trace- 
able in a few sequences ; but autobiographical con- 
fessions were very rarely the stuff of winch thp 
Elizabethan sonnet was made. The typical collection 


( 


{ 
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of Elizabethan sonnets was a mosaic of plagiarisms, 
a medley of imitative studies. Echoes of the French 
or of the Italian sonnetteers, with their Platonic 
idealism, are usually the dominant notes. The echoes 
often have a musical quality peculiar to themselves. 
Daniel’s fine sonnet (xlix.) on ‘Care-charmer, sleep,’ 
although directly inspired by the French, breathes a 
finer melody than the sonnet of Pierre de Brach * 
Their de- apostrophising * le sommeil chasse-soin ’ 
pendence^ (in the collection entitled ‘ Les Amours 
arid Italian d'Aym^e'), or the sonnet of Philippe Des- 
portes invoking ‘ Sommeil, paisible fils 
de la nuit lolitaire ’ (in the collection entitled 
‘ Amours d’Hippolyte ’).* But, throughout Elizabe- 
than sonnet literature, the heavy debt to Italian and 
French effort is unmistakable.* Spenser, in 1569, at 
the outset of his literary career, avowedly translated 
numerous sonnets from Du Bellay and»from Petrarch, 
and his friend Gabriel Harvey bestowed on him the 
title of ‘ an English Petrarch ’ — the highest praise that 
the critic conceived it possible to bestow on an English 
sonnettecr.^ Thomas Watson in 1582, in his collec- 

‘ 1347-1604. Cf. De Brach, CE'tffrtff edited by Reinhold 

Dezeimeris, i86l, i. pp. 59-60. 

* See Appendix ix. 

* Section x. of the Appendix to this volume supplies a biblio- 
graphical note on the sonnet in France between. 1550 and 1600, with 
a list of the sixteenth-centnry sornietteers of Italy. 

* Gabriel Harvey, in his Pierces Sttperero^Hon {1593, p. 61), after 
enthusiastjp cennmendation of Petrarch’s sonnets {‘Petrarch’s invention 
is pure love itself; Petrardi’s elocution pure beaut}* itself’}, justifies the 
common English practice of imitating diem bn the ground that ‘all the 
noblest Italian, French, and Spanl^ poets have in their several ^-eias 
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tion of metrically irregular sonnets which he entitled 
‘'EKATOi\inA0IA,or A Passionate Centurj^of Love/ 
prefaced each poem, which he termed a ‘passion/ with 
a prose note of its origin and intention. Watson frankly 
informed his readers that one ‘passion ’ was ‘ wholly 
translated out of Petrarch ; ’ that in another passion 
‘he did very busily imitate and augment a certain ode 
of Ronsard ; ’ while ‘ the sense or matter of “ a third ” 
was taken out of Serafino in his "Strambotti.”’ In 
every ease Watson gave the exact reference to his 

Petrarchized ; and it is no dislionour for tlic daintiest or divincst Muse 
to be his scholar, whom the amiablcst invention and Ircautifullcst 
elocution acknowledge their master.’ Both Frcnc,''. and English son- 
netteers habitually admit that they arc open to the charge of pkagiarising 
Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura (cf. Du Beliaks Les Aineur;, cd. Bccq 
de FouquiJrcs, 1876, p. 1S6, and D.aniel’s Delia, Sonnet x.x.wiii.) 
The dependent relations in which both English and French sonnetteers 
stood to Petrarch may be best realised by comparing such a popular 
sonnet of the ItalLan master as Ko. ciii. (or in some editions Ixxxnii.) in 
Sonetti in Vila di. M. Laura, beginning ‘ S’ amor non e, che dunque 
e quel eh’ i’ sento?’ with a rendering of it into French like that of 
De Baif in his Amonrs de Francinc (ed. Becq do Fouquiurcs, p. 121), 
beginning, ‘ Si ce n’est pas Amour, que sent donques mon cccur ? ’ or 
with a rendering of the same sonnet into English like that by Watson in 
his Passionate Cenf:try, No, v., beginning, ‘ If ’f bee not love I feelc, 
what is it then ? ’ Imitation of Petrarch is a constant characteristic of 
the English sonnet throughout the sixteenth centurj’ from the date of 
the earliest efforts of Surrey and Wyatt. It is interesting to compare 
the skill of the early and late sonnetteers in rendering the Italian master. 
Petrarch’s sonnet Tn vita di M. Laura (No. l::x.x. or l.xxxi., beginning 
‘ Cesare, poi che ’1 traditor d’ Egitto ’) was independently translated 
both by Sir Thomas Wyatt, about 1530 (ed. Bell, p. 60), and by Francis 
Davison in his Poetical Rhapsody (1602, cd. Bullen, i, 90). Petrarch’s 
sonnet (No. xcv. orexiii.) was also rendered independency both by 
Wyatt (cf. Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, ed. Arber, p. 23) and 
by Drummond of Hawthomden (ed. Ward, i. 100, 221). 
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foreign original, and frequently appended a quotation. ‘ 
Drayton in 1594, in the dedicatory sonnet ofhiscollec- 
tion of sonnets entitled * Idca,‘ declared that it was ‘a 
fault too common in this latter time* ‘to filch from 
Desportes or from Petrarch’s pen'* Lodge did not 
acknowledge his borrowings more specifically than his 
colleagues, but he made aplain profession of indebted- 
ness to Desportes when he wrote* ‘ Few men arc able 
to second the sweet conceits of Philippe Desportes, 
whose poetical writings arc ordinarily in everybody’s 
hand’® Giles Fletcher, who in his collection of 
sonnets called ‘Licia'(iS93) simulated the varying 

* Eight of Watson’s 60cvn<tt3i€, accotdmgto hisovinaccount>rendct- 
ings from Petrardi ; twelre are from Smfino dell’ Aqmla (1466-1500); 
four each come from Strozea, an Italian poet, and from Ronsard ; three 
from the Italian poet Agnolo Fircntuola(i493-i54S>; tv-o each from 
the French poet, Etienne Forcadel,knownasForcatuIu$ (ISM 

the Italian Girolamo Parabosco (/7 154S), and /Eneas S>lnu$} while 
many arc based on passages from such authors as (among the Greeks) 
Sophocles, Theocritus, Apollonius of Rhodes (author of the epic ‘Argo 
nautica'); or (among the Latins) \irgil, Tibullus, Ond, Horace, 
Propertius, Seneca, Plm} , Lucan, ^IartIal, and Valerius Flaccus , 
or (among other modern Italians) Angelo PoUiiano (1454-1 494) ^tid 
Baptista MantuaDUs(i448-i5i6) ; or (amongolher modern Frenchmen) 
Gervasius Sepinus of Saumur, writer of eclogues after the manner 
of Virgil and Mantuanus 

* No importance can be attached to Drayton’s pretensions togreater 
originality than his neighbours. The rety line m which he nsakes the 
claim (‘ I am no pek purse of another's wit’) is a serbatim theft from 
a sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney 

* Lodge’s Marganie, p 79 See Appendia ix for the text of 

Desportes’s sonnet {Diane, livre 11 No 111 ) and Lodge’s translation 
in Phlhs Lodge gave two other translations of the same sonnet of 
Despoyes — in his romance of (Hunterian Society’s reprint, 

p 74), and in his \olume of poems called Snllaes Metamorphosis (p 
44) Sonnet xxxiii of Lodge’s Fhslhs is icndeied with equal literal 
ness from Ronsard But Desportes was Lodge’s special master 
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moods of a lover under the sway of a great passion 
as successfully as most of his rivals, stated on his 
title-page that his poems were all written in ' imitation 
of the best Latin poets and others,’ Very many oi 
the love-sonnets in the series of sixty-eight penned 
ten years later b)' William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den have been traced to their sources in the Italian 
sonnets not merel)^ of Petrarch, but of the sixteenth- 
century poets Guarini, Bembo, Giovanni Battista 
Marino, Tasso, and Sannazzaro.* The Elizabethans 
usually gave the fictitious mistresses after whom their 
volumes of sonnets were called the names that had 
recently served the like purpose in France. Daniel 
followed Maurice Seve - in christening his collection 
‘ Delia ; ’ Constable followed Desportes in christening 
his collection ‘ Diana ; ’ v/hile Drayton not only 
applied to his sonnets on his title-page in 1 594 the 
French term ‘ amours,’ but bestowed on his ima- 
ginary heroine the title of Idea, which seems to have 
been the invention of Claude de Pontoux,^ although it 
was employed by other French contemporaries. 

With good I'cason Sir Philip Sidney warned the 
public that ‘ no inward touch ’ was to be expected 
from sonnetteers of his day, whom he describes as 

‘ [Men] that do dictionar)'’s method bring 
Into their rhymes running in rattling rows ; 

[Men] that poor Petrarch’s long deceased woes 
With newborn sighs and denizened wot do sing.’ 

‘ See Drummond’s Poems, ed. W. C. Ward, in Muses’ Library, 
1894, i. 207 seq. ^ • 

- S eve’s Dilh was first published at Lyons in 1544. 

= 1530-1579- 
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Sidney'unconvincingly claimed greater sincerity for 
his own experiments. But *even amorous sonnets in 
Sonnetteers’ the gallantest and sweetest civil vein/ wrote 
of Gabriel Harvey in * Pierces Supererogation ’ 

cerit}'. ' in i593>‘arc but dainties of a pleasurable 
wit/ Drayton’s sonnets more nearly approached 
Shakespeare's in quality than those of any contem- 
porary. Yet Drayton told the readers of his collec- 
tion entitled * Idea (after the French) that if any 
sought genuine passion in them, they had better go 
elsewhere. ‘ In all iiumours sportively he ranged,’ he 
declared. Giles Fletcher, tn 1593, introduced his 
collection of imitative sonnets entitled ‘ Licia, or 
Poems of Love/ with the warning, ‘ Now in that I 
have written love sonnets, if any man measure 
my affection by my style, let him say I am in love. 
. . . Here, take this by the way ... a man may 
write of love and not be in love, as well as of 

' In two of his century of sonnets (Nos. xiii. and xxiv. in 1594 
edition, renumbered xxxii. and iiii. in 1619 edition) Drayton hints 
that his ‘ fair Idea ’ embodied traits of an identi/iable lady of his ac- 
quaintance, and he repeats the hint in tw-o other short poems j but 
the fundamental piinciples of his soTrocttecting exploits are defined 
explicitly in Sonnet xviii. in 1 594 edition. 

Some, wben in ibymc, they of their loves do tell, . . . 

Only I call li.e. 1 call only] on my dinne Idea. 

] oachim du BelUy, one of the French poets who anticipated Drayton 
in addressing sonnets to ' L’ld^e,’ left the reader in no doubt of his intent 
by concluding one poem thus s 

L^, G moQ Sme, at) plus hsiilt cie! suid^e, 
f Tu y pourru recogn^stiel'IdSe 

De la tju’en ce tnoode i'adme. 

(Du Bellay’s Olive, No. cxiil., published in 1568.) 
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or parodies of the conventional efforts.’ Even Shake- • 
speare does not seem to have escaped Davies’s con- 
demnation. Sir John is especially severe on the 
sonnetteers who handled conceits based on legal 
technicalities, and his eighth ‘ gulling sonnet,’ in 
which he ridicules the application of law terms to 
affairs of the heart, may well have been suggested 
by Shakespeare’s legal phraseology in his Sonnets 
Ixxxvii. and cxxiv. ;* while Davies’s Sonnet ix,, 
beginning: 

‘ To love, my lord, I do knight’s service owe ’ 

must have parodied Shakespeare’s Sonnet xxvi., begin- 
ning : • 

‘ Lord of my love, to whom in %-assalage,’ &c.* 

Echoes of the critical hostility are heard, it is curious 
to note, in nearly all the references that Shakespeare 
Shake- himself makes to sonnetteering in his plays, 
sc^fui ‘ Tush, none but minstrels like of sonnetting,’ 
allusion to exclaims Biron in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 

sonnets in 

his plays, (iv. iii. 1 58). In the ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ’ (HI. ii. 68 seq.) there is a satiric touch in the 
recipe for the conventional love-sonnet which Proteus 
offers the amorous Duke : 

You must lay lime to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets whose composed rime 

* Thev were first ^orinted ty' Dr, Grosart for the Chetham Society 
in 1873 in his edition of * the Dr. Farmer MS.,’ a sixteenth and se\en- 
teenth century commonplace book preseni’ed in the Chetham Library’ 
at Manchester, pt. i. pp. 76-81. Dr. Grosart also included the poems 
in his edition of Sir John Davies’s IVerks^ 1876, ii. 53-62. 

* Davies’s Sotmet viii. is printed in Appendix ix. 

* See p. 127 infra. 
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Should be full fraught with serviceable vows . . 

Say that upon the altar of her beauty 

You sacrifice your sighs, your tears, your heart. 

Mercutio treats Elizabethan sonnetteers even less 
respectfully when alluding to them in his flouts at 
Romeo : ‘Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flowed in : Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen- 
wench, Marry, she had a better love to be-rhyme her.’ ’ 
In later plays Shakespeare’s disdain of the sonnet is 
still more pronounced. In ‘ Hemy V ‘ (ill. vii. 33 
et seq.) the Dauphin, after bestowing ridiculously mag- 
niloquent commendation on his charger, remarks, ‘ I 
once writ a sonnet in his praise, and begun thus : 
“ W onder of nature ! ” ’ The Duke of Orleans retorts : 
‘ I have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s mistress.’ 
The Dauphin replies : ‘ Then did they imitate that 
which 1 composed to my courser ; for my horse is m)'' 
mistress.’ In ‘ Much Ado about Nothing ’ (V. ii. 4-7) 
Margaret, Hero’s waiting-woman, mockingly asks 
Benedick to ‘ write her a sonnet in praise of her 
beauty.’ Benedick jestingly promises one so ‘ in high 
a style that no man living shall come over it’ Sub- 
sequently (v. iv. 87) Benedick is convicted, to the 
amusement of his friends, of penning ‘a halting 
sonnet of his own pure brain ’ in praise of Beatrice. 

' Rovieo and Inlief, ll. iv. 41-4. 
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THE BORROWED CONCEllS OF THE SONNETS 

At a first glance a far larger proportion of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets give the reader the illusion of 
personal confessions than those of any contemporary> 
but when allowance has been made for the current 
conventions of Elizabethan sonnetteering, as well as 
for Shakesjfeare’s unapproached affluence in dramatic 
sicnderauto- instinct and invention—an affluence which 
SiSeni enabled him to identify himself with every 
phascof human emotion — theautobiographic 
sonneu element in his sonnets, although it may not j 
be dismissed altogether, is seen to shrink to slender 
proportions. As soon as the collection is studied 
comparatively with the many thousand sonnets that 
the printing presses of England, France, and Italy 
poured forth during the last years of the sixteenth 
century, a vast number of Shakespeare’s performances 
prove to be little more than professional trials of , 
Th im' superlative merit, to which , 

lative de- he deemed himself challenged by the efforts | 
of contemporary practitioners. The thoughts 1 
and^words of the sonnets of Daniel, Drayton, Watson, 
Bamabe Barnes, Constable, and Sidney were assimi- 
lated by Shakespeare in his poems as consciously and 
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with as little compunction as the plays and novels ot 
contemporaries in his dramatic work. To Drayton he 
was especially indebted.^ Such resemblances as are 
visible between Shakespeare’s sonnets and those of 
Petrarch or Desportes seem due to his study of the 
English imitators of those sonnetteers. Most of Ron- 

’ Mr. Fleay in liis Biographical Chronicle of the English Stagey 
ii. 226 seq., gives a striking list of parallels between Shakespeare’s and 
Drayton’s sonnets which any reader of the two collections in conjunc- 
tion could easily increase, Mr, Wyndham in his v.'iluablc edition of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, p. 255, argues that Drayton was the plagiarist 
of Shakespeare, chiefly on bibliographical grounds, which he does not 
state quite accurately. One hundred sonnets belonging to Drayton’s 
Idea series are extant, but they were not all published by him at 
one time. Fifty-three were alone included in his first a^d only separate 
edition of 1594 ; six more appeared in a reprint of Idea appended to 
the Heroical Epistles in 1599 ; twenty-four of these were gradually 
dropped and thirty-four new ones substituted in reissues appended 
to volumes of his writings issued respectively in 1600, 1602, 1603, 
and 1605. To the collection thus re-formed a further addition of 
twelve sonnets and a withdrawal of some twelve old sonnets were made 
in the final edition of Drayton’s works in 1619. There the sonnets 
number sixty-three, hir. Wyndham insists that Drayton’s latest pub- 
lished sonnets have alone an obvious resemblance to Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, and that they all more or less reflect Shakespeare’s sonnets as 
printed by Thorpe in 1609, But the whole of Drayton’s century of sonnets 
except twelve were in print long before 1609, and it could easily be shown 
that the earliest fifty-three published in 1594 supply as close parallels 
with Shakespeare’s sonnets as any of the forty-seven published subse- 
quently. Internal evidence suggests that all but one or two of 
Drayton’s sonnets were written by him in 1 594, in the full tide of 
the sonnetteering craze. Almost all were doubtless in circulation in 
manuscript then, although only fifty-three were published in 1594. 
Shakespeare would have had ready means of access to Drayton’s manu- 
script collection. Mr, Collier reprinted all the sonnets that Drayton 
published between 1594 and 1619 in his edition of Djayton’s 
poems for the Roxburghe Club, 1856. Other editions of Dmyton’s 
sonnets of this and the last century reprint exclusively the collection of 
sixty-three appended to the edition of his works in 1619. 
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sard s nine hundred sonnets and many of his numerous 
odes were accessible to Shakespeare in English 
adaptations, but there arc a few signs that Shakespeare 
had recourse to Ronsard direct 

Adapted or imitated conceits arc scattered over 
the whole of Shakespeare's collection The> are 
usually manipulated with consummate skill, but 
Shakespeare's indebtedness is not therebj obscured 
Shakespeare in many beautiful sonnets describes 
spring and summer, night and sleep and their influence 
on amorous emotion Such topics arc common 
themes of the poetry of the Renaissance, and they 
figure in Shakespeare s pages clad in the identical 
livery that clothed them in the sonnets of Petrarch 
Ronsard, De Batf, and Desportes or of English 
disciples of the Italian and French masters* In 

' Almo't all sisKcnth centur) sonnew on spring in the absence oi 
thepo-ts love{cf ShaVespeare s Sonrets xc\ii xcix )are \ariaiions 
on the sentiment and ph^olo^ of Petrarchs well known sonnet 
xlu , In morte di M Laura ’ beginning 

ZeKn lonu e 1 twl tempo t mem 
Liriauelettie fanualu 

I girt r Pro^e « punS«r I lometu 
h pruiuvera cand «la c verm «Iu 
R dono I prat e Ic <t >1 rasMrtna 
Giove a sllr^a d nirarauafislia 
L ana e I acqoa « la terra i i amor p cna 
0,,ui animal d amar % riconv .1 a 
Mapermc lauo tornano i p ti cravt 
So p r cb«dclcor| oibndo trapse &c< 

‘tfv't.ii'f.TnJnlJsyi.hjjr'lWhcnii TUnumnroirfitfiT^whiamficn in'aonnen. 
pt ii. No IX Similar Sionnets and odes on April sptiog and bummer 
abound in French and English (cf Bccq de Fouquiere s CEuvres el oiiits 
de J A de Baif passim and CCuvrti choisies de: Coutemporain: de 
Boisard, p loS (by Remy Bellcau) p lag (by Amadis Jamyn) et 
passim) For descriptions of night and slcej see especially Konsard s 
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Sonnet xxiv. Shakespeare develops Ronsard’s conceit 
that his love’s portrait is painted pn his heart ; and in 
Sonnet cxxii. he repeats something of Ronsard’s phra- 
seology in describing how his friend, who has just made 
him a gift of ‘tables,’ is ‘ character’d ’ in his brain.‘ Son- 
net xcix., which reproaches the flowers with stealing 
their charms from the features of his love, is adapted 
from Constable’s sonnet to Diana (No. ix,), and may be 
matched in other collections. Elsewhere Shakespeare 
meditates on the theory that man is an amalgam of the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire (xl.-xlv.) - In 
all these he reproduces, with such embellishments as 
his genius dictated, phrases and sentiments of Daniel, 
Drayton, Barnes, and Watson, who imported them 
direct from France and Italy. In two or three instances 
Shakespeare showed his reader that he was engaged 
in a mere literary exercise by offering him alternative 
renderings of the same conventional conceit. In 
Sonnets xlvi. and xlvii. he paraphrases twice over — 
appropriating many of Watson’s words — the unexhila- 
rating notion that the eye and heart are in perpetual 
dispute as to which has the greater influence on 

Amota-s (livre i. clxxxvi., livre ii. xxii. ; Odes, livre iv. No. iv., and 
his Odes Retrancheesxn. CEuvres, edited by Blanchemain, ii. 392-4.) 
Cf. Barnes’s Partlienophc and Parthenophil, Ixxxiii. cv. 

' Cf. Ronsard’s Amours, livre iv. clxxviii. ; Amours pour Astree, 
vi. The latter opens : 

II ne falloit, maistressc, aulrcs tablettes 
Pour vous graver que celles de mon cueur 
Oil de sa main Amour, nostre vainqueur, 

Vous a gravee et vos graces parfaites. ^ 

Cf. Spenser, Iv. ; Barnes’s Parthenophe and Parthenophil, No. 
Ixxvii. ; Fulke Greville’s Ccelica, No. vii. 
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lovers.' In the concluding sonnets, cliil. and cliv., he 
gives alternative versions of an apologue illustrating 
the potency of love which first figured in the Greek 
anthology, had been translated into Latin, and sub- 
sequently won the notice of English, French, and 
Italian sonnetteers.^ -f' 

In the numerous sonnets in which Shakespeare 
Shake- boasted that his verse was so’ certain of im- 
cSmsof mortality that it was capable of immorta- 
taiuy for Using the person to whom it was addressed, 
his sonnets he gave voice to no conviction that was 

a borrowed " . 

conceit. peculiar to his mental constitution, to 

no involuntary exaltation of spirit, or spontaneous 

« 

‘ A similar conceit is the topic of Shakespeare’s Sonnet xxiv. 
Ronsard's Ode (li^re iv. No. xx.) cons’isls of a like dialogue between 
the heart and the eye. The conceit is traceable to Petrarch, whose 
Sonnet Iv. or Ixiii. ( ‘ Occhi, piangete, accompagnate il core ’) is a dialogue 
between the poet and his eyes, while his Sonnet xcix. orcxvii. is a com- 
panion dialogue between the poet and bis heart. Cf. Watson’s Tean 
of Fancie, xix. xx. (a pair of sonnets on the theme which closely 
resemble Shakespeare’s pair) ; Drayton’s Jdea, xxxih. ; Barnes’s 
Parthenophe and PartkeMphil, xx., and Constable’s Diana, W. 7. 

* The Greek epigram is in Palatine Anthology, ix. 627, and is 
translated into Latin in Selecta Epigrammaia, Basel, 1529. The 
Greek lines relate, as in Shakespeare’s sonnets, how a nymph who 
sought to quench love’s torch in a fountain only succeeded in heating 
the water. An added detail Shakespeare borrowed from a very recent 
adaptation of the epigram in Giles Fletcher’s Licia, 1593 (Sonnet 
xxvii.), where the poet’s Love bathes in the fountain, with the result 
not only that ‘she touched the water and it burnt with Love,’ but 
also 

Now by her means it pinvhased hath that bliss 
Which all diseases qtdckty can temnve. 

Similarly Shakespeare in Sonnet div. not merely sUtes that the ‘cool 
well ’ into which Cupid’s torch bad follen ‘ from Love’s fire took at 
’ perpetual,’ but also that it grew ‘ a bath and healthful remedy for men 
diseased.’ 
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ebullition of feeling. He was merely proving that he 
could at will, and with superior effect, handle a theme 
that Ronsard and Desportes, emulating Pindar, 
Horace, Ovid, and other classical poets, had latel}'’ 
made a commonplace of the poetry of Europe.’ Sir 
Philip Sidney, in his ‘ Apologie for Poetrie ’ (1595) 
wrote that it was the common habit of poets ‘ to tell 
you that they will make you immortal by their verses. 

‘ Men of great calling,’ Nash wrote in his ‘ Pierce 
Pennilesse,’ 1593, ‘take it of merit to have their 
names eternised by poets.’ ^ In the hands of Eliza- 
bethan sonnetteers the ‘ eternising ’ faculty of their 

> In Greek poetrj' the topic is treated in Pindars^O/jw/rV Odes, xi., 
and in a fragment by Sappho, No. l6 in Bergk’s Poetce Lyrici Greed. 

In Latin poetry the topic is treated in Ennius as quoted in Cicero, 
DeSenectute, c. 207; in Horace’s Odes, iii. 30; in Virgil’s Georgies, 
iii. 9 ; in Propertius, iii. i ; in 0 \'id’s Metamorphoses, xv. 871 seq. ; and 
in Martial, x. 27 seq. Among French sonnetteers Ronsard attacked the 
theme most boldly. His odes and sonnets promise immortality to the 
persons to whom they are addressed with an extravagant and a 
monotonous liberality. The following lines from Ronsard’s Ode (livre 
i. No. vii.) ‘ Au Seigneur Carnavalet,’ illustrate his habitual treatment 

of the theme : — 

C’est un travail de bon-heur 1 Les neuf divines pucelles 

Chanter les hommes louables, I Gardent ta gloire chez elles ; 

Et leur bastir un honneur 1 Et mon luth, qu ell ont fait estre 

Seul vainqueur des ans muables. De leurs secrets le grand prestre, 

Le marbre ou I’airain vestu Par cest hymne solennel 

D’un labeur vif par I’enclume Respandra dessus ta race 

N’animent tant la vertu Je ne sgay quoy de sa grace 

Que les Muses par la plume. . . Qui te doit faire etemel. 

(^(Euvres de Ronsard, ed. Blanchemain, ii. 58, 62.) 

I quote two other instances from Ronsard on p. 116, note i. 
Desportes was also prone to indulge in the same conceit ; cf. his 
Cleonice, sonnet 62, which Daniel appropriated bodily in ^is Delia 
Sonnet xxvi.) Desportes warns his mistress that she will live in his ^ 
verse like the phcenix in fire. 

2 Ed. Shuckburgh, p. 62. ® Shakespeare Soc. p. 93, 
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verse became a staple and indeed an inevitable topic. 
Spenser wrote inhis* Amoretti ’(1595, Sonnet Ixxv) ■ 

^ Jly verse jour virtues rare shall eternize, 

• -And in the hea^ ens write your glonous name 

Drayton and Daniel developed the conceit with 
unblushing iteration Drayton, who spoke of his 
efforts as ‘ my immortal song ’ {Ideay vi 14) and ‘ my 
world-out-n earing rhymes* (xHv 7), embodied the 
vaunt in such lines as : 

tVhile thus my pen strives to eternize thee (7cfea xliv i) 
Ensuing ages yet my rhymes shall chensh (»3 \Ii% ii) 

My name shall mount onto eternity xJiv 14) 

All that I seek is to etermze thee (ti alvii 14) 

• 

Daniel was no less explicit • 

This [tf. verse] may remain thy lasting monument {Dtha, xxxvii 9) 
Thou mayst m after ages live esteemed, 

Unbuned in these lines {tb xxxut 9-10) 

These [se my verses] are the arks, the trophies I erect 
That fortify thy name against old age j 
And these [te. verses] thy sacred virtues must protect 
Against the dark and time’s consuming i~vge (r^ 1 9-12) 

Shakespeare, in his references to his ‘ eternal 
lines ’ (xviii 1 2) and in the assurances that he gives 
the subject of his addresses that the sonnets are, 
in Daniel's exact phrase, his * monument ' (Ixxxi 9, 
evil 13), was merely accommodating himself to the 
prevailing taste Characteristically in Sonnet Iv. 
he invested the topic with a splendour that was not 
approached by any other poet : * 


‘ Other references to the topic appear in Sonnets xix , hv , Ix , Ixm , 
Ixv , Ixxxi. and cvii 
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Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; ' 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmear’d with sluttish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 

And broils root out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memorj’. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgement that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

The imitative element is no less conspicuous in 

the sonnets that Shakespeare distinctive!)' addresses 

( 

’ See the quotation from Ronsard on p. 114, note i. This sonnet 
is also very like Ronsard’s Ode (livre v. No. .\xxii.) ‘A sa Muse,’ 
which opens : 

Plus dur que far j’ay fini mon ouvrage, 

Que Van, dispos h demencr Us pas, 

Que Veau, le vent on le brulant orage, 

L’injuriant, ne ru'ront point a has. 

Quand ce viendra que le dernier trespas 
M'assoupira d’un somme dur, a Vheure, 

Sous le tombeau tout Konsard n'ira pas, 

Restant de luy la part mellleure. . . . 

Sus donque. Muse, emporte au ciel la gloire 
Que j’ay gaignie, annonjant la victoire 
Dont ^ bon droit je me voyjouissant. . . . 

Cf. also Ronsard’s Sonnet Ixxii. in Anionrs (livre i.), where he declares 
that his mistress’s name 

Victorieux des peuples et des rois 
S'en voleroit sus I’aile de ma rj’me. 

But Shakespeare, like Ronsard, knew Horace’s far-famed Ode (bk. iii. 

30) : 

Exegi monumentum rere perennius 

Regalique situ pyramidum altius, < 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annortim series, et fuga temporum. 
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to a woman. In two of the latter (cNxxv.-vi.), where 
he quibbles over the fact of the identity of his own 
name of Will with a lady’s *wiir (the synonym in 
EUxabethan English. of both, ‘ lust’ and ‘ obstinacy he 
derisively challenges comparison with wire-drawn con- 
Conceits in c^its of rival sonncttcers, especially of Bar- 
d^sed to' Barnes, who had enlarged on his disdain- 

awoman. fulmistress’s ‘ Wills,’ and had turned theword 
* grace ‘ to the same punning account as Shakespeare 

Nor can there be any doubt that Shakespeare wrote with a direct 
jefettnce \o \he conduding totic \ines ol OTid’S AUiamorf’hMtJ {vi. 

871-9) : 

Jamqus opus «xesi, quod nec J«vu ira n«c isoes, 
tAe pot«rit ftfrum, nec «dax abolero vetostas. 

Cum voI«t nia dies, qu» nil nisi corporis hujas 

Jus habet, incerii spatium mibi finUt sv> > , 

Parte camen meiiore me! super aita perenais 

Astra ferar nomenque erit indelebile nostrum. 

This passage was familiar to Shakespeare in one ©f his favourite books 
— Golding’s translation of the Mtlamorthottz. Golding’s rendering 
opens : 

Nw have X bioushl a woike to end which neither Jove's fierce vnath 
Nor sword nor fire nor (redins age, with all the force it bath 
Are able lo abolish quite, &C. 

Meres, after his mention of Shakespeare’s sonnets in his Taniia 

{*598)* quotes parts of both passives from Horae* and Ovid, and ves 
a Latin paraphrase of his own, which, hesays, wouldfit the lipsof our 
contemporary poets besides Shakespeare. Theintroduction of the name 
Mars into Meres’s paraphrase as well as into line 7 of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet Iv. led Mr. Tyler (onwhatareinanycaseverytrivial grounds) to 
the assumption that Shakespeare was borrowing from his admiring critic, 
and was therefore wiitingaftei 1598, when Jleres’s book was published. 
In Golding’s translation reference is made lo Mars by name (the Latin 
here cylls the god Gradit-ns) a few lines above the passage already 
quoted, and the word caught Shakespeare’s eye there. Shakespeare 
owed nothing to Meres’s paraphrase, but Meres probably owed muchlo 
passages in Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
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turned the word ‘ will.' * Similarly in Sonnet cxxx. 
beginning 

My mistress’ eyes arc nothing like the snn ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red . . . 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head," 


he satirises the conventional lists of precious stones, 
metals, and flowers, to which the sonnetteers likened 
their mistresses’ features. 

In two sonnets (cxxvii. and cxxxii.) Shakespeare 
amiably notices the black comple.xion, hair, and 
eyes of his mistress, and expresses a pre- 
of ^ wSik- ference for features of that hue over those of 
the fair hue which was, he tel,1s us, more 
often associated in poetry with beauty. He com- 
mends the ‘ dark lady ’ for refusing to practise those 
arts by which other women of the day gave their hair 
and faces colours denied them by Nature. Here 
Shakespeare repeats almost verbatim his own lines 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ (iv. iii. 241-7), where the 
heroine Rosaline is described as ‘black as ebony,’ 
with ‘ brows decked in black,’ and in ‘ mourning ’ for 

’ See Appendix VIII., ‘The Will Sonnets,’ for the interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s conceit and like efforts of Barnes. 

- Wires in the sense of hair was peculiarly distinctive of the 
sonnetteers’ affected vocabularj'. Cf. Daniel’s Z>c/?V<;, 159 1, No. xxvi., 
‘ And golden hair may change to silver ivire ; ’ Lodge’s Phillis, 1595, 
‘ Made blush the beauties of her curled wire ; ’ Barnes’s Parthenophil, 
sonnet xlviii., ‘Her hairs no grace of golden wires want.’ The com- 
parison of lips with coral is not uncommon outside the Elizabethan 
sonnet, but it was universal there. Cf. ‘ Coral-coloured lips ’ (Zepheria, 
1594, No. xxiii.); ‘No coral is her lip’ (Lodge’s Phillis, iS9tj, No. 
viii.) ‘Ce beau coral’ are the opening words of Ronsard’s Amottrs, 
livre i. No. xxiii., where a list is given of stones and metals comparable 
with women’s features. 


c 
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her fashionable sisters* indulgence in the disguising 
arts of the toilet * No face is fair that is not full so 
black,’ exclaims Rosaline’s lover. But neither in the 
sonnets nor in the play can Shakespeare’s praise of 
blackness ’ claim the merit of being his own invention 
Sir Philip Sidney, m sonnet vii. of his ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella,’ had anticipated it The ‘ beams ’ of the 
eyes of Sidney’s mistress were ‘wrapt in colour 
black ’ and wore ‘ this mourning weed/ so 
That whereas black seems beauty’s contrarj , 

She even m black doth make all beauties flow.* 

To his praise of ‘ blackness ' in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’ Shakespeare appends a playful but caustic 
comment on the paradox that he detects in the con* 
ceit.^ Similarly, the sonnets, In which a dark com- 
plexion is pronounced to be a mark of beauty, are 
followed by others in which the poet argues in self- 
confutation that blackness of feature is hideous in a 
woman, and invariably indicates moral turpitude or 
blackness of heart. Twice, in much the same language 
as had already served a like purpose in the play, does 

' Shakespeare adopted this phraseology of Sidney literally in both 
the play and the sonnet ; while Sidney’s further conceit that the lady s 
eyes are m * this mourning weed’ in order * to honour all their deaths 
who for her bleed’ is reproduced m Shakespeare’s Sonnet cxwii —one 
of the two under consideration —where he tells his mistress tliat her e> es 
‘have put on black’ to become ‘loving mourners’ of him who la 
denied her love 

’ O paradox ' Black la the tjadge of bell. 

The hiv of dimgeon;. and the scowl of oisbt(£#te r Ztffi'irrr Zi?rr, IV 111 254 s) 
To look like her are chimney s w ee p er s black, 

Asd since her time are colliers counted bright, * 

And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack 
Dark needs no candle now, for dark is light (id g) 
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nets of 
vitupera- 
tion. 


he mock his ‘dark lady’ with this uncomplimentary 
interpretation of dark-coloured hair and eyes. 

The two sonnets, in which this view of ‘ blackness ’ 
is developed, form part of a series of twelve, which 
belongs to a special category of sonnetteering effort. 
In them Shakespeare abandons the sugared sentiment 
which characterises most of his hundred and fort3^-two 
remaining sonnets. He grows vituperative and pours 
The son- ^ volley of passionate abuse upon a woman 
whom he represents as disdaining his ad- 
vances. The genuine anguish of a rejected 
lover often expresses itself in curses both loud and deep, 
but the mood of blinding wrath which tl'\e rejection of 
a lovesuit may rouse in a passionate nature does 
not seem from the internal evidence to be reflected 
genuinely in Shakespeare’s sonnets of vituperation. 
It was inherent in Shakespeare’s genius that he should 
import more dramatic intensity than any other poet 
into sonnets of a vituperative type; but there -is also 
in his vituperative sonnets a declamatory parade of 
figurative extravagance which suggests that the emo- 
tion is feigned and that the poet is striking an attitude. 
He cannot havebecn in earnest in seeking to conciliate 
his disdainful mistress — a result at which the vitu- 
perative sonnets purport to aim — when he tells her 
that she is ‘ black as hell, as dark as night,’ and with 
‘ so foul a face ’ is ‘ the bay where all men ride.’ 

But external evidence is more conclusive as to the 
artificial construction of the vituperative sonnets. 
Again* a comparison of this series with the efforts of 
the modish sonnetteers assigns to it its true character. 
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Every sonnettcer of the sixteenth century, at some 
point in his career, devoted his energies to vituperation 
of a cruel siren. Ronsard in his sonnets celebrated in i 
language quite as furious as Shakespeare's a ‘ fierce 
tigress,’ a ‘ murderess/ a ‘Medusa.’ Bamabe Barnes af- 
fected to contend in his sonnets with a female ‘tyrant,’ 
a ‘Medusa,’ a ‘rock.’ ‘Women’ (Barnes laments) ‘are 
by nature proud as devils? The monotonous and arti- 
ficial regularity with which the sonnetteers sounded the 
vituperative stop, whenever they had exhausted their 
notes of adulation, excited ridicule in both England 
and France. In Shakespeare’s early life the convention 
was wittily parodied by Gabriel Harvey in ' An 
Amorous Odious sonnet intituled The Student's Loove 
or Hatrid, or both or neither, or what shall please the 
OAbriei looving or hating reader, cither in sport or 
Harvey’s earnest, to make of such contrary passions 
Odious as are here discoursed.’ * After extolling the 
Sonnet. facauty and virtue of his mistress above that 
of Aretino’s Angelica, Petrarch’s Laura, Catullus’s 
Lesbia, and eight other far-famed objects of poetic 
adoration, Harvey suddenly denounces her in bur- 
lesque rhyme as ‘ a serpent in brood,’ * a poisonous 
toad,’ ‘a heart of marble,’ and 'a stony mind as 
passionless as a block.’ Finally he tells her, 

V. S.W. ’niw.v.-y.i. 

They are altc^ether in thee incorporate. 

In^ France Etienne Jodelle, a professional sonnet- 

' The parody, which is not in sonnet form, is printed in Harvey’s 
Ltder-book (Camden Soc. pp. 101-43). 
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teer although he is best known as a dramatist, made 
, , ,, , late in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
■ Contr’ ^ tury an independent endeavourof like kind to 
stifle by means of parody the vogue of the 
vituperative sonnet. Jodelle designed a collection of 
three hundred sonnets which he inscribed to ‘ hate of a 
woman,’ and he appropriately entitled them ‘ Contr’ 
Amours’ in distinction from * Amours,’ the term applied 
to sonnets in the honeyed vein. Only seven of Jodelle’s 
‘ Contr’ Amours ’ are .extant, but there is sufflcient 
identity of tone between them and Shakespearels vitu- 
perative efforts almost to discoverin Shakespeare’s in- 
vectives a spark of Jodelle’s satiric fire.' The dark lady 

* No. vii. of Jodelle’s Conlf^ Amours runs thus : 

Combien dc fois mes vers ont-ils dord 
Cos cheucu.\ noirs dignes d’vnc Mcduse ? 

Combien de fois ce teint noir qui m amuse, 

Ay-ic de lis et roses colord t 

Combien ce front de rides labourd 

Ay-ie applani ? et quel a fait ma Muse 
Le gros sourcil, ou folle elle s’abuse, 

Ayant sur luy I'arc d’ Amour figurd ? 

Quel ay-ie fait son ocil se renfongant ? 

Quel ay-ie fait son grand ncz rougissaiit ? 

Quelle sa bouche et ses noires dents quclles 

Quel ay-ie fait le reste de ce corps ? 

Qui, me sentant endurer miile morts, 

Viuoit heureux de mes peines mortelles. 

(Jodellc’s CEttvrcs, 1597, pp. 91-94.) 

With this should be compared Shakespeare’s sonnets cxxxvii., cxlviii., 
and cl. Jodelle’s feigned remorse for having lauded the black hair and 
complexion of his mistress is one of the most singular of several .strange 
coincidences. In No. vi. of his Contr' Amours Jodelle, after re- 
proaching his ‘traitres vers’ with having untruthfully described his 
siren as a beauty, concludes : ^ 

‘ Ja si long temps faisant d’un Diablc vn Ange 
Vous m’ouurez I’ocii en I’iniuste louange, 

Et m’aueuglez en I’iniuste tourment. 
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of Shakespeare’s ‘ sonnets ’ may therefore be relegated 
to the ranks of the creatures of his fancy. It is quite 
possible that he may have met in real life a dark*K:om“ 
plexioned siren, and it is possible that he may have 
fared ill at her disdainful hands. But no such incident 
is needed to account for the presence of ‘the dark 
lady ’ in the sonnets. It was the exacting conventions 
of the sonnetteering contagion, and not his personal 
experiences or emotions, that impelled Shakespeare to 
give ‘ the dark lady ’ of his sonnets a poetic being * 
She has been compared, not very justly, with Shake- 
speare’s splendid creation of Cleopatra in his play of 

« 

With this should be compared Shakespeare’s Sonnet cxliv , lines p-io* 

And wbteber iba( my an;*! t>e torn d Hend 

Suip«et 1 may, ^et not directly ull 

A conventional sonnet or esiravagam vuopention, vihich Drummond 
of Haivthomden translated from hlanno {Rtme, 1602, pt 1 p 76), is 
introduced with grotesque inappropnatencss into Drummond s collection 
of ' sugared ’ sonnets (see pt i No xxxv Drummond’s Ibemt, cd 
W C Ward, 1 69, at?) 

' The theories that all the sonnets addressed to a woman were 
addressed to the ' dark lady,’ and (hat the ' dark lady ' is identifiable with 
Mary Fittoii, a mistress of the Lari of Pembroke, are baseless con 
jectures The extant portraits of Mary Fitton prove, her to be fair 
The introduction of her name into the discussion is solely due to the 
mistaken notion that Shakespeare was the prvUgS of Pembroke, lliat 
most of the sonnets were addressed to him, and that the poet was pro 
bably acquainted with his patron’s inistrcss. Sec Appendix v ii The 
expressions in two of the ntupentive sonnets to the effect that the dis 
dainfulmistress had ‘ robb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents ’ (cxlii 8) 
and ‘ m act her bed vow broke ’ (clii 37) have been held to imply that 
the womi)^ denounced by Shakespeare was married The first quotation 
, can only mean that she was unfaithful with married men, but both 
quotations seem to be general phrases of abuse, the meaning of which 
should not be pressed closely. 
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‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ From one point of view the 
same criticism may be passed on both. There is no 
j greater and no less ground for seeking in Shakespeare’s 
I personal environment the original of ‘ the dark lady ' 
I of his sonnets than for seeking there the original of his 
I Queen of Egypt. 
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IX 

THE PATROHAGE OF THE EARL OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

AiMID the borrowed conceits and poetic figures of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets there lurk suggestive references 
to the circumstances in his external life that attended 
their composifion. If few can be safely regarded as 
autobiographic revelations of sentiment, many of them 
offer evidence of the relations in which he stood to a 
patron, and to the position that he sought to fill in 
the circle of that patron's literary retainers. Twenty 
B«5grapbic 'vhich may for purposcsof exposition 

becntitlcd ‘dedicatory'sonnets,areaddressed 
tory’ toone who isdeclarcd without periphrasisand 
sonneta. without disguise to be a patron of the poet’s 
verse (Nos. xxiii., xxvi., xxxii., xxxvii., xxxviii., Ixix., 
Ixxvii.-lxxxvi., c, ci,, ciii., cvi.) In one of these — 
Sonnet Ixxviii. — Shakespeare asserted : 

So ott 'nave 1 invo'keil Chee ior my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee thdr poesy disperse. 

• 

.Subsequently he regretfully pointed out how his 
patron’s readiness to accept the homage of other 
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poets seemed to be thrusting him from the enviable 
place of pre-eminence in his patron’s esteem. 

Shakespeare’s biographer is under an obligation 
The Earl attempt an identification of the persons 
of South- whose relations with the poet are defined so 
u^^poet’s explicitl3\ The problem presented by the 
sole patron, jg simple. Shakespeare states un- 

equivocally that he has no patron but one. 

Sing pr. O Muse !] to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 

And gives thy pen both skill and argument (c, 7 - 8 ). 

For to no other pass my verses tend 

Than of your gi'aces and your gifts to tell (ciii. 11-12). 

The Earl of Southampton, the patron qf his narrative 
poems, is the only patron of Shakespeare that is known 
to biographical research. No contemporary document 
or tradition gives the faintest suggestion that Shake- 
speare was the friend or dependent of any other man of 
rank. A trustworthy tradition corroborates the testi- 
mony respecting Shakespeare’s close intimacy with 
the Earl that is given in the dedicatory epistles 
of his ‘Venus and Adonis ’ and 'Imcrece’, penned re- 
spectively in 1593 and 1594. According to Nicholas 
Rowe, Shakespeare’s first adequate biographer, 

‘ there is one instance so singular in its magnifi- 
cence of this patron of Shakespeare’s that if I had not 
been assured that the story was handed down by Sir 
William D’Avenant, who was probably very well 
acquainted with his affairs, I should not venture to 
have inserted; that my Lord Southampton (at one 
time gave him a thousand pounds to enable him to ‘ 
go through with a purchase which he heard he had a 
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mind to A bountj' \crj* great and \cr> rnre nt nny 
lime’ 

There is no difRculty in detecting the lineaments 
of the Earl of Southampton in tliosc of the man 
uho is distmcthcly greeted in the sonnets as the 
poet’s patron Three of the tiventy 'dcdicatorj' ’ 
sonnets mcrcl) translate into the language of poctrj' 
the expressions of devotion which had already done 
duty in the dedicatory epistle in prose that prefaces 
' Lucrccc ' That epistle to Southampton runs 

The lo\ e ' 1 dedicate to yonr lordahip is w ilhout end , vfliereof thu 
pamphlet, without bcsinrunj, »sbul a superfluous moiel) The w-arrant 
I have of your honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, msVes tt ysured of accei>tance M hat I hate done Is joun , 
what I have to do is jours, being pan in all I have, devoted j^un 
Weremj worth greater, my dutj would show greater, meantime, ns 
It ts, rt IS bound to jout lordship, to whom 1 wjvh long life, still 
lengthened with oU happioesv 

\ out lordship s in all duty, 

VVlLLlAM SltAkBSrCARE. 

Sonnet XXVI is a gorgeous rendering of these 
sentences • — 

‘ ‘Lover’ and ‘Jove’ nr Ehiabethan English were ordinarj 
sjTionyms for ‘ friend ’ and ‘ friendship ’ Hruius opens his address to 
the atiiens of Rome with the words, * Romans, countrymen, and/tntn,^ 
and subsequently describes Julius Carsar os ‘ mj best /<rer* (Jttltus 
Caiar, in ii 1^-49) Portia, when referring to Antonio, the bosom 
friend of her husband Bassamo, calls him * the lx>som of my lord ’ 
{Merchant of Veiuee, lit iv 17) Ben Jonson in his letters to Donne 
commonly described himself as his correspondent’s 'ever true lover,’ 
and Drayton, wnting to tVilliain Drummond of Hawthomden, in 
formed him that an admirer of his bterary worL was in love with him 
The w^rd ‘love’ was habitually applied to the sentiment subsisting 
between an author and his patron Nash, when dedicating Jar' 
WiHon m 1594 to Southampton, calls him ‘ a dear Iner of the 
lovers of poets as of the poets themselves ’ 
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Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee I send this written ambassage, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit : 

Duty so great, wliich wit so poor as mine 

May make seem Irare, in wanting words to show it. 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow it ; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving. 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 

And puls apparel on my tatter’d loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee ; 

Till then not show my head where thou may’st prove me.* 

The ‘ Lucrece ’ epistle’s intimation that the 
patron’s love alone gives value to the poet’s ‘ untutored 
lines ’ is repeated in Sonnet XXXII., wh'ich doubtless 
reflected a moment of depression : 

If thou survive my wdl-contentcd day, 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 

Compare them with the bettering of the time. 

And though they be outstripp’d by every pen. 

Reserve them for my love, not for their rh}’me, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

* There is little doubt that this sonnet was parodied by Sir John 
Davies in the ninth and last of his ‘ gulling ’ sonnets, in which he 
ridicules the notion that a man of wit should put his wit in vassalaae to 
any one. 

To love my lord I do knight’s service owe, 

And therefore now he hath my wit in ward ; 

But while it U-e. the poet's tvit] is in his tuition so 
Methinkshe doth intreat [i.e. treat] it passing hard ... 

But why should love after minority 

(When I have passed the one and twentieth year) 

Preclude my wit of his sweet liberty, , y 

And make it still the yoke of wardship bear ? 

I fear he [z.^. my lord] hath another title [f.e. right to my wit] got 
And holds my wic now for an idiot. 
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O, then \ouchsafe me Init this loxinf; lh(ni(;ht 
* Had m) fnend & Muse potm ^uh this pov.jnR »{■'» 

A dearer birtli Uian (Hk his lose }uil t roi 
To march in ranV^ oflieitcr «<|aip’jjc , ' 

But since he died and pocU belter jirovc, 

Theirs for Ihcir s!)te III read, hts for his loie ’ 

A like vein is pursued in greater CNaltation of spirit 
in Sonnet xxxviii : 

lion can my ''lusc want subject to mrcnt« 

W’hile thou dosi breathe, tbit pour 'it Into my »cr%c 
Thine own sweet argument, loo excellent 
horcterj \ulg^r piper to rehearse? 

O give tin self the tlianks, if aught In me 
\\ onh) perusal stand against ih) sight , 

For who's so dumb that cannot write to ilice, 
hen tl* u th)-self dost gi%c inicntJon light ♦ 

Be thou the tenth ^fuse, ten times mote In worth 
Tlian those old nine which rhjmen mioeiie ; 

And he that calls on thee. let him bnng forth 
h temal numben to outinc tong date 

If ni) slight 'fuse do please these curious tls)’*,. 

The pain be mine, Imt thine shall be the praise 

The central conceit here so finely developed — that 
the patron may claim as his own handiwork the 
prottge's verse because he inspires it — belongs to the 
most conventional schemes of dedicatory adulation 
When Daniel, in 1 592, inscribed his volume of sonnets 

‘ Mr Tyler assigns this sonnet to the year 159S or later, on the 
fallaaous ground that this line was proiably imitated from an ex 
pressvow tr. Mwton’a i’jjwo/jpn’s /mayr, jralAtthtd to iS^S, "ftYieTe 
‘ stantas ’ are said to ‘ match nch Iwdighl \tv warlike crjuipagc ’ The 
suggestion of plagiansm b quite gratuitous The phrase was common 
in Elizabethan literature long before Marston emplojed it Aarh, in 
his preface to Green's Mtnophm, which was published m 1589, wrote 
that the works of the poet Watson ‘march m equipage of honour with 
any of your ancient poets ’ 
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entitled * Delia ’ to the Countess of Pembroke, he 
played in the prefatory sonnet on the same note, and 
used in the concluding couplet almost the same words 
as Shakespeare. Daniel wrote : 

Great patroncs"; of the‘;e iny humble rhymes, 

Which thou from out thy greatness dost inspire .... 

O leave [/.«. cease] not still to grace thy work in me ... . 

\Micreof the Inavail I may challenge mine, 

But yet the glorj’, madam, must be thine. 

Elsewhere in the Sonnets we hear fainter echoes 
of the ‘ Lucrece ’ epistle. Repeatedly does the son- 
netteer renew the assurance given there that his patron 
is ‘ part of all ’ he has or is. Frequently do we meet 
in the Sonnets with such expressions a^ tliese; — 

[I] by a part of all your glory live (xx.xvii. 12) ; 

Thou art all the better part of me (x.xxix. 2) ; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me (Ixxiv. 8 ) ; 

while ‘ the love without end ’ which Shakespeare had 
vowed to Southampton in the light of day reappears 
in sonnets addressed to the youth as ‘ eternal love ’ 
(cviii. 9), and a devotion ‘what shall have no end^ 
(cx. 9). 

The identification of the rival poets whose ‘ richly 
compiled ’ ‘ comments ' of his patron’s ‘ praise ’ ex- 
cited Shakespeare’s jealousy is a more difficult 
inquiry than the identification of the patron. The 
rival poets with their ‘precious phrase by all the 
Muses filed' (Ixxxv. 4) must be sought among 
Rivals in tbe Writers who eulogised Southampton and 
SouAamp- known to have shared his patronage, 
favour. The field of choice is not small. Southampton ' 
from bojdiood cultivated literature and the society of 
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literary men. In 1594 no nobleman received so 
abundant a measure of adulation from the con- 
temporary world of letters.* Thomas Nash justly 
described the Earl, when dedicating to him his 
‘Life of Jack Wilton ’in 1594, as *a dear lover and 
cherisher as well of the lovers of poets as of the 
poets themselves.' Nash addressed to him many 
affectionately phrased sonnets. The prolific sonnet- 
teer Bamabc Barnes and the miscellaneous literary 
practitioner Gervase Markham confessed, respectively 
n isgjand 1595, yearnings fo^Southampton’seounte- 
nance in sonnets which glow hardly less ardently 
than Shake.^care’s with admiration for his personal 
charm. Similarly John Florio, the Earl’s Italian tutor, 
who is traditionally reckoned among Shakespeare’s 
Htcraiy acquaintances,* wrote to Southampton in 
1 598, in his dedicatory epistle before hts ‘ Worldc of 
Wordes’ (an Italian-English dictionary), ‘as to me 
and many more, the glorious and gracious sunshine 
of your honour hath infused light and life.’ 

Shakespeare magnanimously and modestly de- 
scribed thzt/>fvt/£/of Southampton, whom he deemed 
a specially dangerous rival, as an ‘ able ' and a ‘ better ’ 
‘spirit,’ ‘a worthier pen,’ a vessel 'of tall building and 
of goodly pride,’ compared with whom he was himself 
‘ a worthless boat.' He delected a touch of magic in 
the man’s writing. His ‘ spirit,' Shakespeare hypcrboli- 
cally declared, had been ‘by spirits taught to write 

3 ^ 

‘ See Appendir iv. for a full account of Southampton’s relations 
with Nash and other men of letters. 

* See p. 85, note. 

K 2 
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above a mortal pitch,’ and ‘ an affable familiar ghost * 
nightly gulled him with intelligence. Shake- 
spcarc's spcare’s dismay at the fascination exerted on 
a%ivai his patron by ‘the proud full sail of his 
[rival’s] great verse ’ sealed for a time, he 
declared, the springs of his own invention (Ixxxvn.) 

There is no need to insist too curiously on the 
justice of Shakespeare’s laudation of ‘ the other 
poet’s ’ powers. He was presumably a new-comer 
in the literary field who surprised older men of benevo- 
lent tendency into admiration by his promise rather 
than by his achievement. ‘ Eloquence and courtesy,' 
wi'ote Gabriel Harvey at the time, ‘ are ever bountiful in 

I 

the amplifying vein ; ’ and writers of amiability, Harvey 
adds, habitually blazoned the perfections that they 
hoped to see their young friends achieve, in language 
implying that they had already achieved them. All 
the conditions of the problem are satisfied by the 
rival’s identification with the young poet and scholar 
Barnabe Barnes, a poetic panegyrist of Southampton 
and a prolific sonnetteer, who was deemed by con- 
temporary critics certain to prove a great poet His 
first collection of sonnets, ‘ Parthenophil and Parthe- 
nophe,’ with many odes and madrigals interspersed, 
was printed in 1 593 ; and his second, ‘ A Centurie of 
Spiritual Sonnets,’ in 1 595. Loud applause greeted 
the first book, which included numerous adaptations 
from the classical, Italian, and French poets, and dis- 
closed, among many crudities, some fascinating^Iyrics 
and at least one almost perfect sonnet (No. Ixvi. ‘ 
‘ Ah, sweet content, where is thy mild abode ? ’) 
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Thomas Churchyard called Barnes * Petrarch's scholar ; ’ 
the learned Gabriel Harvey bade him ‘ go for^vard in 
maturity as he had begun in pregnancy,’ and ‘ be the 
gallant poet, like Spenser;* Campion judged his verse 
ftimabe to be * heady and strong’ In a sonnet that 
Barnes addressed in this earliest volume to 
the ‘virtuous* Earl of Southampton he 
declared that his patron's eyes were ‘the heavenly 
lamps that give the Muses light,’ and that his sole 
ambition was ‘by flight to rise ’ to a height worthy 
of his patron’s ‘virtues.’ Shakespeare sorrowfully 
pointed out in Sonnet Ixxviii. that Ids lord’s eyes 

^ that taught the dumb on high to sing. 

And hea\'y ignorance aloft to fiy, 

Have added feathers to the learned’s ’Ring, 

And given grace a double majesty ; 

while in the following sonnet he asserted that the 
‘worthier pen ’ of his dreaded rival when lending his 
patron ‘ virtue ’ was guilty of plagiarism, for he ' stole 
that word ' from his patron’s ‘ behaviour.’ The emphasis 
laid by Barnes on the inspiration that he sought from 
Southampton’s ‘ gracious eyes ' on the one hand, and 
his reiterated references to his patron’s* virtue ’ on the 
other, suggest that Shakespeare in these sonnets 
directly alluded to Barnes as his chief competitor in 
the hotly contested race for Southampton’s favour. 
In Sonnet Ixxxv. Shakespeare declares that ‘he cries 
Amen to every hymn that able spirit [i.e. his rival] 
afFordj.’ Very few poets of the day in England fob 
lowed Ronsard’spracticeof bestowing the title of hymn 
on miscellaneous poems, but Barnes twice applies 
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the word to his poems of love.' When, too, Shake- 
speare in Sonnet Ixxx. employs nautical metaphors to 
indicate the relations of himself and his rival with 
his patron — 

My saucy bark inferior far to his , . . 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, — 

he seems to write with an eye on Barnes’s identical 
choice of metaphor : 

My fancy’s ship tossed here and there by these [jf. sorrow’s floods] 

Still floats in danger ranging to and fro. 

How fears my thoughts’ swift pinnace thine hard rock ! - 

Gervase Markham is equally emphatic in his 

sonnet to Southampton on the potent^ influence of 

Other patron’s ‘eyes,’ which, he says, crown 

theories as < the most victorious pen ’ — a possible refe- 
to the , XT , , . . 

rival’s rence to Shakespeare. Nash s poetic praises 

identity. enthusiastic, and are 

of a finer literary temper than Markham’s. But 

Shakespeare’s description of his rival’s literary work 

fits far less closely the verse of Markham and Nash 

than the verse of their fellow aspirant Barnes. 

Many critics argue that the numbing fear of his 
rival’s genius and of its influence on his patron to 
which Shakespeare confessed in the sonnets was 
more likely to be evoked by the work of George 
Chapman than by that of any other contemporary 
poet. But Chapman had produced no conspicuously 
‘ great verse ’ till he began his translation of Homer in 
1598; and although he appended in 16 10 to a complete 

* Cf. Parthenophil, Madrigal i. line 12 ; Sonnet xvii. line 9. 

® Parthenophil, Sonnet xci. 
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edition of his translation a sonnet to Southampton, 
it was couched m the coldest terms of formality, and 
it was one of a senes of sixteen sonnets each addressed 
to a distinguished nobleman with whom the writer 
implies that he had no prc\jous relations ' Drayton, 

* Much irrclei-ance has been introduced mto ihe diwuwion of 
Chapman’s claim to be the nval port Prof Minto in his Charac 
teniiutof English Potltt p 291, argued that Chapman was the nun 
mainly b^use Sbalieapeaic declared his competilof to be tauj,ht to 
wnie by ‘spints’ — *his compeers by night*— as well as by *nn aftihle 
familiar ghost ’ which gulled him with intelligence ftt night (IxKvi 5 
seq 1 Proressor Minto saw in these phrases allusions to some remarks b) 
Chapman m his Shadows of A\fA/(i594}, a poem on hight- There 
Chapman warned authors m one passage that the spirit of hieratute 
will often withhold itself from them unless it have ‘drops of their 
blood like a her*enl) familiar,’ and in another place sportively inntcd 
' nimble asd aspinng wits' to join him in consecrating their cndetisotirs 
to ‘ sacred night ’ There u really no connection bei« een Shakespeare * 
theoT) of the supcmaiunl and noetumal sources of his rival s infiaence 
with Chapman’s inte allusion to the current faith in the power of 
* nightly familiars ’ over men’s minds and lives, or m Chapman’s manta 
uon to his literary comrades to honour Night with him It is superero 
gatory to assume that Shakespeare hid Chapman’s phrxws in hii mind 
when alluding to superstuions which were unisersnll) acknowledged 
It could be as easily argued on like grounds that Shakespeare was 
drawing on other authors. Nash in his prose tract called independently 
The Terrors ef the J^ight, which was also printed in 1594, devcnbcrl 
the nocturnal habits of ‘familiars’ more explicitly than Chapman 
The publisher Thomas Thorpe, m dedicating in j6oo Marlow e’s iranv 
lation of Lucan (bk j ) to his fnend Edward Blount, humorouslv 
referred to the same topic when he reminded Blount that ‘ thu spirit 
[* e Marlowe] whose ghost or genius is to be seen walk the Churchj-ard 
^ol St. "Paul s] in at fhe least three or four sheets was sometime 
9. fanithar of jour own ’ On the strength of these quotations, and 
acceptuig Professor Alinto’s line of argument, Nash, Thorpe, or Blount, 
whose ‘ familiar * is declared to have been no less a person-vge than 
Marlowh, has as good a claim as Chapman to be the rival poet of 
• Shakespeare’s sonnets. A second and equally impotent argument in 
Chapman’s favour has been suggested Chapman in the preface to his 
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Ben Jonson, and Marston have also been identified 
by various critics with ‘ the rival poet/ but none of 
these shared Southampton’s bounty, nor are the 
terms which Shakespeare applies to his rival's verse 
specially applicable to the productions of any of them. 

Many besides the ‘ dedicatory ’ sonnets are ad- 
dressed to a handsome youth of wealth and rank, for 
whom the poet avows ‘ love/ in the Elizabethan sense 
of friendship.’ Although no specific reference is made 
outside the twenty ‘ dedicatory ’ sonnets to the youth 
Sonnets of 3.S a literary patron, and the clues to his 
friendship, identity are elsewhere vaguer, there is good 
ground for the conclusion that the sonnets of dis- 
interested love or friendship also have Southampton 
for their subject. The sincerity of the poet’s senti- 
ment is often open to doubt in these poems, but they 
seem to illustrate a real intimacy subsisting between 
Shakespeare and a young Maecenas. 

translation of the//iWr (i6ii) denounces without mentioning any name 
‘ a certain envious windsucker that hovers up and down, laboriously 
engrossing all the air with his luxurious ambition, and buzzing into 
eveiy ear my detraction.’ It is suggested that Chapman here retaliated 
on Shakespeare for his references to him as his rival in the sonnets ; but it 
is out of the question that Chapman, were he the rival, should have 
termed those high compliments ‘detraction.’ There is no ground for 
identifying Chapman’s ‘ windsucker ’ with Shakespeare (cf. Wyndham, 
p. 25s). The strongest point in favour of the theory of Chapman’s 
identity with the rival poet lies in the fact that each of the two sections 
of his poem The Shadow of the Night (1594) is styled a ‘hymn,’ and 
Shakespeare in Sonnet Ixxxv. 6-7 credits his rival with writing 
‘hymns.’ But Drayton, in his Harwo 7 tie of the Chmrch, 1591, and 
Barnes, as we have just seen, both wrote ‘ hymns.’ The word was not 
loosely used in Elizabethan English, as in sixteenth-century Flinch, in 
the general sense of ‘ poem.’ 

‘ See p. 127, note i. 
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Extravagant compliment — ' gross painting ' Shake- 
speare calls it — was more conspicuous in the inter- 
course of patron and client during the last years of 
Elizabeth’s reign than in any other epoch For this 
result the sovereign herself was in part responsible 
Contemporary' schemes of literary compliment seemed 
infected by the feigned accents of amorous passion 
and false rhapsodies on her physical beauty with 
which men of letters scr\'ilcly sought to satisfy 
the old Queen’s incurable greed of flattery ‘ Sir 

‘ Sir Waller Ralegh was won! lo apostrophise his aged so\creign 
thus* 

Oh, hefwful love, my obj«ct •ml inveniton, 

Oh, (rue desire, (be spor of my conceit 
9 ih, eronhiest spint, my mittde im;>qUton, 

Ob, ejestransparent. my affection t ban 
Oh princely form, my fancy* ademam, 

Dirine conceit, my pain * acceptance, 

Oh, a I In coe I Oh, heaven on earth transparent ) 

The seat of joy and love s abonOasce I 

{Ci Cynthia, a fragment m Paetnt of Ralagh, cd Htnnali, p 33 ) 
t\Tien Ralegh leaves Elizabeth’s presence he tell us his 'forsaken 
heart ’ and his * wfitheied mind ’ were ‘ twidowicd of all the )o>’S ’ they 
'once possessed ’ Only some 500 lines (the twenty first book and a 
fragment of another book) survive of Ralegh’s poem Cjnthia, the whole 
of which was designed to prove his loyalty Vo the Queen, and all the 
evtant lines ore in the same vein as those I quote The complete 
poem extended to twenty two boobs, and the lines exceeded 10,000, or 
five times as many as in Shakespeare’s sonnets, Richard Barnfield 
m his like named poem of Cynthia, 1595, and I ulkeGrcville in sonnets 
addressed to Cynthia, also extravagantly desenbed the Queen’s beauty 
and graces In 1599 Sir John Davies, poet and lawyer, apostrophised 
Elizabeth, who was then sixty six years old, thus 
Fair soul, since lo (be fairest body knit 
You give such lively life, such quickenins power, 

Sucb sweet celeslml influences to it 
As keeps It still b yontb* unmortol flower 
O many, many years may you reinala 
A happy ansel to this happy land {Nosce Ta/tum, dedicationX 
Davies published m the same year twenty six ' llymnes of Astrea on 
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Philip Sidney described with admirable point the 
adulatory excesses to which less exalted patrons were 
habituated by literary dependents. He gave the 
warning that as soon as a man showed interest in 
poetiy or its producers, poets straightway pronounced 
him ‘ to be most fair, most rich, most wise, most all.’ 
‘You shall dwell upon superlatives . . . Your soule 
shall be placed with Dante’s Beatrice.’ ’ The warmth 
of colouring which distinguishes many of the sonnets 
that Shakespeare, under the guise of dis- 
interested friendship, addressed to the youth 
can be matched at nearly all points in the 
adulation that patrons were in the habit of 
receiving from literary dependents in I'ne style that 
Sidney described.- 

Elizabeth’s beauty and graces ; each poem forms an acrostic on the 
words ‘ Elir,abctha Regina,’ and the language of love is simulated on 
almost every p^c. 

' Apohgie for Poetn’e (159S), cd. Shuckburgh, p. 62. 

- Adulatory sonnets to patrons are met •with in the prcliminar}’ or 
concluding pages of numerous sixteenth and seventeenth centuiy books 
{c.g. the collection of sonnets addressed to James VI of Scotland in his 
Essayes of a Prentise, 1 591 , and the sonnets to noblemen before Spenser’s 
Faci-ie Qiicaie, at the end of Chapman’s Iliad, and at the end of John 
Davies’s Microcosvios, 1603). Other sonnets to patrons are scattered 
through collections of occasional poems, such as Ben Jonson’s Forest 
and Underwoods and Donne’s Poems. Sonnets addressed to men are 
not only found in the preliminary pages, but are occasionally interpolated 
in sonnet-sequences of fictitious love. Sonnet xi. in Drayton’s sonnet- 
fiction called ‘ Idea ’ (in 1 599 edition) seems addressed to a man, in much 
the same manner as Shakespeare often addressed his hero ; and a few 
others of Drayton’s sonnets are ambiguous as to the sex of their subject. 
John Soothem’s eccentric collection of love-sonnets. Pandora (1584), 
has sonnets dedicatory to the Earl of Oxford ; and William %mith in 
his Chloris (1596) (a sonnet-fiction of the conventional kind) in two ' 
prefatory sonnets and in No. xlix. of the substantive collection invokes 


Extra v.a- 
ganccs of 
litcr.ary 
compli- 
ment. 
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Shakespeare assured his friend that he could 
never grow old (civ), that the finest types of beauty 
Patrons and chivalry in medijEval romance lived 
SSS again in him (evi), that absence from him 
mafffc- misery, and that his affection for him 

tionale ^ ’ 

terms was Unalterable Hundreds of poets openly 

the affectionate notice of Edmund Spenser Throughout Europe 
‘ dedicatory ’ sonnets or poems to women betraj identical charac 
tenstics to those that ncrc addressed to men The poetic addresses 
to the Countess of Bedford and other noble patronesses of Donne, 
Ben Jonson, and their colleagues are always affectionate, often 
amorous, in their phraseolog}, and aVin m temper to Shakespeare s 
sonnets of friendship Nicholas Breton, in his poem The Pilgnmage 
to Parodist eoynti vnih the Counttssof Penthroke's Lne, I 592 t nnd 
another work of his, The Countess oj Pemhrokit Passion (first pnnled 
from manuscript *in 1867), pays the Countess, who was merely his 
hterajry patroness, a homage which is indistinguishable from the 
ecstatic utterances of a genuine and overmastering passion The diffc 
rence in the sex of the persons addressed by Breton and by Shakespeare 
seems to place their poems m different categories, but they both realty 
belonged to the same class They both merely display a protfgPs 
lo}*aUy to his patron, couched, according to current convention, m the 
strongest possible terms of personal affection In Italy and France 
exactly the same vocabulat) of adoration was applied by authors indif 
ferently to patrons and patronesses It is knoivn that one senes of 
^Iichael Angelo’s impassioned sonnets was addressed to a young noble 
man Tommaso dei Cavalicri, and another senes to a noble patroness 
Vittona Colonna, but the tone is the same in both, and internal ei idenct 
falls to enable the cntic to distinguish between the two series Onlj 
one English contemporary of Shakespeare published a long senes of 
sonnets addressed to a man who does not prove on in\ estigation to have 
been a professional patron In 1595 Richard Barnfield appended to 
his poem Cynthia a set of twenty sonnets, in which he feignedly 
avowed affection for a youth called Ganymede These poems do not 
belong to the same category as Shakespeare’s, but to the category 
of sonnet sequences of love m which it was customary to invoke a 
fictitious mistress Barnfield explained that m his sonnets he attempted 
a variation on the conventional practice by fancifully adapting to the 
sonnet form the second of Viol’s Eclogues^ in which the shepherd 
Corydon apostrophises the shepherd boy Alexis 
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gave the like assurances to their patrons. Southamp- 
ton was only one of a crowd of Mmccnascs whose 
panegyrists, writing without concealment in their own 
names, credited them with every perfection of mind 
and body, and ‘ placed them,’ in Sidney’s apt phrase, 

‘ with Dante’s “ Beatrice.” ’ 

Illustrations of the practice abound. Matthew 
Roydon wrote of his patron, Sir Philip Sidney : 

Mis personage seemed most divine, 

A thousand gr.aces one might count 
Upon his lovely cheerful eyne. 

To heare him speak and sweetly smile 
You were in Paradise the while. 

Edmund Spenser in a fine sonnet told his patron. 
Admiral Lord Charles Howard, that ‘ ftis good per- 
sonage and noble deeds ’ made him the pattern to 
the present age of the old heroes of whom ‘ the antique 
poets ’ were ‘ wont so much to sing.’ This compli- 
ment, which Shakespeare turns to splendid account in 
Sonnet evi,, recurs constantly in contemporary sonnets 
of adulation.' Ben Jonson apostrophised the Earl of 
Desmond as ‘ my best-best lov’d.’ Campion told Lord 
Walden, the Earl of Suffolk’s undistinguished heir, 
that although his muse sought to express his love, 

‘ the admired virtues ’ of the patron’s youth 

Bred such despairing to his daunted Muse 
That it could scarcely utter naked truth. = 

' Cf. Sonnet lix. : 

Show me your image in some antique book . . . 

Oh sure I am the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. t 

2 Campion’s Poems, ed. Bullen, pp. 148 seq. Cf. Shakespeare’s « 
sonnets ; 

O how 1 faint when I of you do write.— (Ixxx. i.) 

Finding thy worth a limit past my praise. — (Ixxxii. 6.) 
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Dr. John Donne includes among his ' Verse Letters ’ 
to patrons and patronesses several sonnets of similar 
temper, one of which, acknowledging a letter of news 
from a patron abroad, concludes thus : 

And now ihy alms U given, Ihy letter’s read, 

The body risen again, the which was dead. 

And thy poor starveling bountifully fed. 

After this banquet my soul doth say grace, 

And praise thee for it and realously embrace 
Thy Jove, though f ihint thy love in this case 
To be as gluttons’, which say ’midst their meat 
They love that best of which they most do cat.' 

The tone of yearning for a man’s afiectlon is 
sounded byDbnne and Campion almost as plaintively 
in their sonnets to patrons as it was sounded by 
Shakespeare. There is nothing, therefore, in the 
vocabulary of affection which Shakespeare employed 
in his sonnets of friendship to conflict with the theory’ 
that they were inscribed to a literary patron with 
whom his intimacy was of the kind normally sub- 
sisting at the time between literary clients and their 
patrons. 

We know Shakespeare had only one literary pa- 
tron, the Earl of Southampton, and the view that that 
nobleman is the hero of the sonnets of ‘friendship 'is 
strongly corroborated by such definite details as can 
be deduced from the vague eulogies in those poems 
of the youth's gifts and graces. Every compliment, in 
fact, pajd by Shakespeare to the youth, whether it be 

• Donne’s Potms (in Pluses’ Library), U. 34. See also Donne’s 
sonnets and verse-letters to Mr. Rowland Woodward and Mr. I. W, 
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Direct 
references 
to South- 
ampton in 
the sonnets 
of friend- 
ship. 


vaguely or definitely phrased, applies to Southampton 
without the least straining of the words. In real life 
beauty, birth, wealth, and wit sat ‘ crowned ’ 
in the Earl, whom poets acclaimed the 
handsomest of Elizabethan courtiers, as 
plainly as in the hero of the poet’s verse. 
Southampton has left in his correspon- 
dence ample proofs of his literary learning and taste, 
and, like the hero of the sonnets, was ‘ as fair in 
knowledge as in hue.’ The opening sequence of 
seventeen sonnets, in which a youth of rank and 
wealth is admonished to marry and beget a son so 
that ' his fair house ’ may not fall into decay, can only 
have' been addressed to a young peer like Southamp- 
ton, who was as yet unmarried, had vast possessions, 
and was the sole male representative of his family. 
The sonnetteer’s exclamation, ‘You had a father, let 
your son say so,’ had pertinence to Southampton at 
any period between his father’s death in his boyhood 
and the close of his bachelorhood in 1598. To 
no other peer of the day are the words exactly 
applicable. The ‘ lascivious comment ’ on his ‘ wanton 
sport ’ which pursues the young friend through the 
sonnets, and is so adroitly contrived as to add point 
to the picture of his fascinating youth and beauty, 
obviously associates itself with the reputation for 
sensual indulgence that Southampton acquired both at 
Court and, according to Nash, among men of letters.^ 
There is no force in the objection thiit the 
young man of the sonnets of ‘ friendship ’ must have 
’ See p. 386 note i. 
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been another than Southampton because the terms 
in which he is often addressed imply extreme youth 
In 1594, a date to which I refer most of the sonnets 
Hisyouih- Southampton was barely twenty-one, and 
fulness. young man had obviously reached man- 

hood. In Sonnet civ. Shakespeare notes that the 
first meeting between him and his friend took 
place three years before that poem was written, so 
that, if the words are to be taken literally, the poet 
may have at times embodied reminiscences of South- 
ampton when he was only seventeen or eighteen.^ 
But Shakespeare, already worn in worldly experience, 
passed his thirtieth birthday in 1594, and he probably 
tended, when on the threshold of middle life, to 
exaggerate the youthfulness of the nobleman almost 
ten years his junior, who even later impressed his 
acquaintances by his boyish appearance and disposi- 
tion.* ‘Young’ was the epithet invariably applied 
to Southampton by all who knew anything of him 
even when he was twenty-eight. In 1601 Sir Robert 
Cecil referred to him as the ‘poor young Earl.* 

But the most striking evidence of the identity of the 

’ Three years was the conventional period which sonnetteers allotted 
to the development of their passion. Cf. Ronsard, Sonnets four 
Hiline (No. xiv.), banning : * Tcois ans sont ja passer que ton ceil 
me tient pris.’ 

* Octavius Ccesar at tWrty-two is described by Mark Antony after 
the battle of Actium as the ‘ boy Casar ’ who ' wears the rose of youth ’ 
(Antony and Cleopatra, m. iL 17 seq.) Spenser in his Astrophel 
apostropjuses Sir Philip Sidney on his death near the close of his 
thirty.second year as ‘oh wretched boy’ (1. 133) and ‘luckless boy* 
(1. 142). Conversely it wasarect^ised convention among sonnetteers 
to exaggerate their own age. See p. 86, note. 
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youth of the sonnets of ‘ friendship ’ with Southamp- 
ton is found in the likeness of feature and 

Tlic cvi” 

denceof complexion which characterises the poet’s 
portraits. of the youth’s outward appear- 

ance and the extant pictures of Southampton as a 
young man. Shakespeare’s many references to his 
youth’s ‘painted counterfeit’ (xvi., xxiv., xlvii., 
Ixvii.) suggest that his hero often sat for his portrait. 
Southampton’s countenance sundves in probably 
more canvases than that of any of his contemporaries. 
At least fourteen extant portraits have been identified 
on good authority — nine paintings, three miniatures 
(two by Peter Oliver and one by Isaac Oliver), and two 
contemporary prints.' Most of these, it is true, 

* Two portraits, representing the Earl in carlj' manhood, arc at Wcl- 
beck Abbey, and are described above. Of the remaining seven paintings, 
two are assigned to Van Somer, and represent the Earl in early middle 
age ; one, a half-length, a very charming picture, now belongs to 
James Knowles, Esq. , of Queen Anne’s Lodge ; the other, a full-length 
in drab doublet and hose, is in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallerj' at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Mireveldt twice painted the Earl at a later period 
of his career ; one of the pictures is now at Woburn Abbey, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Bedford, the other is at the National Portrait 
Gallerj'. A fifth picture, assigned to Mytens, belongs to Viscount 
Powerscourt ; a sixth, by an unknown artist, belongs to Mr. Wingfield 
Digby, and the seventh (in armour) is in the Master’s Lodge at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where Southampton was educated. The miniature 
by Isaac Oliver, which also represents Southampton in late life, was 
formerly in Dr. Lumsden Propert’s collection. It now belongs to a 
collector at Hamburg. The two miniatures assigned to Peter Oliver 
belong respectively to Mr. Jeffery Whitehead and Sir Francis Cook, 
Bart. (Cf. Catalogue of Exhibition of Portrait Miniatures at the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club, London, 1889, pp. 32, 71, 100.) In all<he best 
preserved of these portraits the eyes are blue and the hair a dark shade 
of auburn. Among the middle-life portraits Southampton appears to best 
advantage in the one by Van Somer belonging to Mr. James Knowles. 
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portray their subject In middle ajjc, wlicn the roses 
of youth had fadcd,andthcj*contribiucnolhinf: tothc 
present arcument But the two portraits tliat arc 
now at Wcibcck, the proi>crty of the Duke of Port- 
land, give all the infonnation that can be desired of 
Southampton's aspect * in his youthful morn/ * One 
of these pictures reprc-scriM the liar! at twenty-one, and 
the other at twenty-five or twenty-six. The earlier 
portrait, which Is reprmluccd on the opposite page, 
showsaj*oungman rcsplcndcntlyaltircil. Hi<<loub!ct 
is of while satin ; abroad collar, cilgcd with lace, half 
covers a pointed gorget of red leather, cmbrotdcrctl 
with silver thread ; the white trunks and knee-breeches 
are laced wifli gold ; the sivord-bclt, embroidered in 
red and gold, is decorated at intcr\Mls with while silk 
bows ; the hilt of the rapier is overlaid witJi gold ; 
purple garters, embroidered in silver thread, fasten the 
white stockings below the knea Light body armour, 
richly damascened, lies on the ground to the right of 
the figure ; and a white-plumed helmet stands to the 
left on a table covered with a cloth of purple velvet 
embroidered in gold. Such gorgeous raiment suggests 
that its wearer bestowed much attention on his |>cr- 
sonal equipment But the head b more interesting 
than the body. The eyes arc blue, the checks pink, 
the comple.xion dear, and the expression sedate ; 
rings arc in the cars ; beard and moustache arc at an 
incipient stage, and arc of the same bright auburn 
hue as \he hair in a picture of Southampton's mother 

* > I describe ihcse pcturcs from m petsorul |j»pection of them which 

the Duke kindly permitted uie to naVc. 

L 
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that is also at Welbeck.’ But, however scanty is the 
down on the youth’s cheek, the hair on his head is 
luxuriant. It is worn very long, and falls over and 
below the shoulder. The colour is now of walnut, 
but was originally of lighter tint 

The portrait depicting Southampton five or six 
years later shows him in prison, to which he was 
committed after his secret marriage in 1 59S. A cat 
and a book in a jewelled binding are on a desk at 
his right hand. Here the hair falls over both his 
shoulders in even greater profusion, and is distinctly 
blonde. The beard and thin upturned moustache 
are of brighter auburn and fuller tlian before, 
although still slight. The blue eyes &nd colouring 
of the cheeks show signs of ill-health, but differ little 
from those features in the earlier portrait. 

From either of the two Welbeck portraits of 
Southampton might Shakespeare have drawn his 
picture of the youth in the Sonnets. Many times 
does he tell us that the youth is fair in complexion, 
and that his eyes are fair. In Sonnet Ixviii., when 
he points to the youth’s face as a map of what beauty 
was ‘ without all ornament, itself and true ’ — before 
fashion sanctioned the use of artificial ‘ golden 
tresses ’ — there can be little doubt that he had in mind 
the wealth of locks that fell about Southampton’s neck.- 

' Cf. Shakespeare’s Sonnet iii. : 

Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 

- Southampton’s singularly long hair procured him at times un- 
welcome attentions 'When, in January* 1598, he struck Ambrose ‘ 
Willoughby, an esquire of the body, for asking him to break off 
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A few only of the sonnets that Shakespeare 
addressed to the youth can be allotted to a date 
subsequent to 1 594 ; only two bear onthe surface signs, 
of a later composition. In Sonnet Ixx. the poet no 
longer credits his hero with juvenile wantonnees, 
but with a ‘ pure, unstained prime/ which has ‘ passed 
Sonnet by the ambush of young days.’ Sonnet 
i«t ofthe ^vii., apparently the last of the series, was 
“Ties- penned almost a decade after the mass of 
its companions, for it makes references that cannot 
be mistaken to three events thattook place in 1603 — to 
Queen Elizabeth’s death, to the accession of James I, 
and to the release of the Earl of Southampton, who 
had been in ‘prison since he was convicted in 1601 
of complicity in the rebellion of the Earl of Essex. 
The first two events are thus described : 

Th« tnorUl moon hath her eclipse endured 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

It is in almost identical phrase that every pen in 
the spring of 1603 was felicitating the nation on 
Allusion to unexpected turn of events, by which 
Elizabeth’s Elizabeth’s crown had passed, without 
- ‘ civil war, to the Scottish King, and thus 
the revolution that had been foretold as the inevitable 

owing to the lateness of the hour, a game of primero that he was 
playing in the royal chamber at Whitehall, the esquire Willoughby 
is stated to have retaliated by ‘pulling off some of the Earl’s 
locks.’ ^^n the incident b«ng reported to the Queen, she ‘ gave 
* Willoughby, in the presence, thanks for what he did ’ {Sydney Paptrs, 
ii. 8 j). 
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consequence of Elizabeth’s demise was happily averted. 
Cynthia {i.c. the moon) was the Queen’s recognised 
poetic appellation. It is thus that she figures in 
the verse of Barnfield, Spenser, Fulkc Greville, and 
Ralegh, and her elegists involuntarily followed the 
same fashion. ‘ Fair Cynthia’s dead ’ sang one. 

Luna’s extinct ; and now lx;ho!dc the sunne 
Whose bcames soakc up the moyslurc of all Icarcs, 

wrote Henry Petowe in his ‘ A I'cwe Aprill Drops 
Showered on the Hearse of Dead Eliza,’ 1603. 
There was hardly a verse-writer who mourned her loss 
that did not typify it, moreover, as the eclipse of a 
heavenly body. One poet asserted that death 'veiled 
her glor)^ in a cloud of night.’ AnoVher argued : 

‘ Naught can eclipse her light, but that her star will 
shine in darkest night’ A third varied the formula 
thus : 

When winter had cast off her weed 
Our sun eclipsed did set. Oh ! light most fair.* 

At the same time James \vas constantly said to have 
entered on his inheritance ‘ not with an olive branch 
in his hand, but with a whole forest of olives round 
about him, for he brought not peace to this kingdom 
alone ’ but to all Europe.^ 

‘ The drops of this most balmy time,’ in this same 
sonnet, evii., is an echo of another current strain of 
fancy. James came to England in a springtide of 
rarely rivalled clemency, which was reckoned of the 

* These quotations are from Sorrowes Joy, a collection of eiegies on 
Queen Elizabeth by Cambridge writers (Cambridge, 1603), and , 
from Chettle’s Englana's Mounting Qarmait London, 1603). 

- Geiwase Jilarkham’s Honour in her Perfection, 1624. 
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happiest augury. ‘All things look fresh/ one poet 
sang, * to greet hts excellence.’ * The air, the seasons, 
Aiiusionito cartli ’ WCTC represented as in sym- 

Southanifv pathy with the general joy in * this sweetest 
of all sweet springs.* One source of grief 
alone was acknowledged ; Southampton 
was still a prisoner in the Totver, ‘supposed as forfeit 
to a confined doom.’ All men, wrote Manningham, 
the diarist, on the day following the Queen’s dcatli, 
wished him atliberty ‘ The wish was fulfillc<l quickly. 
On April lo, 1603, his prison gates were opened by 
' a warrant from the king.’ So bountiful a beginning 
of the new era, wrote John Chamberlain to Dudley 
Carleton two days later, ‘raised all men’s spirits 
. . . and the verj^ poets with their idle pamphlets 
promised themselves' great things.* Samuel Daniel 
and John Davies celebrated Southampton’s release 
in buoyant verse.* It is improbable that Shake- 
speare remained silent * My lo\c looks fresh/ he 
wrote in the concluding lines of Sonnet evii., and 
he repeated the conventional premise that lie had 
so often made before, that his friend should live in 
his ‘poor rhyme/ ‘when tyrants’ crests and tombs of 
brass are spent’ It is impossible to resist the in- 
ference that Shakespeare thus saluted his patron on 
the close of his days of tribulation. Shakespeare's 
genius had then rvon for him a public reputation that 
rendered him independent of any private patron's 
« 

, • Manningham’s Diaty, Camden Soc., p. 148 

* Court and Timet of fames I, 1. J. 7 . 

* See Appendix iv. 

’ (' 
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favour, and he made no furtlier reference in his 
writings to the patronage that Southampton had 
extended to him in earlier years. But the terms in 
which he greeted his former protector for the last 
time in verse justify the belief that, during his 
remaining thirteen years of life, the poet cultivated 
friendly relations with the Earl of Southampton, and 
was mindful to the last of the encouragement that 
the young peer offered him while he was still on the 
threshold of the temple of fame. 
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THE SUPPOSED STORY OF INTRIGUE IN THE 
SONNETS 

It is hardly possible to doubt that had Shake- 
speare, who was more prolific in invention than any 
other poet, poured out in his sonnets his personal 
passions and emotions, he would have been carried 
by his ima^nation, at every stage, far beyond the 
beaten tracks of the conventional sonnetteers of his 
day. The imitative element in his sonnets is large 
enough to refute the assertion that in them as a 
whole he sought to ‘ unlock his heart* It is likely 
enough that beneath all the conventional adulation 
bestowed by Shakespeare on Southampton there 
lay a genuine affection, but his sonnets to the Earl 
were no involuntary ebullitions of a devoted and 
disinterested friendship ; they were celebrations of a 
patron’s favour in the terminology — often raised by 
Shakespeare’s genius to the loftiest heights of poetry 
— that was invariably consecrated to such a purpose 
by a current literary convention. Very few of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ sugared sonnets ’ have a substantial 
right ^o be regarded as untutored cries of the soul. 
It is true that the sonnets in which the writer re- 
proaches himself with sin, or gives expression to a 
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sense of melancholy, offer at times a convincing 
illusion of autobiographic confessions ; and it is 
just possible that they stand. apart from the rest, 
and reveal the writer’s inner consciousness, in which 
case they are not to be matched in any other of 
Shakespeare’s literary compositions. But they may 
be, on the other hand, merely literary medita- 
tions, conceived by the greatest of dramatists, on 
infirmities incident to all human nature, and only 
attempted after the cue had been given by rival 
sonnetteers. At any rate, their energetic lines are 
often adapted from the less forcible and less coherent 
utterances of contemporary poets, and the themes 
are common to almost all Elizabethan collections of 
sonnets,' Shakespeare’s noble sonnet on the ravages 
of lust (cxxix,), for example, treats with marvellous 
force and insight a stereotyped' theme of sonnetteers, 

’ The fine exordium of Sonnet cxix. : 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 

adopts expressions in Barnes’s vituperative sonnet (No xlix.), where, 
after denouncing his mistress as a ‘ siren,’ the poet incoherently ejacu- 
lates : 

From my love’s limbeck [rc. have I] still [dl]stilled tears ! 

Almost every note in the scale of sadness or self-reproach is sounded 
from time to time in Petrarch’s sonnets, Tasso in Scelta delle Rime, 

1 582, p. ii. p. 26, has a sonnet (beginning ‘ Vinca fortuna homai, se 
sotto il peso ’) which adumbrates Shakespeare’s Sonnets xxix, (‘ When in 
disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes ’) and Ixw, (‘ Tired with all these, 
for restful death I cry’), Drummond of Hawthornden translated 
Tasso’s sonnet in his sonnet (parti. No. xxxiii.); while Drummond’s 
Sonnets xxv. (‘MTiat cruel star into this world was brought’) and 
xxxii. (‘ If crost with all mishaps be my poor life ’) are pitche'd in the 
identical key. 
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and it have owed ita whole existence to Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sonnet on * Desire.’ ‘ 

Only in one group, composed of six sonnets scat- 
tered through the collection, is there traceable a 
strand of wholly original sentiment, not to be readily 
defined and boldly projecting from the web into 
which it is wrought This series of six sonnets deals 
with a love adventure of no normal type Sonnet 
cxliv. opens with the lines : 

Two loves I ha%e of comfort and despair 

tVhich like two angels do suggest (r t tempt) me still : 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill * 

The woman, sthe sonnetteer continues, has corrupted 
the man and has drawn him from his ‘ side.’ Five 
other sonnets treat the same theme. In 
three addressed to the man (xl , xll., and 
xlii.) the poet mildly reproaches his youthful 
friend for having sought and won the favours 
of a woman whom he himself loved ‘dearly/ but the 
trespass is forgiven on account of the friend’s youth and 

‘ Sidney’s Ceriatn Somuts (No xiu ) appen led to Aitrophel ana 
Stella m the edition of 1598 In Bmanedulfe Sonnets written by 
EC, 1595, Sonnet Kxxvii beginning ‘ O lust, of sacred lo\e the foul 
corrupter,’ even more closely resembles Shakespeare’s sonnet in both 
phraseology and sentiment E C ’s rate xolnme is reprmteil in the 
Lamport Ciir/awi/ (Roxburghe Qnb), 1881 

* Even this sonnet is adapted from Drayton See Sonnet xxii in 
1599 edition 

An «iil spirit >oiiT beauty haunts me still 
Thus am 1 still provoked to every evil 
^ By this good viicledspint, street Angel Detil 

But Shakespeare entirely alters the point of the lines by contrasting the 
influence exerted on him by the woman with that exerted on him by a 
man 


The 
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relations 

with the 
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beauty. In the two remaining .sonnets Shakespeare 
addresses the woman (cxxxiii. and cxxxiv.), and he 
rebukes her for having enslaved not only himself but 
‘ his next self’ — his friend. Shakespeare, in his 
denunciation elsewhere of a mistre.ss’s disdain of his 
advances, assigns her blindness, like all the profes- 
sional sonnetteers, to no better defined cause than 
the perversitj^ and depravity of womankind. In these 
six sonnets alone does he categorically assign his 
mistress’s alienation to the fascinations of a dear friend 
or hint at such a cause for his mistress’s infidelity. 
The definite element of intrigue that is developed here 
is not found anywhere else in the range of Elizabethan 
sonnet-literature. The character of thb innovation 
and its treatment seem only capable of explanation by 
regarding the topic as a reflection of Shakespeare’s 
personal experience. But how far he is sincere in his 
accounts of his sorrow in yielding his mistress to his 
friend in order to retain the friendship of the latter 
must be decided by each reader for himself. If all the 
words be taken literally, there is disclosed an act of self- 
sacrifice that it is difficult to parallel or explain. But it 
remains very doubtful if the affair does not rightly be- 
long to the annals of gallantry. The sonnetteer’s com- 
placent condonation of the young man’s offence chiefly 
suggests the deference that was essential to the mainte- 
nance by a dependent of peaceful relations with a 
self-willed and self-indulgent patron. Southampton’s 
sportive and lascivious temperament might easily impel 
him to divert to himself the attention of an attractive . 
woman by whom he saw that his poet was fascinated, 
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and he was unlikely to tolerate any outspoken protest 
on the part of \C\' 5 proUgi. There is no clue to the lady’s 
identity, and speculation on the topic is useless. She 
may have given Shakespeare hints for his pictures of 
the * dark lady,’ but he treats that lady’s obduracy 
conventionally, and his vituperation of her sheds no 
light on the personal history of the mistress who left 
him for his friend. 

The emotions roused in Shakespeare by theepisode, 
even if potent at the moment, were not likely to be 
deep-seated or enduring. And it is possible that a half- 
jesting reference, which would deprive Shakespeare’s 
amorous adventure of serious import, was made to it 
by a Hterary*comrade in a poem that was licensed for 
publication on September .3, 1594, and was published 
•WiiioWe immediately under the title of ‘ Willobie his 
hisAvisa.’ Avlsa, or the True Picture of a Modest 
Maid and of a Chaste and Constant Wife.’^ In this 
volume, which mainly consists of seventy-two cantos 
in vaiying numbers of six-line stanzas, the chaste 
heroine, Avisa, holds converse — in the opening sec- 
tion as a maid, and in the later section as a wife — 
with a series of passionate adorers. In every case 
she firmly repulses their advances. Midway through 
the book its alleged author — Henry Willobie — is 
introduced in his own person as an ardent admirer, 
and the last twenty-nine of the cantos rehearse his 
woes and Avisa’s obduracy. To this section there is 

‘ Tne work was reprinted Dr. Grosart in his Occasional Issues, 

* 1880, and extracts from it appear in the New Shakspere Sodet/s 
‘Allusion Books,’ i. 169 seq. 
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prefixed an argument in prose (canto xHw) It is there 
stated that Willobic, ‘ being suddenly affected with the 
contagion of a fantastical wit at the first sight of A visa, 
pineth a while in secret grief. At length, not able any 
longer to endure the burning heat of so fer\'cnt a 
humour, [he] bewrayeth the secrecy of his disease unto 
his familiar friend IV. S., ivho not long before had tried 
the courtesy of the like passion and 'evas now newly re- 
covered of the like infection. Yet [W. S.], finding his 
friend let blood in the same vein, took pleasure for a 
time to see him bleed, and instead of stopping the issue, 
he enlargeth the wound with the sharp razor of willing 
conceit,’ encouraging Willobie to believe that A visa 
would ultimately yield ‘ with pains, diligence, and some 
cost in time.’ ‘ The miserable comforter ’ [W. S.], the 
passage continues, was moved to comfort his friend 
‘ with an impossibility,’ for one of two reasons. Either 
he ‘ now would secretly laugh at his friend’s folly ’ 
because he ‘ had given occasion not long before unto 
others to laugh at his own.’ Or ‘ he would see whether 
another could play his part better than himself, and, 
in viewing after the course of this loving comedy,’ 
would ‘ see whether it would sort to a happier end 
for this new actor than it did for the old player. But 
at length this comedy was like to have grown to 
a tragedy by the weak and feeble estate that H. VI. 
was brought unto,’ owing to Avisa’s unflinching 
rectitude. Happily, ‘time and necessit}'-’ effected a 
cure. In two succeeding cantos in verse W. S.« is in- 
troduced in dialogue with Willobie, and he gives him, « 
in oratio recta., light-hearted and mocking counsel 
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which Willobic accepts with results disastrous to his 
mental health. 

Identity of initials, on which the theory of Shake- 
speare’s identity with H.W.’s unfeeling adviser mainly 
rests, is not a strong foundation,’ and doubt is justi- 
fiable as to whether the story of* Avisa ’ and her lovers 
is not fictitious. In a preface signed Hadrian DorcU, 
the uTitcr, after mentioning that the alleged author 
(Willobic) was dead, discusses somewhat enigmati- 
cally whether or no the work is * a poetical fiction,' In 
a new edition of 1 596 the same editor decides the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. But Dorcll, while making this 
admission, leaves untouched the curious episode of 
' W. S* The mention of * W. S.’ as ‘ the old player,’ and 
the employment of theatrical imagery in discussing 
his relations with Willobic, must be coupled with the 
fact that Shakespeare, at a date when mentions of 
him in print were rare, was eulogised by name as the 
author of ‘ Lucrccc ’ in some prefatory verses to the 
volume. From such considerations the theor>' of 
‘W. S.’s’ identity with WiUobic's acquaintance ac- 
quires substance. If wc assume that it was Shake- 
speare who took a roguish delight in watching his 
friend Willobic suffer the disdain of ‘chaste Avisa’ 
because he had * newly recovered ' from the effects of 

' W. S. are common initials, and at least two authors bearing them 
made some reputation in Shakespeare’s day. There was a dramatist 
named Wentworth Smith (see p. 180 in/ra), and there was a William 
Smith wfeo published a solume of lovelorn sonnets called Chloris in 
• * 595 - A specious argument might possibly be devised in favour of 
the latter’s identity with WilloWc’s counsellor. But Shakespeare, of 
the two, has the better claim. 
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which Willobie accepts with results disastrous to his 
mental health. 

Identity of initials, on which the theory of Shake- 
speare’s identity with H.VV.’s unfeeling adviser mainly 
rests, is not a strong foundation,^ and doubt is justi- 
fiable as to whether the story of ^ Avisa ' and her lovers 
is not fictitious. In a preface signed Hadrian Dorell, 
the writer, after mentioning that the alleged author 
(Willobie) was dead, discusses somewhat enigmati- 
cally whether or no the work is ‘ a poetical fiction.’ In 
a new edition of 1596 the same editor decides the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. But Dorell, while making this 
admission, leaves untouched the curious episode of 
‘ W. S.* The mention of ‘ W. S.’ as ‘ the old player/ and 
the employment of theatrical imagery in discussing 
his relations with Willobie, must be coupled with the 
fact that Shakespeare, at a date when mentions of 
him in print were rare, was eulogised by name as the 
author of ' Lucrece ’ in some prefatory verses to the 
volume. From such considerations the theory of 
'W. S.’s’ identity with WiUobie’s acquaintance ac- 
quires substance. If we assume that it was Shake- 
speare who took a roguish delight in watching his 
friend Willobie suffer the disdain of ‘chaste Avisa’ 
because he had * newly recovered ’ from the effects of 

* W. S. ate common initials, and at least two authors bearing them 
ma<fe some reputation m S&ajcespeare'S day. There was a dramatist 
named Wentworth Smith (see p. 180 infra), and there-was a William 
Smith wto published a volume of lovelorn sonnets called Chloris in 
« 1595- A specious argument might possibly be devised ia favour of 
the latter’s identity with Willobie’s counsellor. But Shakespeare, of 
the two, has the better claim. 
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a like experience, it is clear that the theft of Shake- 
speare’s mistress by another friend did not cause him 
deep or lasting distress. The allusions that were 
presumably made to the episode by the author of 
‘ Avisa ’ bring it, in fact, nearer the confines of comedy 
than of tragedy. 

The processes of construction which are discernible 
in Shakespeare’s sonnets are thus seen to be identical 
^ with those that are discernible in the rest of his 

Summary 

of conciu- literary work. They present one more proof 
spectingthe of his punctiHous regard for the demands 
sonnets. public taste, and of his marvellous genius 
and skill in adapting and transmuting* for his own 
purposes the labours of other workers, in the field that 
for the moment engaged his attention. Most of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets were produced in 1 594 under 
the incitement of that freakish rage for sonnetteering 
which, taking its rise in Italy and sweepingover France 
on its way to England, absorbed for some half-dozen 
years in this country a greater volume of literary energy 
than has been applied to sonnetteering within the 
same space of time here or elsewhere before or since. 
The thousands of sonnets that were circulated in Eng- 
land between 1591 and 1597 were of every literary 
quality, from sublimity to inanity, and they illustrated 
in form and topic every known phase of sonnetteering 
activity. Shakespeare’s collection, which was put to- 
gether at haphazard and published surreptitiously many 
years after the poems were written, was a medley, at • 
times reaching heights of literary excellence that none. 
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other scaled, but as a whole reflecting the varied features 
of the sonnetteering vogue. Apostrophes to meta- 
physical abstractions, vivid picturings of the beauties 
of nature, adulation of a patron, idealisation of a 
Prot/gi's regard for a nobleman in the figurative lan- 
guage of amorous passion, amiable compliments on a 
woman’s hair or touch on the virginals, and vehement 
denunciation of the falseness and frailty of womankind 
— all appear as frequently in contemporary collections 
of sonnets as in Shakespeare’s. He borrows very many 
of his competitors’ words and thoughts, but he so fused 
them with his fancy as often to transfigure them. 
Genuine emotion or the writer's personal experience 
very rarelyinspired the Elizabethan sonnet, and Shake- 
speare’s sonnets proved no exception to the rule. A 
persona! note may have escaped him involuntarily in 
the sonnets in which he gives voice to a sense of melan- 
choly and self-remorse, but his dramatic instinct never 
slept, and there is no proof that he is doing more in 
those sonnets than produce dramatically the illusion of 
a personal confession. Only in one scattered series of 
six sonnets, where he introduced a topic, unknown to 
other sonnetteers, ofa lover’s supersession by his friend 
in a mistress’s graces, does he seem to show indepen- 
dence of his comrades and draw directly on an incident 
in his own life, but even there the emotion is wanting 
in seriousness. The sole biographical inference de- 
ducible from the sonnets is that at one time in his career* 
Shakespeare disdained no weapon of flattery in an 
■ endeavour to monopolise the bountiful patronage of a 
young man of rank. External evidence agrees with 
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internal evidence in identifying the belauded patron 
with the Earl of Southampton, and the real value to a 
biographer of Shakespeare’s sonnets is the corrobora- 
tion they offer of the ancient tradition that the Earl of 
Southampton, to whom his two narrative poems were 
openly dedicated,. gave Shakespeare at an early period 
of his literary career help and encouragement, which 
entitles the Earl to a place in the poet’s biography 
resembling that filled by the Duke Alfonso d’Este in 
the biography of Ariosto, or like that filled by Margaret, 
duchess of Savoy, in the biography of Ronsard. 
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XI 

TBE DEVELOPMENT OF DRAMATIC POWER 

But, all the while that Shakespeare was fancifully 
assuring his patron 

[How] to no other pass my verses lend 
Than of jour graces and your gifts to tell, 

his dramati<? work was steadily advancing. To the 
'Mid- winter season of 1595 probably belongs 
NigM’Y ‘Midsummer Night's Dream.’’ The comedy 
Dream.' may Well have been written to celebrate a 
marriage — perhaps the marriage of the universal 
patroness of poets, Lucy Harington, to Edward 
Russell, third earl of Bedford, on December 12, 
1594; or that of William Stanley, earl of Derby, 
at Greenwich on January 24, 1594-5. The elaborate 
compliment to the Queen, ‘ a fair vestal throned by 
the west' (ir. i. 157 seq.), was at once an acknowledg- 
ment of past marks of royal favour and an invitation 
for their extension to the future. Oberon’s fanciful 
description (ll. ii, 148-68) of the spot where he saw 
the little western flower called ‘ Love-in-idleness ’ that 
he bi^s Puck fetch for him, has been interpreted as 
a reminiscence of one of the scenic pageants with 
No edition appeared before 1600, and then twowere published. 

M 
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which the Earl of Leicester entertained Queen 
Elizabeth on her visit to Kenilworth in 1575.^ The 
whole play is in the airiest and most graceful vein 
of comedy. Hints for the story can be traced to a 
variety of sources — to Chaucer’s ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ to 
Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Theseus,’ to Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
phoses ’ (bk. iv.), and to the story of Oberon, the 
fairy-king, in the French mediaeval romance of ' Fluon 
of Bordeaux,’ of which an English translation by 
Lord Berners was first printed in 1534. The influ- 
ence of John Lyly is perceptible in the railleiy in 
which both mortals and immortals indulge. In the 
humorous presentation of the play of ‘ Pyramus and 
Thisbe ’ by the ‘ rude mechanicals ’ of Atliens, Shake- 
speare improved upon a theme which he had already 
employed in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ But the final 
scheme of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ is of the 
author’s freshest invention, and by endowing — practi- 
cally for the first time in literature — the phantoms of 
the fairy world with a genuine and a sustained 
dramatic interest, Shakespeare may be said to have 
conquered a new realm for art. 

More sombre topics engaged him in the comedy 
of ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ which may be tenta- 
• All’s lively assigned to 1595. Meres, writing 
Well-' three years later, attributed to Shakespeare 
a piece called ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won.’ This title, 
which is not otherwise known, may well be applied 

* Oberon s Vision, by the Rev. W. J. Halpin (Shakespeare Society), 
1843. Two accounts of the Kenilworth ftes, by George Gascoigne 
and Robert Laneham respectively, were published in 1576. 
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to ‘ All's Well/ ‘ The Taming of The Shrew/ which 
has also been identified with ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won/ 
has far slighter claim to the designation. The plot 
of * All’s Well/ like that of ‘Romeo and Juliet/ was 
drawn from Painter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure’ (No. 
xxxviii.) The original source is Boccaccio’s ‘ Deca- 
merone ’ (giom. iii. nov. 9). Shakespeare, after his 
wont, grafted on the touching story of Helena’s love 
for the unworthy Bertram the comic characters of the 
braggart Parolles, the pompous I..afeu, and a clown 
(Lavache) less witty than his compeers. Another 
original creation, Bertram’s mother, Countess of 
Roussillon, is a charming portrait of old age. In 
frequency of rhyme and other metrical characteristic.s 
the piece closely resembles ‘The Two Gentlemen/ 
but the characterisation betrays far greater power, 
and there are fewer conceits or crudities of style. 
The pathetic element predominates. The heroine 
Helena, whose ‘ pangs of despised love ’ are expressed 
with touching tenderness, ranks with the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s female creations. 

‘The Taming of The Shrew’ — which, like * All’s 
Well/ was first printed in the folio — was probably 
composed soon after the completion of that solemn 
comedy. It is a revision of an old play on lines 
somewhat differing from those which Shakespeare 
•Taming followed previously. From ‘The 

ofThe Taming of A Shrew/ a comedy first pub- 
• lished in 1594/ Shakespeare drew the In- 
duction arid the scenes in which the hero Petruchio 

* Reprinted by the Shakespeare Society in 1844. 
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conquers Catherine the Shrew. He first infused into 
them the genuine spirit of comedy. But while follow- 
ing the old play in its general outlines, Shakespeare’s 
revised version .added an entirely new underplot — 
the story of Bianca and her lovers, which owes 
something to the ‘Supposes’ of George Gascoigne, 
an adaptation of Ariosto’s comedy called ‘ I Sup- 
positi.’ Evidence of style — the liberal introduction 
of tags of Latin and the exceptional beat of the 
doggerel — makes it difficult to allot the Bianca scenes 
to Shakespeare ; those scenes were probably due to a 
coadjutor. 

The Induction to the ‘Taming of The Shrew’ has 
a direct bearing on Shakespeare’s biography, for the 
poet admits into it a number of literal references to 
Stratford and his native county. Such personalities are 
rare in Shakespeare’s plays, and can only be paralleled 
in two of slightly later date — the ‘ Second Part 
of Henry IV ’ and the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
All these local allusions may well be attributed to 
such a renewal of Shakespeare’s personal relations 
Stratford With the town, as is indicated by external 
fnthe^in- f^^ts in his history of the same period, 
duction. Induction the tinker, Christopher 

Sly, describes himself as ‘ Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath.’ Burton Heath is Barton-on-the-Heath, 
the home of Shakespeare’s aunt, Edmund Lambert’s 
wife, and of her sons. The tinker in like vein 
confesses that he has run up a score with Marian 
Hacket, the fat alewife of Wincot.^ The references 

' All these details are of Shakespeare’s invention, and do not figure 
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to Wincot and the Hackets are singularly precise. 
The name of the maid of the inn is given as Cicely 
Hacket, and the alehouse is described in the stage 
direction as ‘on a heath.’ 

•Wincot was the familiar designation of three 
small Warwickshire villages, and a good claim has 
been set up on behalf of each to be the scene of 
Sly’s drunken exploits. There is a very small hamlet 
named Wincot within four miles of Stratford 
now consisting of a single farmhouse which 
was once an Elizabethan mansion ; it is situated 
on what was doubtless in Shakespeare’s da.y, before 
the land there was enclosed, an open heath. This 
Wincot forms part of the parish of Quinton, where, 
according to the parochial registers, a Hacket family 
resided In Shakespeare’s day. On November 21, 
1591, ‘Sara Hacket, the daughter of Robert Hacket,’ 
was baptised in Quinton church.* Yet by Wanvick- 
shire contemporaries the Wincot of the ‘ T aming of The 
Shrew’ was unhesitatingly identified with Wilnecotc, 
near Tamworth, on the Staflfordshire border of War- 
wickshire, at some distance from Stratford. That 

in the old play. But in the crude induction in the old play the non- 
descript diunkaid is named without prefix ‘Site.’ That surname, 
although it was very common at Stratford and in the neighbourhood, 
was borne by residents in many other parts of the country, and its ap- 
fvia’anrf .w ^ ihcr ihnar suggestVif, svaSiawn.^ 

to prove that the old play was written ly a Warwickshire man. There 
are no other names or references in the old play that can be assodated 
with Warwickshire. 

* Mr. Richard Savage, the secretary and librarian of the Birthplace 
Trustees at Stratford, has generously placed at mydisposaJ this interest- 
insi fact, which he lately discovered. 
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village, whose name was pronounced ‘Wincot,’ was 
celebrated for its ale in the seventeenth century, a 
distinction which is not shown by contemporary 
evidence to have belonged to any place of like name- 
The Warwickshire poet, Sir Aston Cokain, within 
half a century of the production of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Taming of The Shrew,’ addressed to ‘ Mr. Clement 
Fisher of Wincott ’ (a well-known resident at Wilne- 
cote) verses which begin 

Shakspeare your Wincot ale hath much renowned, 

That fox’d a Beggar so (by cliancc was found 
Sleeping) that there needed not many a word 
To make him to believe he was a Lord. 

t 

In the succeeding lines the writer promises to visit 
‘ Wincot ’ (i.e. Wilnecote) to drink 

Such ale as Shakspeare fancies 
Did put ICit Sly into such lordly trances. 

It is therefore probable that Shakespeare con- 
sciously invested the home of Kit Sly and of Kit’s 
hostess with characteristics of Wilnecote as well as of 
the hamlet near Stratford. 

Wilmcote, the native place of Shakespeare’s 
mother, is also said to have been popularly pronounced 
‘ Wincot’ A tradition which was first recorded by 
Capell as late as 1780 in his notes to the ‘Taming 
of The Shrew ’ (p. 26) is to the effect that Shakespeare 
often visited an inn at ‘Wincot’ to enjoy the society 
of a ‘ fool who belonged to a neighbouring mill,l. and 
the Wincot of this story is, we are told, locally asso- 
ciated with the village of Wilmcote. But the links 
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that connect Shakespeare’s tinker with Wilmcote are 
far slighter than those which connect him with Win- 
cot and Wilnecote. 

The mention of Kit Sly’s tavern comrades — 

Stephen Sly and old John Naps of Greece, 

And Peter Turf and Henry Plmpemell — 

was in all likelihood a reminiscence of contemporary 
Wai^vickshire life as literal as the name of the 
hamlet where the drunkard dwelt There was a 
genuine Stephen Sly who was in the dramatist's day 
a self-assertive citizen of Stratford ; and ‘ Greece/ 
whence * old John Naps ’ derived his cognomen, is an 
obvious misreading of Greet, a hamlet by Winchmerc 
in Gloucestershire, not far removed from Shakespeare’s 
native town. ^ 

In 1597 Shakespeare turned once more to English 
history. From Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,' and from a 
• Henry valueless but very popular piece, * The 
Famous Victories of Henry V/ which was 
repeatedly acted between 1588 and 1595,* be worked 
up with splendid enei^ two plays on the reign of 
Henry IV. They form one continuous whole, but 
are known respectively as parts i. and ii. of ‘ Henry 
IV.’ The ‘Second Part of Henry IV’ is almost 
as rich as the Induction to ‘The Taming of The 
Shrew ’ in direct references to persons and districts 
familiar to Shakespeare. Two amusing scenes pass 
at the»house of Justice Shallow in Gloucestershire, 
• a county which touched the boundaries of Strat- 

‘ It was licensed for publicatioo In 1594, and published in 1598. 
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ford (III. ii. and V, i.) When, in the second of these 
scenes, the justice’s factotum, Davy, asked his master 
‘to countenance William Visor of Woncot^ against 
Clement Perkes of the Hill,’ the local references arc 
unmistakable. Woodmancote, where the family of 
Visor or Vizard has flourished since the sixteenth 
century, is still pronounced Woncot. The adjoining 
Stinchcombe Hill (still familiarly known to natives as 
‘ The Hill ’) was in the sixteenth century the home of 
the family of Perkes. Very precise too are the allu- 
sions to the region of the Cotswold Hills, which were 
easily accessible from Stratford. ‘ Will Squele, a 
Cotswold man,’ is noticed as one of Shallow’s friends 
in youth (ill. ii. 23) ; and when Shallow’s* servant Davy 
receives his master’s instructions to sow ‘the head- 
land ’ ‘ with red wheat,’ in the early autumn, there 
is an obvious reference to the custom almost peculiar 
to the Cotswolds of sowing ‘ red lammas ’ wheat at 
an unusually early season of the agricultural year.- 

The kingly hero of the two plays of ‘ Henry IV ’ 
had figured as a spirited young man in ‘ Richard II ; ’ 
he was now represented as weighed down by care 
and age. With him are contrasted (in part i.) his 
impetuous and ambitious subject Hotspur and (in 

‘ The quarto of 1600 reads Woncote : all the folios read Woncot. 
Yet Malone in the Variorum of 1803 introduced the new and un- 
warranted reading of Wincot, which has been unwisely adopted by 
succeeding editors. 

- These references are convincingly explained by Mr .Justiqe Madden 
in his Diary of Master Silence, pp. 87 seq., 372-4. Cf. Blunt’s DursJey ^ 
and its Neighbourhood, Huntley’s Glossary of the Cotszuold Didlect , and' 
Marshall’s Rural Economy of Cotswold 
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both parts) his son and heir Prince Hal, whose 
boisterous disposition drives him from Court to seek 
adventures among the haunters of taverns. Hotspur 
is a vivid and fascinating portrait of a hot-headed 
soldier, courageous to the point of rashness, and 
sacrificing his life to his impetuous sense of honour. 
Prince Hal, despite his vagaries, is endowed by the 
dramatist with far more self-control and common 
sense. 

On the first, as on cverj' subsequent, production of 
‘ Henry IV ’ the main public interest was concentrated 
neither on the King nor on his son, nor on Hotspur, 
but on the chief of Prince Hal’s riotous companions. 
At the outset the propriety of. that great creation 
was questioned on a political or historical ground of 
doubtful relevance. Shakespeare in both parts of 
‘HenrylV’ originally named the chief of the prince's 
associates after Sir John Oldcastle, a character in the 
old play. But Henry Brooke, eighth lord Cobham, 
who succeeded to the title early in 1 597, and claimed 
descent from the historical Sir John Oldcastle, the 
Lollard leader, raised objection ; and u'hen the first 
part of the play was printed by the acting-company’s 
authority in 1 598 (‘ newly corrected ’ in 1 599), Shake- 
^ ^ spcarc bestowed on Prince Hal’s tun-bellied 

Falstaff. / 

follower the new and deathless name of 
Faistafii A trustworthy edition of the second part 
of ‘Henry IV’ also appeared with Falstaff’s name 
substituted for that of Oldcastle in 1600. There the 
epilogue expressly denied that Falstaff had any cha- 
racteristic in common with the martyr Oldcastle. 
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Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not tlic man. 
But the substitution of the name ‘Falstaff ’ did not pass 
without protest. It hiiy.Uy recalled Sir John Fastolf, 
an historical warrior who had already figured in 
‘ Henrj' VI ’ and was owner at one time of the Boar’s 
Head Tavern in Southwark ; according to traditional 
stage directions,' the prince and his companions in 
‘Henry IV’ frequent the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. 
Fuller in his ‘Wortliies,’ first published in 1662, while 
expressing satisfaction that Shakespeare had ‘ put 
out’ of the play Sir John Oldcastle, was eloquent 
in his avowal of regret that ‘ Sir Jolni Fastolf’ was 
‘put in,’ on the ground that it was making over- 
bold with a great warrior’s memory to make him a 
‘ Thrasonical puff and emblem of mock-valour.’ 

The offending introduction and withdrawal of 
Oldcastle’s name left a curious mark on literar}' 
history. Humbler dramatists (Munday, Wilson, 
Drayton, and Hathaway), seeking to profit by the 
attention drawn by Shakespeare to the historical 
Oldcastle, produced a poor dramatic version of Old- 
castle’s genuine histoiy ; and of two editions of ‘ Sir 
John Oldcastle’ published in 1600, one printed for 
T[homas] P[avier] was impudently described on the 
title-page as by Shakespeare. 

But it is not the historical traditions which arc 
connected with Falstaff that give him his perennial 
attraction. It is the personality that owes nothing 
to history with which Shakespeare’s imaginative 

‘ First adopted by Theobald in 1733 ; cf. Halliwell-Phillipps, ' 
ii. 257. 


r 
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power clothed him. The knight’s unfettered indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures, his exuberant mendacity, 
and his love of his own ease are purged of offence by 
his colossal wit and jollity, while the contrast between 
his old age and his unreverend way of life supplies 
that tinge of melancholy which is inseparable from 
the highest manifestations of humour. The Eliza- 
bethan public recognised the triumphant success of 
the effort, and many of FalstahTs telling phrases, with 
the names of his foils, Justice Shallow and Silence, 
at once took root in popular speech. Shakespeare’s 
purely comic power culminated in Falstaff ; he may 
be claimed as the most humorous figure in literature. 

In all probability ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
a comedy inclining to farce, and unqualified by 
■Me pathetic interest, followed close upon 

Wives of ‘ Henry IV,’ In the epilogue to the ‘Second 
Windsor, jy 1 Shakespeare had written : 

‘ If you be not too much cloyed with fat meat, our 
humble author will continue the story with Sir John 
in it . . .’where for anything I know Falstaff shall 
die of a sweat, unless already a’ be killed with your hard 
opinions.’ Rowe asserts that ‘Queen Elizabeth was 
so well pleased with that admirable character of Fal- 
staff in the two parts of “Henry IV” that she com- 
manded him to continue it for one play more, and to 
show him in love.’ Dennis, in the dedication of ‘ The 
Comical Gallant’ (1702), noted that the ‘Merry Wives’ 
was written at the Queen’s ‘command and by her 
direction ; and she was so eager to see it acted that 
she commanded it to be finished in fourteen days, and 
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was afterwards, as tradition tells us, very well pleased 
with the representation.’ In his ‘Letters’ (1721, p. 
232) Dennis reduces the period of composition to ten 
days — ‘ a prodigious thing,’ added Gildon,^ ‘where all 
is so well contrived and carried on without the least 
confusion.’ The localisation of the scene at Windsor, 
and the complimentary references to Windsor Castle, 
corroborate the tradition that the comedy Was prepared 
to meet a royal command. An imperfect draft of 
the play was printed by Thomas Creede in 1602 ; ^ 
the folio of 1623 first supplied a complete version. 
The plot was probably suggested by an Italian novel. 
A tale from Straparola’s ‘ Notti ’ (iv. 4), of which an 
adaptation figured in the miscellany of novels called 
Tarleton’s ‘ Newes out of Purgatorie ’ (1590), another 
Italian tale from the ‘ Pecorone ’ of Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino (i. 2), and a third romance, the Fishwife’s 
tale of Brainford in the collection of stories called 
‘ Westward for Smelts,’ ^ supply incidents distantly 
resembling episodes in the play. Nowhere has Shake- 
speare so vividly reflected the bluff temper of contem- 
porary middle-class society. The presentment of the 
buoyant domestic life of an Elizabethan country town 
bears distinct impress of Shakespeare’s own experi- 
ence. Again, there are literal references to the neigh- 


' Remarks, p. 291. 

2 Cf. Shakespeare Society’s reprint, 1842, ed. Hallivvell. 

5 This collection of stories is said by both Malone and Steevens 
to have been published in 1603, although no edition earliexthan 1620 
is now known. The 1620 edition of Westward for Smelts, written by 
Kinde Kit of Kingston, was reprinted by the Percy Society in 1848. 
Cf. SUakesfeare’s Library, ed. Hazlitt, i. ii. i_So. 
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bourhood of Stratford. Justice Shallow, whose coat- 
of-arms is described as consisting of * luces,’ is thereby 
openly identified with Shakespeare’s early foe, Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote. When Shakespeare 
makes Master Slender repeat the report that Master 
Page’s fallow greyhound was ‘ outrun on Cotsall ' 
(i. 1. 93), he testifies to his interest in the coursing 
matches for which the Cotswold district was famed. 

The spirited character of Prince Hal was pecu- 
liarly congenial to its creator, and In ‘ Henry V ’ 
Shakespeare, during 1598, brought his 
Henry \ jq jjg ^lose. The play was performed 

early in 1599, probably in the newly built Globe 
Theatre. A^ain Thomas Creede printed, in 1600, 
an imperfect draft, which was thrice reissued before 
a complete version was supplied in the First Folio 
of 1623. The dramatic interest of 'Henry V’ is 
slender. There is abundance of comic element, but 
death has removed Falstaff, whose last moments are 
described with the simple pathos that comes of a 
matchless art, and, though Falstaff’s companions sur- 
vive, they are thin shadows of his substantial figure. 
New comic characters are introduced in the persons of 
three soldiers respectively of Welsh, Scottish, and Irish 
nationality, whose racial traits arc contrasted with 
telling effect. The irascible Irishman, Captain Mac- 
Morris, is the only representative of his nation who 
figures in the long list of Shakespeare’s dramatis 
personce^ The scene in which the pedantic but 
•patriotic Welshman, Fluellen, avenges the sneers of 
the braggart Pistol at his nation’s emblem, by 
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forcing him to eat the leek, overflows in vivacious 
humour. The piece in its main current presents a 
series of loosely connected episodes in which the hero’s 
manliness is displayed as soldier, ruler, and lover. The 
topic reached its climax in tlie victory of the English 
at Agincourt, which powerfully appealed to patriotic 
sentiment Besides the ‘ Famous Victories,’ ' there was 
another lost piece on the subject, which Henslowe 
produced for the first time on November 28, 1595. 
‘Henry V’ may be regarded as Shakespeare’s final 
experiment in the dramatisation of English historj'-, 
and it artistically rounds off the scries of his ‘histories ’ 
which form collectively a kind of national epic. For 
‘ Henr}'’ VIII,’ which was produced very late in his 
career, he was only in part responsible, and that 
‘ history ’ consequently belongs to a different category. 

A glimpse of autobiography may be discerned in 
the direct mention by Shakespeare in ‘ Henry V ’ of an 
exciting episode in current history. In the prologue to 
act V. Shakespeare foretold for Robert Devereux, 
Essex and second earl of Essex, the close friend of his 
patron Southampton, an enthusiastic re- 
ception by the people of London when he 
should come home after ‘broaching’ rebellion in 
Ireland, 

"Were now the general of our gracious empress. 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. 

How many would the peaceful city quit 
To welcome him !— (Act v. Chorus, 11 , 30-4.) 

' Essex had set out on his disastrous mission as ‘ 
' Diary, p. 6i ; see p. 167. 


the rebel- 
lion of 
1601. 
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the would-be pacificator of Ireland on March 27, 1599. 
The fact that Southampton went with him probably 
accounts for Shakespeare’s avowal of sympathy. 
But Essex’s effort failed. He was chained, soon 
after ‘ Henry V ’ was produced, with treasonable 
neglect of duty, and he sought in 1 60 1 , again with the 
support of Southampton, to recover his position by 
stirring up rebellion in London. Then Shakespeare’s 
reference to Essex’s popularity with Londoners bore 
perilous fruit The friends of the rebel leaders sought 
the dramatist’s countenance. They paid 40X. to 
Augustine Phillips, a leading member of Shake- 
speare's company, to induce him to revive at the 
Globe Thcatrt ‘Richard II’ (beyond doubt Shake- 
speare’s play), in the hope that its scene of the killing 
of a king might encourage a popular outbreak, 
Phillips subsequently deposed that he prudently told 
the conspirators who bespoke the piece that ‘that 
play of Kyng Richard' was ‘so old and so long out 
of use as that they should have small or no company 
at it’ None the less the performance took place on 
Saturday (February 7, 1601), the day preceding that 
fixed by Essex for the rising. The Queen, in a later 
conversation with William Lambarde (on August 4, 
1601), complained that * this tragedie ' of * Richard II,’ 
which she had always viewed with suspicion, was 
played at the period with seditious intent ‘ forty times 
in open streets and houses.’ ' At the trial of Essex 
and his friends, Phillips gave evidence of the circum- 
stances under which the tragedy was revived at the 
* Nichols, Ptvgrtues of EKtahethy I'ii. 552, 
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Globe Theatre. Essex was executed and Soulli- 
ampton was imprisoned until the Queen’s death. 
No proceedings were taken against the players,’ but 
Shakespeare wisely abstained, for the time, from any 
public reference to the fate cither of Essex or of his 
patron Southampton. 

Such incidents served to accentuate Shakespeare’s 
growing reputation. For several years his genius as 
dramatist and poet had been acknowledged by critics 
Shake- plaj'goers alike, and his social and pro- 

spe.ire’s fessional position had become considerable, 
and infill- Insidc thc thcatrc his influence was supreme 
tnee. When, in 1598, thc manager of the company 
rejected Ben Jonson’s first comedy — his ‘Every Man 
in his Humour ’ — Shakc.spcarc intcia-cncd, accord- 
ing to a credible tradition (reported by Rowe but 
denounced by Gifford), and procured a reversal of thc 
decision in the interest of thc unknown dramatist 


who was his junior by nine years. He took a part 
when the piece was performed, Jonson was of a 
difficult and jealous temper, and subsequently he gave 
vent to an occasional expression of scorn at Shake- 
speare’s expense, but, despite passing manifestations 
of his unconquerable surliness, there can be no doubt 
that Jonson cherished genuine esteem and affection 
for Shakespeare till death,^ Within a very few years 
of Shakespeare’s death Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, an 

1 Cf. Domestic MSS, (Elizabeth) in Public Record OfTice, vol. 
cclxxviii. Nos. 7S and 85 ; and Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 
1598-1601, pp. 575-8. ‘ 

Cf. Gilchrist, Exanwiation oj^thc tharges , , . of Jonson' s Eitviiiy 
towards Shakspearef-\%o%. 
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industrious collector of anecdotes, put into writing an 
anecdote for which he made Dr. Donne responsible, 
attesting the amicable relations that habitually sub- 
sisted between Shakespeare and Jonson. ‘ Shake- 
speare,’ ran the story, ‘was godfather to one of Ben 
Jonson’s children, and after the christening, being in 
a deep study, Jonson came to cheer him up and 
asked him why he was so melancholy. “ No, faith, 
Ben,” says he, “ not 1, but 1 have been considering 
a great while what should be the fittest gift for me to 
bestow upon my godchild, and J have resolv’d at 
last” “ I pr’ythec, what ? ” sayes he. “ I’ faith, Ben, 
I’ll e’en give him a dozen good Lattin spoons, and 
thou shalt translate them." ' * 

The creator of Falstaff could have been no 
stranger to tavern life, and he doubtless took part with 
zest in the convivialities of men of letters. Tradition 
TheMer Shakespeare joined, at the 

mad meet- Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street, those 
meetings of Jonson and his associates which 
Beaumont described in his poetical ' Letter ’ to Jonson; 

‘ Wiat things have we seen 
Done at the Merinaid T heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.’ 

> Latten is a mixed metal resembling brass. Pistol in A[eny 
Wives of lY^ndsor (I. i. 165) likens Slender to a ‘ latten bilbo,’ that is, 
^ sword made of the mix^ metal. Cf. Anecdotes and Traditions, 
edited from L’Estrange’s MSS. by W. J. Thoms for the Gimden 
Society, p. 2. 
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‘ Many were the wit-combats/ wrote Fuller of 
Shakespeare in his ‘Worthies ’ (1662), ‘betwixt him 
and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man of war ; blaster 
Jonson (like the former) was built far higher 
in learning, solid but slow in his performances. 
Shakespear, with the Englishman of war, lesser in 
bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides^ 
tack about, and take advantage of all winds by the 
quickness of his wit and invention.’ 

Of the many testimonies paid to Shakespeare’s 
literary reputation at this period of his career, the 
Meres’seu- most Striking was that of Francis Meres, 
logy, 1598. Meres was a learned graduate bf Cambridge 
University, a divine and schoolmaster, who brought out 
in 1598 a collection of apophthegms on morals, religion, 
and literature which he entitled ‘ Palladis Tamia.’ In 
the book he interpolated ‘ A comparative discourse of 
our English poets with the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
poets,’ and there exhaustively surveyed contemporary 
literary effort in England. Shakespeare figured in 
Meres’s pages as the greatest man of letters of the day. 
‘The Muses would speak Shakespeare’s fine filed 
phrase,’ Meres asserted, ‘ if they could speak English.’ 
‘ Among the English,’ he declared, ‘ he was the most 
excellent in both kinds for the stage ’ (i.e. tragedy and 
comedy). The titles of six comedies (‘ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, ‘Errors,’ ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s ^Di-eam,’ 
and ‘Merchant of Venice’) and of six tragedies 
(‘Richard II,’ ‘Richard III,’ ‘Henry IV,’ ‘King 
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John/ ‘Titus/ and ‘Romeo and Juliet’) were set 
forth, and mention followed of his ‘Venus and Adonis/ 
his ‘Lucrece/ and his *sugred‘ sonnets among his 
private friends/ These were cited as proof * that the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid Jives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare/ In the same year a 
rival poet, Richard Barnfield, in ‘ Poems in divers 
Humors/ predicted immortality for Shakespeare 
with no less confidence. 

And Shakespeare, thou whose honey-flowing vein 
(Pleasing the world) thy Praises doth obtain, 

Whose yeitiii and whose Luertee (sweet and chaste) 

Thy name in Fame’s immortal Pook ha\e placed, 

Li\% ever you, at least in fame live ever : 

Well may the Body die, but Fame dies never. 

Shakespeare’s name was thenceforth of value to 
unprincipled publishers, and they sought to palm off 
on their customers as his work the productions of 
inferior pens. As early as 1595, Thomas Creede, 
Value of surreptitious printer of ‘ Henry V ’ and 

his name to the ‘ Meny Wives/ had issued the crude 
publishers, Locrine/ as ‘newly set foorth, 

overseene and corrected. By W. S/ It appropriated 
many passages from an older piece called ' Selimus,’ 
which was possibly by Greene and certainly came 

‘ This, or some synonym, is the conventional epithet applied at the 
date to Shakespeare and bis work. Weever credited such characters 
of Shakespeare as Tarquin, Romeo, and Richard HI with ‘ sugred 
tongue**’ in his Epigrams of 1595- In the Eciurn from Parnassus 
(1601?) Shakespeare is apostrophised as ‘sweet Master Shakespeare.' 
Millondidhomage to the ttadiUonly writing of * sweetest Shakespeare’ 
in D Allegro. 
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into being long before Shakespeare had written a line 
of blank verse. The same initials — ‘ W. S.’ * — figured 
on the title-page of ‘The True Chronicle Historic of 
Thomas, Lord Cromwell,* which was licensed on 
August II, 1602, was printed for William Jones in 
that year, and was reprinted verbatim by Thomas 
Snodham in 1613. On the title-page of the comedy 
entitled ‘ The Puritaine, or the Widdow of Watling 
Streete,’ which George Eld printed in 1607, ‘ W. S.’ 
was again stated to be the author. Shakespeare’s full 
name appeared on the title-pages of ‘ The Life of Old- 
castle* in 1600 (printed for T[homas] P[avier]), of 
‘ The London Prodigall ’ in 1605 (printed by T. C. for 
Nathaniel Butter), and of ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy’ 
in 1608 (by R. B. for Thomas Pavier). None of these 
six plays have any internal claim to Shakespeare’s 
authorship ; nevertheless all were uncritically included 
in the third folio of his collected works (1664). Schlegel 
and a few other critics of repute have, on no grounds 
that merit acceptance, detected signs of Shakespeare’s 
genuine work in one of the six, ‘ The Yorkshire 
Tragedy ; ’ it is ‘ a coarse, crude, and vigorous im- 

* A hack-writer, Wentworth Smith, took a hand in producing 
thirteen plays, none of which are extant, for the theatrical manager, 
Philip Henslowe, between i6oi and 1603. The Hector of Germanic 
an extant play ‘ made by W. Smith ’ and published ‘ with new additions ’ 
in 1615, was doubtless by Wentworth Smith, and is the only dramatic 
work by him that has surrived. Neither internal nor external evidence 
confirms the theory that the above-mentioned six plays, which have 
been wrongly claimed for Shakespeare, were really by Wentworth 
Smith. The use of the initials ‘ W. S. ’ was not due to th£ pub- 
lishers’ belief that Wentworth Smith was the author, but to thdr en- 
deavour to delude their customers into a belief that the plays were by 
Shakespeare. 
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promptu,’ which is clearly by a far less experienced 
hand. 

The fraudulent practice of crediting Shakespeare 
with valueless plays from the pens of comparatively 
dull-witted contemporaries was in vogue among enter- 
prising traders in literature both early and late in the 
seventeenth century. The worthless old play on the 
subject of King John was attributed to Shakespeare 
in thercissuesof i6i i and 1622. Humphrey Moseley, 
a reckless publisher of a later period, fraudulently 
entered on the ‘Stationers’ Register’ on September 9, 
1653, two pieces which he represented to be in whole 
or in part b^ Shakespeare, viz, ' The Merry Devill of 
Edmonton ’ and the ‘ History of Cardcnio,* a share in 
which was assigned to Fletcher. ‘ The Merry Dcvill 
of Edmonton,’ which was produced on the stage before 
the close of the sixteenth century, was entered on 
the ' Stationers’ Register,’ October 22, 1607, and was 
first published anonymously in 160S; it is a delight- 
ful comedy, abounding in both humour and romantic 
sentiment ; at times it recalls scenes of the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ but no sign of Shakespeare’s 
workmanship is apparent. The * History of Cardcnio ’ 
is not extant* Francis Kirkman, another active 
London publisher, who first printed William Rowley’s 
‘ Birth of Merlin ’ in 1662, described it on the title- 
page as ‘written by William Shakespeare and William 
Rowley ; ’ it was reprinted at Halle in a so-called 
‘Collection of pseudo-Shakespearean plays’ in 1887. 

• But poems no less than plays, in which Shake- 
speare had no hand, were deceptively placed to his 
‘ Cf. p* 258 infra. 
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credit as soon as his fame was established. In 1 599 
William Jaggard, a well-known pirate publisher, 
issued a poetic anthology which he entitled ‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrim, by W. Shakespeare.’ 
sionate The volume opened with two sonnets by 
Pilgrim. Shakespeare which were not previously in 
print, and there followed three poems drawn from 
the already published ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ; ’ but 
the bulk of the volume was by Richard Barnfield 
and others.^ A third edition of the ‘ Passionate Pil- 
grim’ was printed in 1612 with unaltered title-page, 
although the incorrigible Jaggard had added two new 
poems which he silently filched from Thomas Hey- 
wood’s ‘ Troia Britannica.’ Hey wood ca/ied attention 
to his own grievance in the dedicatory epistle before 
his ‘ Apology for Actors ’ (1612), and he added that 
Shakespeare resented the more substantial injury 
which the publisher had done him. ‘ I know,’ wrote 
Heywood of Shakespeare, ‘ [he was] much offended 
with M. Jaggard that (altogether unknown to him) pre- 
sumed to make so bold with his name.’ In the result 


* There were twenty pieces in all. The five by Shakespeare are 
placed in the order i. ii. iii. v. xvi. Of the remainder, two — ‘ If music 
and sweet poetry agree ’ (No. viii.)and ‘ As it fell upon a day ’ (No. xx.) 
— were borrowed from Barnfield’s Poems in divers Hmnottrs (1598). 
‘ Venus with Adonis sitting by her ’ (No. xi. ) is from Bartholomew 
Griffin's Fidessa (1596) ; ‘My flocks feed not’ (No. x\di.) is adapted 
from Thomas Weelkes’s Madrigals (1597) ; ‘ Live with me and be my 
love ’ is by Marlowe ; and the appended stanza, entitled ‘ Love’s Answer,’ 
by Sir Walter Ralegh (No. xix.) ; ‘ Crabbed age and youth cannot live 
together ’ (No. xii.) is a popular song often quoted by the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Nothing has been ascertained of the origin and history of 
the remaining nine poems (iv. vi. vii. ix. x. xiii. xiv. xviii.) 
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the publisher seems to have removed Shakespeare 
name from the title-page of a few copies. This 
the only instance on record of a protest on Shak< 
speare’s part against the many injuries which 1 
suffered at the hands of contemporary publishers. 

In i6oi Shakespeare’s full name was appended i 
‘ a poetical essaie on the Phoenix and the Turth 
. The which was published by Edward Blount in z 
au^^thc appendix to Robert Chester’s ‘ Love’s Marty 
Turtle.’ or Rosalins complaint, allegorically shadov 
ing the Truth of Love in the Constant Fate of tl 
Phoenix and Turtle.’ The drift of Chester’s crabbe 
verse is not clear, nor can the praise of perspicuity t 
allowed to ^e appendix to which Shakespeare contr 
buted, together with Marston, Chapman, Ben Jonso 
and ‘ Ignoto.’ The appendix is introduced by a ne 
title-page running thus : ‘ Hereafter follow diven 
poeticall Essaies on the former subject, viz : tl 
Turtle and Phoenix. Done by the best and chiefc 
of our modern writers, with their names subscribe 
to their particular workes : never before extan' 
Shakespeare’s alleged contribution consists of thi 
teen four-lined stanzas in trochaics, each line being < 
seven syllables, with the rhymes disposed as in Ter 
nyson’s ‘ In Memoriam.’ The concluding ‘ threnos ’ 
in five three-Uned stanzas, also in trochaics, eac 
stanza having a single rhyme. The poet describes i 
enigmatic language the obsequies of the PheenI 
and Turtle-dove, who had been united in life b 
the ties of a purely spiritual love. The poem may t 
a mere play of fancy without recondite intention, or 
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may be of allegorical import ; but whether it bear 
relation to pending ecclesiastical, political, or meta- 
physical controversy, or whether it interpret popular 
grief for the death of some leaders of contemporary 
society, is not easily determined.* Happily Shake- 
speare wrote nothing else of like character. 


* A unique copy of Chester’s I^c's ATariyr is in Mr. Christie- 
Miller’s library at Britwell. Of a reissue of the original edition in l6i i 
with a new title, The Anvah of Great Jin/taiitc, a copy (also unique) is 
in the British Museum. A reprint of the original edition was prepared 
for private circulation by Dr. Grosart in 1S7S, in his series of ‘Occa- 
sional Issues.’ It was also printed in the same year as one of the pub- 
lications of the New Shalcspere Society. Matthew Roydon in his cleg)' 
on Sir Philip Sidney, appended to Spenser's Colin Clouts Come Home 
Agaiiie, iS95, describes the part figuratively played in .Sidney’s obsequies 
by the turtle-dove, swan, phoenix, and eagle, in verses that verj' closely 
resemble Shakespeare’s account of the funereal functions fulfilled b}' the 
same four birds in' his contribution to Chester’s volume. This resemblance 
suggests that Shakespeare’s poent may be a fanciful adaptation of Roy- 
don’s elegiac conceits without rdteriorsignificjince. Shakespeare’s con- 
cluding ‘ Threnos ’ is imitated in metre and phraseolog}' by I'lctcher in 
his Mad Lover in the song ‘ The Lover’s Legacy to his Cruel Mistress.’ 
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THE PRACTICAL AFFAIRS OF LIFE 

Shakespeare, in middle* life, brought to practical 
affairs a singularly sane and sober temperament. 
Shake- ‘Ratseis Ghost’ (1605), an anecdotal 

speare's^ biography of Gamaliel Ratsey, a notorious 
tempera- higl^vayman, who was hanged at Bed' 
ford on March 26, 1605, the highwayman is 
represented as compelling a troop of actors whom he 
met by chance on the road to perform in bis presence. 
At the close of the performance Ratsey, according to 
the memoir, addressed himself to a leader of the 
company, and cynically urged him to practise the 
utmost frugality in London. ‘ When thou feelest thy 
purse well lined (the counsellor proceeded), buy thee 
some place or lordship in the country that, growing 
weary of playing, thy money may there bring thee to 
dignity and reputation.’ Whether or no Ratsey’s 
biographer consciously identified the highwayman’s 
auditor with Shakespeare, it was the prosaic course 
of conduct marked out by Ratsey that Shakespeare 
Hterally.followed. As soon as his position in his pro- 
•fession was assured, he devoted his energies to re-esta- 
blishing the fallen fortunes of his family in his native 
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place, and to acquiring for himself and his successors 
the status of gentlefolk. 

His father’s pecuniary embarrassments had steadily 
increased since his son’s departure. Creditors harassed 
him unceasingly. In 1587 one Nicholas Lane 
father’s pursued him for a debt for which he had 
difficulties. liable as surety for his brother Henry, 

who was still farming their father’s lands at Snitterfield. 
Through 1588 and 1589 John Shakespeare retaliated 
with pertinacity on a debtor named J ohn T ompson. Biit 
in 1591 a creditor, Adrian Quiney, obtained a writ of 
distraint against him, and although in 1 592 he attested 
inventories taken on the death of two neighbours, Ralph 
Shaw and Henry Field, father of the London printer, 
he was on December 25 of the same year ‘ presented ’ 
as a recusant for absenting himself from church. 
The commissioners reported that his absence was 
probably due to ‘ fear of process for debt.’ He figures 
for the last time in the proceedings of the local court, 
in his customary role of defendant, on March 9, 1595. 
He was then joined with two fellow traders — Philip 
Green, a chandler, and Henry Rogers, a butcher — as 
defendant in a suit brought by Adrian Quiney and 
Thomas Barker for the recovery of the sum of five 
pounds. Unlike his partners in the litigation, his name 
is not followed in the record by a mention of his 
calling, and when the suit reached a later stage his 
name was omitted altogether. These may be viewed 
as indications that in the course of the proceedings 
he finally retired from trade, which had been of late* 
prolific in disasters for him. In January 1596-7 he' 
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conveyed a slip of land attached to his dwelling in 
Henley Street to one George Badger. 

There is a likelihood that the poet’s wife fared, 
in the poet’s absence, no better than his father. The 
only contemporary mention made of her between her 
Hisw-ife's marriage in 1582 and her husband’s death in 
1616 is as the borrower at an unascertained 
date (evidently before 1595) of forty shillings from 
Thomas Whittington, who had formerly been her 
father’s shepherd. The money was unpaid when Whit- 
tington died in i6or,and he directed his executor to 
recover the sum from the poet and distribute it among 
the poor of ^tratford.‘ 

It was probably in 1596 that Shakespeare re- 
turned, after nearly eleven years' absence, to his 
native town, and worked a revolution in the aflairs of 
his family. The prosecutions of his father in the 
local court ceased. Thenceforth the poet’s rela- 
tions with Stratford were uninterrupted. He still 
resided in London for most of the year ; but until the 
close of his professional career he paid the town at ^ 
least one annual visit, and he was always formally ] 
described as ‘ of Stratford-on-Avon, gentleman.’ He ‘ 
was no doubt there on August ii, 1596, when his 
only son, Hamnet, was buried in the pari.sh church ; 
the boy was eleven and a half years old. 

At the same date the poet’s father, despite his 
pecuniary embarrassments, took a step, by way of 
regaining his prestige, which must be assigned to the 


Halliwell-Flullipps, ii. 186. 
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poet’s intervention.' He made application to the 
College of Heralds for a coat-of-arms.- Then, as 
now, the heralds when bestowing new coats-of-arms 
commonly credited the applicant’s family with an 
imaginary antiquity, and little reliance need be placed- 
on the biographical or genealogical statements alleged 
in grants of arms. The poet’s father or the poet 
himself when first applying to the College stated that 
The coat- Shakespearc,in 1 568, while he was bailiff 

of-arms. Qf Stratford, and while he was by virtue of 
that office a justice of the peace, had obtained from 
Robert Cook, then Clarcnceux herald, , a ‘ pattern ’ or 
sketch of an armorial coat. This alle|yation is not 
noticed in the records of the College, and may be a 
formal fiction designed by John Shakespeare and his 
son to recommend their claim to the notice of the 
heralds. The negotiations of 1568, if they were not 
apocryphal, were certainl)’- abortive ; otherwise there 
would have been no necessity for the further action 
of 1596. In any case, on October 20, 1596, a draft, 
which remains in the College of Arms, was pre- 


* There is an admirable discussion of the question involved in the 
poet’s heraldry in and Gcitcalogist, i. 510. Facsimiles of all 

the documents preserved in the College of Arms are given in Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, 2nd ser. 18S6, i. 109. Halliwell-Phillipps 
prints imperfectly one of the 1596 draft-grants, and that of 1599 {Out- 
lines, ii. 56, 60), but does not distinguish the character of the negotia- 
tion of the earlier year from that of the negotiation of the later year. 

- It is still customary at the College of Arms to inform an applicant 
for a coat-of-arms who has a father alive that the application/^hould be 
made in the father’s name, and the transaction conducted as if the t 
father were the principal. It was doubtless on advice of this kind that 
Shakespeare was ac|ing in the negotiations that are described below. 


( 
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pared under the direction of William Dethick, 
Garter King-of*Arms, granting John’s request for 
a coat-of-arms. Garter stated, with characteristic 
vagueness; that he had been ‘by credible report’ 
informed that the applicant’s ‘parentes and late 
antecessors were for theire valeant and faithfull service 
advanced and rewarded by the most prudent prince 
King Henry the Seventh of famous memorie, sythence 
whiche tyme they have continewcd at those partes [i.c. 
Wanvickshirejin good reputacion and credit and that 
‘ the said J ohn [had] maryed Mary, daughter and heiress 
of Robert Arden, of Wilmcote, gent’ In considera- 
tion of these titles to honour, Garter declared that he 
assigned to Sftakespeare this shield, viz. : ‘ Gold, on a 
bend sable, a spear of the first, and for his crest or cog- 
nizanceafalcon.his wingsdisplayed argent, standing on 
a wreath of his colours, supporting a spear gold steeled 
as aforesaid.’ In the margin of this draft-grant there 
is a pen sketch of the arms and crest, and above them 
is written the motto, ‘ Non Sans Droict’ ^ A second 
copy of the draft, also dated in 1596, is extant at the 
College. The only alterations are the substitution of 
the word ‘ grandfather ' for ‘antecessors ‘ in the account 
of John Shakespeare’s ancestry, and the substitution 
of the word ‘ esquire ’ for ‘ gent ’ in the description of 
his wife’s father, Robert Arden. At the foot of this 
draft, however, appeared some disconnected and un- 

' In a manuscript in the British Museum (/Tar/. A/S. 6140, f. 45) is a 
copy of the tricking of the arms of William ‘Shakspere,’ which is 
described ‘as a pattent per WiU’m Dethike Garter, principale King of 
Armes j ’ this is figured in French’s Shaktspeareana Genealogica, p. 524, 
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verifiable memoranda which John Shakespeare or his 
son had supplied to the heralds, to the effect that John 
had been bailiff of Stratford, had received a ‘ pattern ’ 
of a shield from Clarenceux Cook, was a man of 
substance, and had married into a worshipful family.’ 

Neither of these drafts was fully executed. It 
rnay have been that the unduly favourable representa- 
tions made to the College respecting John Shake- 
speare’s social and pecuniary position excited sus- 
picion even in the habitually credulous minds of the 
heralds, or those officers may have deemed the 
profession of the son, who was conducting the nego- 
tiation, a bar to completing the transaction. At any 
rate, Shakespeare and his father allowdil three years 
to elapse before (as far as extant documents show) 
they made a further endeavour to secure the coveted 
distinction. In 1 599 their efforts were crowned with 
success. Changes in the interval among the officials 
at the College may have facilitated the proceedings. 
In 1597 the Earl of Essex had become Earl Marshal 
and chief of the Heralds’ College (the office had been 
in commission in 1 596) ; while the great scholar and 

‘ These memoranda, which were as follows, were first written with- 
out the words here enclosed in brackets ; those words were afterwards 
interlineated in the manuscript in a hand similar to that of the original 
sentences : 

‘ [This John shoeth] A patierae therof under Clarent Cookes hand 
in paper, xx. years past. [The Q. officer and cheffe of the towne] 

[A Justice of peace] And was a Baylife of Stratford uppo Avon xv. 
or xvj. years past. 

That he hathe lands and tenements of good wealth an(J. substance 
[500 U.] ^ 

That he mar[ried a daughter and hejTe of Arden, a gent, of 
worship.]’ 
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antiquary, William Camden, had joined the College, 
also in 1 597, as Clarenceux King.of-Arms The poet 
was fa\ourably known to both Camden and the Earl 
of Essev, the close friend of the Earl of Southampton 
His father's application now took a new form No 
grant of arms was asked for It was asserted without 
qualification that the coat, as set out in the draft-grants 
of 1 596, had been assigned to John Shakespeare w hilc 
he was bailiff, and the heralds were merely invited to 
give him a ‘ recognition ’ or ‘exemplification 'of it ' 
At the same time he asked permission for himself to 
impale, and his eldest son and other children to 
quarter, on ‘ his ancient coat-of arms ' that of the 
Ardens of \'^^ilmcotc, his Wife’s family The College 
officers w'erc characteristically complacent A draft 
was prepared under the hands of Dethick, the Garter 
King, and of Camden, the Clarcnccuv King, granting 
the required ‘ exemplification * and authonsing the 
required impalement and quartering On one point 
only did Dethick and Camden betray conscientious 
scruples Shakespeare and his father obviously 
desired the heralds to recognise the title of Mary 
Shakespeare (the poets mother) to bear the arms 
of the great Warwickshire family of Arden, then 
seated at Park Hall But the relationship, if it existed, 
was undetermined , the Warwickshire Ardens were 
gentry of influence in the county, and were certain to 
* An ' excmplircjlAnB ’ mvami'Sy «n\ws? caufy s 

new gragt of arms The heralds might, if they chose, tacitly accept 
, without examination, the aj^licinl s statement that his family had borne 
arms long ago, and they thereby legirded themselves ns relieved of the 
obligation of close inquiry into his present status. 
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protest against any hasty assumption of identity be- 
tween their line and that of the humble farmerof Wilm- 
cote. After tricking the Warwickshire Arden coat in 
the margin of the draft-grant for thepurpose of indicat- 
ing themanncrof its impalement, the heraldson second 
thoughts erased it. They substituted in their sketch 
the arms of an Arden family living at Alvanley in 
the distant county of Cheshire. With that stock there 
was no pretence that Robert Arden of Wilmcote was 
lineally connected; but tlic bearers of the Alvanley coat 
were unlikely to learn of its suggested impalement 
with the Shakespeare shield, and the heralds were less 
liable to the risk of litigation. But the Shakespeares 
wisely relieved the College of all anxiety %y omitting 
to assume the Arden coat. The Shakespeare arms 
alone are displayed with full heraldic elaboration on the 
monument above the poet’s grave in Stratford Church ; 
they alone appear on the seal and on the tombstone of 
his elder daughter, Mrs. Susanna Hall, impaled with 
the arms of her husband ; ^ and they alone were 
quartered by Thomas Nash, the first husband of the 
poet’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Hall.- 

Some objection was taken a few years later to the 
grant even of the Shakespeare shield, but it was based 
on vexatious grounds that could not be upheld. 
Early in the seventeenth century Ralph Brooke, who 
was York herald from 1593 till his death in 1625, and 
was long engaged in a bitter quarrel with his fellciw 

i 

* On the gravestone of John Hall, Shakespeare’s elder son-in-law, 
the Shakespeare arms are similarly impaled with those of Hall. 

- French, Genealogica Shakespeareatia, p. 413. 



Tur rrACTicu amau^^ov nn lo^ 

officer? at the CoHcj'c, compl'^tned tfnt the ann 
‘ cxempljfjed ’ toSlnVc<p^ire o»urpcd the coil of Lord 
Mau!c>, on \\ho<c shield 'a bend <ab!e’ nbo fipufcd 
DclhicK and Cnmdcn, Mho were re<if>on<ib'c fo- in) 
breach of hcnldtc ctjqucltc in ihc milter, nniucrctl 
thil the ShikMpc.irc shield bore no mote rrsembhncc 
to the Miulcv cait thin it did to ihit of the Hirlc) 
and the rerrers fimihesMhich alvi bore bend saWc 
buitlnlmp<jmloffict »ldificnnlconsp!cuou<l) from all 
three by the presence of a spear on the * bend ’ Pc’hicl 
and Camden added, \vjihcusto!nar> Mint of prcciMon, 
that tlic person to svliom the print made had 
‘ borne majjistrac}* and teat jus’icc of p'acc at Strat- 
ford-on A\on', he maned the daughter and heire of 
Ardeme, and was able to mamtam that rotate ' ' 
Meanwhile in 1507, the poet had taken opcnl) 
m his ou*n person a more cfTcctuc step »n the wa) of 
rehabilitating himself and hfa fam(l> m the c)cs of 
PurtSawef townsmen On he pur 

NrurTw chased the largest house m the town, 
known as New Thee It had been built b) Sir 
Hugh Clopton more than a century before, and 
seems to ha\c fallen into a ruinous ccindilion But 
Shakespeare paid for it with two bams and two 
gardens, the then subitantnl sum of Co/ Owing 
to the sudden death of the \cndor, Wilham Under- 

‘ The deiiili of BroeVc « i«r u 5 oa eie tx*Ahi, »r«l are onJ/ lo 

be dedeetd fr«a the sriwcr cf Caeei *pd CUrt^icrj* lo Ilfocaf • 

«mpliint, two cop rt of *»h}c’» are s oL*- j erve ti tie l\ / 

Bl ih** Jleraldi’ Colleje, f 27& , «r«l ll eoihet, »1 gl d fci ri, n It 
A ihrrolc IIS 8^6 \x. f jo- printed ia the Jltrtii a I 

Cm ahpsf > 514 
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hill, on July 7, i597, the original transfer of the 
property was left at the time incomplete. Underhill’s 
son Fulk died a felon, and he was succeeded in the 
family estates by his brother Hercules, who on 
coming of age. May 1602, completed in a new deed 
the transfer of New Place to Shakespeare.’ On 
February 4, 1 597-8, Shakespeare was described as a 
householder in Chapel Street ward, in which New 
Place was situated, and as the owner of ten quarters 
of corn. The inventory was made owing to the 
presence of famine in the town, and only two inha- 
bitants were credited with a larger holding. In the 
same year (1598) he procured stone for the repair 
the house, and before 1602 had planted a fruit 
^ orchard. He is traditionally said to have interested 
himself in the garden, and to have planted with 
his own hands a mulberry-tree, which was long a 
prominent feature of it. When this was cut down, 
in 1758, numerous relics were made from it, and 
were treated with an almost superstitious venera- 
tion.’’ Shakespeare does not appear to have per- 
manently settled at New Place till 1611. In 1609 

’ Notes and Quenes, 8th scr. v. 478. 

- The tradition that Shakespeare planted the mulberry tree was not 
put on record till it was cut down in 1758. In 1760 mention is made of 
it in a letter of thanks in the corporation’s archiver, from the Steward of 
the Court of Record to the corporation of Stratford for presentint^ him 
with a standish made from the wood. But, according to the testimony 
ofoldinhabitarts confided to Malone (cf. his Life of Shakespeare, 1790, 
p. 1 18), the legend had been orally current in Stratford since Shake- 
speare’s lifetime. The tree was perhaps planted in 1609, wh^n a French- 
man named Veron distributed a number of young mulberry trees through 
the midland counties by order of James I, who desired to encourage 
the culture of silkworms (cf. Halliwell-Phillipps, i, 134, 411-16). 
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the house, or part of it, was occupied by the town 
clerk, Thomas Greene, ‘alias Shakespeare,’ who 
claimed to be the poet’s cousin. His grandmother 
seems to have been a Shakespeare. He often acted 
as the poet’s legal adviser. 

It was doubtless under their son’s guidance that 
Shakespeare’s father and mother set on foot in 
November 1597 —six months after his acquisition of 
New Place — a lawsuit against John Lambert for the 
recovery of the mortgaged estate of Asbies in Wilm- 
cote. The litigation dragged on for some years 
without result. 

Three letters written during 1598 by leading men 
at Stratford a?e still extant among the Corporation’s 
archives, and leave no doubt of the reputation for 
wealth and influence with which the purchase of New 
Place invested the poet in his fellow-townsmen’s 
Appeals Abraham Sturley, who was once 

from his writing early in 1598, apparently 

fellow- to a brother in London, says : ‘ This is 
one special remembrance from our father s 
motion. It seemeth by him that our countryman, Mr. 
Shakspere, is willing to disburse some money upon 
some odd yardland or other at Shottc^}^ or near 
about us : he thinketh it a very fit pattern to move 
him to deal in the matter of our tithes. By the in- 
structions you can g^ve him thereof and by the 
friends he can make therefor, we think it a fair mark 
for him tp shoot at, and would do us much good.’ 
Erichard Quiney, another townsman, father of Thomas 
(aftenvards one of Shakespeare's two sons-in-law), 
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was, in the autumn of the same year, harassed by 
debt, and on October 25 appealed to Shakespeare fora 
loan of money. ' Loving countryman,’ the applica- 
tion ran, ‘ I am bold of you as of a friend craving 
your help with xxx//.’ Ouiney was staying at the 
Bell Inn in Carter Lane, London, and his main business 
in the metropolis was to procure exemption for the 
town of Stratford from the payment of a subsidy. 
Abraham Sturley, writing to Quincy from Stratford 
ten days later (on November 4, 1598), pointed out to 
him that since the town was wholly unable, in conse- 
quence of the dearth of com, to pay the tax, he hoped 
‘ that our countryman, Mr. VVm. Shak,, would procure 
us money, which I will like of, as I shtall hear when 
and where, and how.’ 

The financial prosperity to which this corre- 
spondence and the transactions immediately pre- 
ceding it point has been treated as one of 
position the chief mysteries of Shakespeare’s career, 
before 1599. difficulties are gratuitous. There is 

practically nothing in Shakespeare’s financial position 
that a study of the contemporary conditions of 
theatrical life does not fully explain. It was not 
until 1599, when the Globe Theatre was built, that 
he acquired any share in the profits of a playhouse. 
But his revenues as a successful dramatist and actor 
were by no means contemptible at an earlier date. 
His gains in the capacity of dramatist formed the 
smaller source of income. The highest pricp known 
to have been paid before 1599 to an author for a 
play by the manager of an acting company was 1 1/. ; 


t 
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6/! was the lowest rate.* A small additional gratuity— 
rarely apparently exceeding ten shillings — was be* 
stowed on a dramatist whose piece on its first produc- 
tion was especially well received ; and the author was 
by custom allotted, by way of * benefit,’ a certain pro- 
portion of the receipts of the theatre on the production 
of a play for the second time.^ Other sums, amount- 
ing at times to as much as 4/, were bestowed on the 
author forrevisingand altering an old play for a revival 
The nineteen plays which may be set to Shakespeare’s 
credit between 1591 and 1599, combined with such 
revising work as fell to his lot during those eight 
years, cannot consequently have brought him less 
than 200/, OJ^ some 50/. a year. Eight or nine of 
these plays were published dunng the period, but the 

* I do not think we shall over-esUmaie the present value of Shake- 
speare's income if we multiply each of its items by eight, but U is diffi- 
cult to state authoritatively the ratio between_the %a1oe of m o peyj n 
Shakespeare's time and m our own The money \ alue of com then and 
now IS nearly Identlal; but other necessaries of bfe— meat, milk, 
eggs, wool, building materials, and the like — were by comparison ludi 
crously cheap in Shakespeare’s day. If we stnke the average between 1 
the low price of these commodities and the comparatively high pnee of 
com, the average pnee ofnecessanes will be found lo be in Shskespeare’s j 
day about an e ight h of w hat it is now. The cost of luxuries is also now j 
about eight times the pricelbnt it was in the sixteenlb or seventeenth 
century Sixpence was the usual pnee of a new ({uarto or octavo book 
such as would now be sold at puces ranging between three shillings 
and sixpence and six shillings. Half a crown was charged for the best 
piacerf seats m the liest theatres. The purchasing powerof one Elisa j 
>bethanpound mightbepenerallydefinedmreparcl lotioih iif-rz-ssarips and | 
luxunes as equivalent to that of og ht poundLgf t he present cur rent) 

’ Cf. rf^sTowe’s Diar^ ed. C^ier, pp xxviii seq AlRfThe 
Restoration the receipts at the tbiitl performance were given for the 
author’s ‘ benefit.* 
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publishers operated independently of the author, 
taking all the risks and, at the same time, all the re- 
ceipts. The publication of Shalcespcare’s plays in no 
way affected his monetary , resources, although his 
friendly relations with the printer I'icld doubtless 
secured him, despite the absence of any copyright 
law, some part of the profits in the large and con- 
tinuous sale of his poems. 

But it was as an actor that at an early date he 
acquired a genuinely substantial and secure income. 
There is abundance of contemporary evidence to show 
that the stage was for an efficient actor an assured 
avenue to comparative wealth. In 1 590 Robert Greene 
describes in his tract entitled ‘ Nev^cr too Late ’ a meet- 
ing with a player whom he took by his ‘ outward habit ’ 
to be ‘ a gentleman of great living ’ and a ‘ substan- 
tial man.’ The player informed Greene that, he had 
at the beginning of his career travelled on foot, 
bearing his theatrical properties on his back, but he 
prospered so rapidly that at the time of speak- 
ing ‘his very share in playing apparel would not be 
sold for 200/.’ Among his neighbours ‘where he 
dwelt ’ he was reputed able ‘ at his proper cost to build 
a windmill.’ In the university pla}^ ‘ The Return from 
Parnassus’ (1601?), a poor student enviously com- 
plains of the wealth and position which a successful 
actor derived from his calling. 

England affords those glorious vagabonds, 

That carried erst their fardles on their backs,. 

Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, c 

Sweeping it in their glaring satin suits, 

And pages to attend their masterships ; 
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With mouthing words that better wits had framed, 

, They purchase lands and now eKjuires are made.' 

The travelling actors, from whom the highway- 
man Gamaliel Ratsey extorted a free performance in 
1604, were represented as men with the certainty 
of a rich competency in prospect.* An cfiicicnt 
actor received in 1635 as large a regular salary 
as 1 80/. The lowest known valuation set an actor's 
wages at 3r. a day, or about 45/. a year. Shake- 
speare's emoluments as an actor before 1599 arc 
not likely to have fallen below too/. ; while the re- 
muneration due to performances at Court or in noble- 
men's houses, if the accounts of 1594 be accepted 
as the basis <Jf reckoning, added some 15/. 

, Thus over 130/. (equal to 1,040/. of to-day) would 
be Shakespeare’s average annual revenue before 1599. 
Such a sum would be regarded as a very large income 
in a country town. According to the author of 
‘ Ratseis Ghost,’ the actor, who may well have been 
meant for Shakespeare, practised in London a strict 
frugality, and there seems no reason why Shakespeare 
should not have been able in 1 597 to draw from his 

’ Ktlunt from Pantasnn, v. 1. 10-16. , 

* Cf. \\{cnty\V\wo\.'^iLaptitFidiculosior fVecxUccis, 

1613, Epigram No. 131, headed ‘Thcatnim Licencia : ’ 

CbtUk’t bveome a i>lay«T mo^men know. 

And will no lons<r take such ponies ; 

For here'* the spiias (saiih he) mbence p'.Msures flow 
And bnnss then <iamnabie cxcestice cain-t ; 

That DOW aie Ccdais growne ftom shrubs atjd sprigs. 

Since Rreene't TuQuojtit»nA those Carheke Jig» 

^ Grenus 1 u Qunqueym a popular comedy that had once been performed 
at Court by the Queen’s players, and « Garlicke Jigs ’ alluded dcrisivcl) 
to drolling entcilainments, interipeised with dance-?, which won nine); 
esteem from patrons of the smaller plijhouscs. 
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savings 6o/. wherewith to buy New Place. His 
resources might well justify his fellow-townsmen's 
opinion of his wealth in 1598, and suffice be- 
tween 1597 and 1599 to meet his expenses, in re- 
building the house, stocking the barns with grain, and 
conducting various legal proceedings. But, according 
to tradition, he had in the Earl of Southampton a 
wealthy and generous friend who on one occasion 
gave him a large gift of money to enable ‘ liim to go 
through with ’ a purchase to which he had a mind. 
A munificent gift, added to professional gains, leaves 
nothing unaccounted for in Shakespeare's financial 
position before 1599. 

After 1599 his sources of income frekn the theatre 
greatly increased. In 1635 the heirs of the actor 
Financial Richard Burbage were engaged in litigation 
respecting their proprietary rights in the two 
1599- playhouses, the Globe and the Blackfriars 
theatres. The documents relating to this litigation 
supply authentic, although not very detailed, informa- 
tion of Shakespeare’s interest in theatrical property.’ 
Richard Burbage, with his brother Cuthbert, erected 
at their sole cost the Globe Theatre in the winter of 
1 598-9, and the Blackfriars Theatre, which their father 
was building at the time of his death in 1 597, was also 
their property. After completing the Globe they 
leased out, for twenty-one years, shares in the receipts 
of the theatre to ‘ those deserving men Shakespeare, 

* The docuTnenls which are now in the Public Record Office among 
the papers relating to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, were printed in 
full by Halliwell-Phillipps, i. 312-19. 
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Hcmings, CondcU, I’hiHpi.andoihcr?.* AU the share* 
holders named were, like ButUap.c, active members of 
Shakespeare'.* company of players. The shares, which 
numbcrcrl sixteen In all, carried with them the obli- 
gation of providing for thcc.xpcnscs of ihcpiayhoute, 
and were doubtle« in the first instance freely bestowed. 
Hamlet claims, in the pl.ay scene (111. ti. 203), that 
the success of hi’i improvised tragedy deserved to ' get 
Iiim a fellowship in a erj* of players ’ — a proof tint 
a successful dramatist might reasonably expect such 
a rcu-ard for a conspicuous c^ort. In ‘Hamlet,* 
moreover, both a share and a half**harc of ‘ a fellow- 
ship in a erj* of players ' arc described as as'Cts of 
enviable vXluc (til. ii. 294**6). How* many shares 
originally fell to Shakespeare there is no means of 
determining. Uecords of later subdivisions sugge.sl 
that they did not exceed two The Globe was an 
exceptionally large ami popular plaj housc. It would 
accommodate some tsvo thousand spccuiors, whose 
places cost them sumsvar^'ing between twopence and 
half a crown. The receipts were therefore considerable, 
hardly !e>s than 25/. daily, or some R.ooo/, a year. 
According to the documents of 1C35, an actor-sharer 
at the Globe rccciveil above rco/. a year on each share, 
besides his actor’s 5alar>' of iBo/. Thus Shakespeare | 
drew from the Globe Theatre, at the lowest estimate, | 
more than 500/. a^vear in all. 

His interest in the Klackfriars Theatre was com- 
paratvv'cly unimportant, and is less easy to estimate. 
The often quoted documents on which Collier de- 
pended to prove him a substantial shareholder in llial 
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playhouse have long been proved to be forgeries. The 
pleas in the lawsuit of 1635 show that the Burbages, 
the owners, leased the Blackfriars Theatre after its 
establishment in 1 597 for a long term of years to the 
master of the Children of the Chapel, but boi.’ght out 
the lessee at the end of 1609, and then ‘ placed ’ in 
it ‘ men-players which were Hemings, Condcll, Shake- 
speare, &c.’ To these and other actors they allotted 
shares in the receipts, the shares numbering eight in 
all. The profits were far smaller than at the Globe, 
and if Shakespeare held one share (certainty on the 
i point is impossible), it added not more than 100/. a 
year to his income, and that not until 1610. 

His remuneration as dramatist betwein 1 599 and 
1611 was also by no means contemptible. Prices 
paid to dramatists for plays rose rapidly in the early 
years of the seventeenth century,’ while the value 
of the author’s ‘benefits’ grew with the growing 
Later vogue of the theatre. The exceptional 
income. popularity of Shakespeare’s plays after 1599 
gave him the full advantage of higher rates of pecu- 
niary reward in all directions, and the seventeen plays 
which were produced by him between that year and the 
close of his professional career in i6ii- probably 
' brought him an average return of 20/. each or 340/. in 
\t all — nearly 30/. a year. At the same time the increase 
in the number of Court performances under James I, 
and the additional favour bestowed on Shakespeare’s 

‘ In 1613 Robert Daborne, a playwright of insignificant re^jutation, 
charged for a drama as much as 25A Alleyn Papers, ed. Collier, ‘ 
p. 65. 
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company, may well have given that source of income 
the enhanced value of 20/. a year.* 

Thus Shakespeare in the later period of his life 
was earning above 600/. a year in money of the period, i 
With so large a professional interne he could easily, 
with good management, have completed those pur- 
chases of houses and land at Stratford on which lie 
laid out, between 1599 and 1613, a total sum of 970/., 
or an annual average of 70/. These properties, it 
must be remembered, represented investments, and he 
drew rent from most of them. He traded, too, in 
agricultural produce. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the statement of John Ward, the seven- 
tcenth-ccnlury vicar of Stratford, that in his last years 
‘ he spent at the rate of a thousand a year, as I have 
heard/ although we may reasonably make allowance 
for exaggeration in the round figures. 

Shakespeare realised his theatrical shares several 
year.s before his death in 1616, when he left, ac- 
cording to his will, 350/. in money in addition to an 
extensive real estate and numerous personal bclong- 
inccmesof There was nothing exceptional in this 
feUow- comparative affluence. His friends and fellow- 
actors, Homing and Condcll, amassed equally 
large, if not larger, fortunes, liurbage died in 1619 
worth 300/. in land, besides personal property ; while a 
contemjporary actor and theatrical ^prqnrietor. Edward 

‘ Ten pounds was the ordinary fee paid lo actors for n performance 
at the*Courl of James I. Shakespeare’s company appeared annually 
twenty times and more at Whitehall during the early )caTs of James I’s. 
reign, and Shakespeare, as being both author and actor, doubtless 
recehed a larger share of (he receipts than his colleagues. 
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Alleyn, purchased the manor of Dulwich for 10,000/. 
(in money of his own day), and devoted it, with much 
other property, to public uses, at the same time as he 
made ample provision for his family out of the residue 
of his estate. Gifts from patrons may have continued 
occasionally to augment Shakespeare’s resources, but 
his wealth can be satisfactorily assigned to better at- 
tested agencies. There is no ground for treating it 
as of mysterious origin.^ 

Between 1599 and 1611, while London remained 
Shakespeare’s chief home, he built up at Stratford a 
large landed estate which his purchase of New Place 
had inaugurated. In 1601 his father died, being buried 
on September 8. He apparently left no vflll, and the 
poet, as the eldest son, inherited the houses in Henley 
Street, the only portion of the property of the elder 
Shakespeare or of his wife which had not been alien- 
ated to creditors. Shakespeare permitted his mother 
to reside in one of the Henley Street houses till her 
death (she was buried .September 9, 1608), and he 
Formation derived a modest rent from the other. On 
of the May I, l6o2, he purchased for 320/ of the 
Stratford rich landowncrs William and John Combe 
of Stratford 107 acres of arable land near 
the town. The conveyance was delivered, in the 
poet’s absence, to his brother Gilbert, ‘ to the use of 
the within named William Shakespere.’ ^ A third 
purchase quickly followed. On September 28, 1602, 
at a court baron of the manor of Rowington, one 

' Cf. Halliwell-Phillipps, i, 312-19; Fleay, Stage, pp. 324-8 

- Halliwell-Phillipps, ii. 17-19. 
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Walter Getley transferred to the poet a cottage and 
garden which were situated at Chapel I-ane, opposite 
the lower grounds of New Place. They were held 
practically in fcc-simplc at the annual rental of 2s. 6 d. 
It appears from the roll that Shakespeare did not 
attend the manorial court held on the day fixed for 
the transfer of the property at Rowlngton, and it was 
consequently stipulated then that the estate should 
remain in the hands of the lady of the manor until he 
completed the purchase in person. At a later period he 
was admitted to the copyhold, and he settled the re- 
mainder on his two daughters in fee. In April 1610 
he purchased from the Combes 20 acres of pasture 
land, to ad 3 to the 107 of arable land that he had 
acquired of the same owners in 1602. 

As early as 1598 Abraham Sturlcyhad suggested 
that Shakespeare should purchase the tithes of Strat- 
ford. Seven years later, on July 24, 1605, 
Stratford hc bought for 440/. of Ralph Huband an 
unexpired term of thirty-one years of a 
ninety-two years’ lease of a moiety of the tithes of 
Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Wclcombe. 
The moiety was subject to a rent of 17/. to the 
corporation, who were the reversionary owners on 
the lease’s expiration, and of 5/. to John Barker, the 
heir of a former proprietor. The investment brought 
Sha}isspeare, andcr the most faiourahie circuoh’ 
stances, no more than an annuity of 38/., and the 
refusal of persons who claimed an interest in the 
other moiety to acknowledge the full extent of their 
liability to the corporation led that body to demand 
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from the poet payments justly due from others. 
After 1609 he joined with two interested persons, 
Richard Lane of Awston and Thomas Greene, the 
town clerk of Stratford, in a suit in Chancery to deter- 
mine the exact responsibilities of all the tithe-owners, 
and in 1612 they presented a bill of complaint to 
Lord-chancellor Ellesmere, with what result is un- 
known. His acquisition of a part-ownership in the 
tithes was fruitful in legal embarrassments. 

I Shakespeare inherited his father’s love of litigation, 

I and stood rigorously by his rights in all his business 
relations. In March 1600 he recovered 
of small in London a debt of 7/. from one John 

debts. Clayton. In July 1604, in the ^local court 

at Stratford, he sued one Philip Rogers, to whom 
he had supplied since the preceding March malt 
'to the value of iL igs. lod., and had on June 
25 lent 2s. in cash. Rogers paid back 6s., and 
Shakespeare sought the balance of the account, 
i/. 15J. lod. During 1608 and 1609 he was at law 
with another fellow-townsman, John Addenbroke. 
On February 15, 1609, Shakespeare, who was ap- 
parently represented by his solicitor and kinsman 
Thomas Greene,^ obtained judgment from a jurj^ 
against Addenbroke for the payment of -6/., and 
i/. 5 j. costs, but Addenbroke left the town, and the 
triumph proved barren. Shakespeare avenged him- 
self by proceeding against one Thomas Horneby, 
who had acted as the absconding debtor’s bail.^^- 


' See p. 195. 


* Hallhvell-Phillipps, ii. 77-80. 
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XIII 

MATURITY OF GENIUS 

With an inconsistency that is more apparent than 
rea^, the astute business transactions of these years 
(1597--1611) synchronise with the produc- 
wrkS" tion of Slxakespcarc’s noblest literary work 
— of his most sustained and serious efforts in 
comedy, tragedy, and romance. In 1 599, after aban- 
doning English history with ‘ Henry V,’ he addressed 
himself to the composition of his three most perfect 
essays in comedy — ‘ Much Ado about Notlung/ ‘ As 
you like it,' and ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Their good- 
humoured tone seems to reveal their author in his 
happiest frame of mind ; in each the gaiety and 
tenderness of youthful womanhood arc exhibited in 
fascinating union ; while Shakespeare’s lyric gift 
bred no sweeter melodics than the songs with which 
the three plays are interspersed. At the same time 
each comedy enshrines such penetrating reflections on 
mysterious problems of life as mark the stage of 
maturity in the growth of the author’s intellect. The 
first two of the three plays were entered on the 
‘Statianers’ Registers’ before August '4, 1600, on 
which day a prohibition was set on their publication, 
as well as on the publication of ‘ Henry V ’ and of Ben 
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Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ This was one 
of the many efforts of the acting company to stop the 
publication of plays in the belief that the practice was 
injurious to their rights. The effort was only partially 
successful, ‘ Much Ado,’ like ‘ Henry V,’ was pub- 
lished before the close of the year. Neither ‘ As You 
Like It’ nor ‘Twelfth Night,’ however, was printed 
till it appeared in the Folio. 

In ‘ Much Ado,’ which appears to have been 
written in 1 599, the brilliant and spirited comedy of 
Benedick and Beatrice, and of the blundering watch- 
men Dogberry and Verges, is wholly original ; but the 
, sombre story of Hero and Claudio, about which 

Ado. comic incident revolves, is drawn from 

an Italian source, either from Bandello (novel xxii. 
through Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques,’ or from 
Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ through Sir John Haring- 
ton’s translation (canto v,). Ariosto’s version, in which 
the injured heroine is called Ginevra, and her lover 
Ariodante, had been dramatised before. According 
to the accounts of the Court revels, ‘ A Historic of 
Ariodante and Ginevra was showed before her 
Majestic on Shrovetuesdaie at night’ in 1583.^ 
Throughout Shakespeare’s play the ludicrous and 
serious aspects of humanity are blended with a con- 
vincing naturalness. The popular comic actor 
William Kemp filled the role of Dogberry, and 
Cowley appeared as Verges. In both the Quarto of 
1600 and the' Folio of 1623 these actors’ narqes are 

* Accounts of the Revels, ed. Peter Cunningham (Shakespeare 
Society), p. 177 ; Variorum Shakespeare, 1821, iii. 406. 
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prefixed by a copyist’s error to some of the speeches 
allotted to the two characters (act IV. scene ii.) 

‘As You Like It/ which quickly followed, is a 
dramatic adaptation of Lodge’s romance, ‘ Rosalynde, 
•As You Euphucs Golden Lcgacic’ (i59o)> but 
Like It.’ Shakespeare added three new characters 
oi first-rate interest — Jaques, the meditative cynic ; 
Toutdistone, the most carefully elaborated of all 
Shakespeare’s fools ; and the hoyden Audrey- Hints 
for the"scene of Orlando’s encounter with Charles the 
Wrestler, and for Touchstone’s description of the 
diverse shapes of a lie, were clearly drawn from a 
book called ‘ Saviolo's Practise/ a manual of the art 
of self-defente, which appeared in 1595 front the pen 
of Vincentio Saviolo, an Italian fencing.master in 
the service of the Earl of Essex. None of Shake- 
speare's comedies breathes a more placid temper or 
approaches more nearly to a pastoral drama. Yet 
there is no lack of intellectual or poetic energy in the 
enunciation of the contemplative philosophy which is 
cultivated in the Forest of Arden. In Rosalind, Celia, 
Pheebe, and Audrey, four types of youthful woman- 
hood are contrasted with the liveliest humour. 

The date of ‘Twelfth Night’ is probably i6oo, 
'Twelfth ^nd its name, which has no reference to the 
Nigtit* story, doubtless commemorates the fact that 
it was designed for a Twelfth Night celebration. 
‘The new map with the augmentation of the Indies/ 
spoken of by Maria (III. ii. 86), was a respectful 
.reference to the great map of the world or ‘hydro- 
graphical description’ which was first issued with 

p 
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Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages ’ in 1599 or 1600, and first dis- 
closed the full extent of recent explorations of the 
* Indies ’ in the New World and the Old,' Like the 
'Comedy of Errors/ ‘Twelfth Night' achieved the 
distinction, early in its career, of a presentation at an 
Inn of Court. It was jjroduccd at Middle Temple 
Hall on February 2, 1601-2, and Manningham, a bar- 
rister who was present, described the performance.'* 
Manningham wrote that the piece was ‘ much like the 
“ Comedy of Errors ’’ or “ Mcncchmi " in Plautus, 
but most like and nccrc to that in Italian called 
“ Inganni.’” Two sixteenth-century Italian plays 
entitled ‘Gl’ Inganni’ (‘The Cheats’), and a third 
called ‘ Gl’ Ingannati,’ bear rcscmblanct- to 'Twelfth 
Night’ It is possible that Shakespeare had recourse 
to the last, which was based on Bandcllo’s novel ol 
Nicuola,'"' was first published at Siena in 153S, and 
became popular throughout Italy. But in all 
probability he drew the story solely from the ‘ His- 
torie of Apolonius and Silla,’ which was related in 
‘ Riche his Farewell to Militaric Profession’ (1581). 
The author of that volume, Barnabe Riche, translated 
the tale either direct from Bandello’s Italian novel 
or from the French rendering of Bandello’s work in 
Belleforest’s ‘Histoires Tragiques.’ Romantic pathos, 

' It was reproduced by the Hakluyt Society to accompany The 
Voyages and IVorkes of John Davis the Navigator., cd. Captain A. 11 . 
Markham, iSSo. Cf. Mr. Coote’s note on the At-m Maf, I.':x>;v- 
.xcv. A paper on the subject by Mr. Coote also appear.^ in Ne-u Skak- 
spert Society’s Transactions, 1S77-9, >• PP- SS-icx). 

- Diary, Camden Soc, p. 18; the Elizabethan Stage Society 
repeated the play on the same sUige on February 10, il, and 12, 
1897* * Bandcllo s Novcllc, ii. 36. 
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as in ‘ Much Ado,’ is the dominant note of the main 
plot of 'Twelfth Night,* but Shakespeare neutralUscs 
the tone of sadness by his mirthful portrayal of 
Malvolio, Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Agucchcek, 
Fabian, the clown Feste, and Maria, all of whom are 
his own creations. The ludicrous gravity of Malvolio 
proved exceptionally popular on the stage. 

In i6oi Shakespeare made a new departure by 
drawing a plot from North’s noble translation of 
‘ Plutarch’s Lives.’ ‘ Plutarch is the king of biogra- 
phers, and the deference which Shakespeare paid his 
work by adhering to the phraseology wherever it was 
practicable illustrates his literary discrimination. On 
Plutarch’s H^es of Julius C®sar, Brutus, and Antony, 
Shakespeare based his historical tragedy of ‘Julius 
Csesar.* Weaver, in i6oi. in his ‘ Mirror of Martyrs,’ 
•luiius refers to the masterly speech in the 

c*sar.' Forum at Cesar’s funeral which Shakespeare 

put into Antony’s mouth. There is no sugges- 
tion of the speech in Plutarch ; hence the composition 
of ‘Julius CzEsar ’ may be held to have preceded the 
issue of Weever’s book in i6oi. The general topic 
was already familiar on the stage. Polonius told 
Hamlet how, when he was at the university, he ‘ did 
enact Julius Caesar ; he was kill’d in the Capitol : 
Brutus kill’d him.’’ A play of the same title was 
known as early as 15S9, and was acted in 1594 by 
Shakespeare’s company. Shakespeare’s piece is a 
penetrating study of political life, and, although the 

' .First published in 1579; and edit. 1593. 

* Bamlet, in. ii. 109-ia 
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murder and funeral of Caesar form the central episode 
and not the climax, the tragedy is thoroughly well 
planned and balanced. Caesar is ironically depicted 
in his dotage. The characters of Brutus, Antony, and 
Cassius, the real heroes of the action, are exhibited 
with faultless art. The fifth act, which presents ■ the 
battle of Philippi in progress, proves ineffective on 
the stage, but the reader never relaxes his interest in 
the fortunes of the vanquished Brutus, whose death 
is the catastrophe. 

While ‘Julius Caesar ’ was winning its first laurels 
on the stage, the fortunes of the London theatres were 
menaced by two manifestations of unreasoning prej udicc 
on the part of the public. The earlier /nanifestation, 
although speciously the more serious, was in effect in- 
nocuous. The puritans of the city of London had long 
agitated for the suppression of all theatrical perfor- 
mances, and it seemed as ifthe agitators triumphed when 
they induced the Privy Council on June 22, 1600, to 
issue to the officers of the Corporation of London and 
to the justices of the peace of Middlesex and Surrey an 
order forbidding the maintenance of more than two 
playhouses — one in Middlesex (Alleyn’s newly erected 
playhouse, the ‘ Fortune ’ in Cripplegate), and the 
other in Surrey (the ‘ Globe ’ on the Bankside). The 
contemplated restriction would have deprived very 
many actors of employment, and driven others to seek 
a precarious livelihood in the provinces. Happily, 
disaster was averted by the failure of the rpunicipal 
, authorities and the magistrates of Surrey and Middle-* 
sex to make the order operative. All the London 
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theatres that were already in cxi'Jtcnce went on their 
way unchecked.’ 

More calamitous was a tcmporar>' reverse of for- 
tune w’hich Shakespeare’s company, in common with 
The strife the othcf Companies of adult actors, sufiered 
^dS^d afterwards at the hands, not of fanatical 

boy actors enemies of the drama, but of playgoers who 
w’cre its avotved supporters. The company of boy- 
actors, chiefly recruited from the choristers of the 
Chapel Royal, and known as *the Children of the 
Chapel,* had since 1597 been installed at the new 
theatre in Blackfriars, and after 1600 the fortunes of 
the veteran*, who occupied rival stages, were put in 
jeopardy by the extravagant outburst of public favour 
that the boys* performances evoked In ‘ Hamlet, 
the play which fbllowed ‘Julius Cesar,* Shakespeare 
pointed out the perils of the situation ’ The adult 
‘ On December 31, 1601, theI.oTdsofvheCt>uriCil sent ItUwsto the 
Lord Major of London and to the roagisirates of Surrej and Middlese^c 
expressing iheir surprise that no steps bad yet been taken to limit the 
number of playhouses in accordance with * our order set down and 
prescribed about a year and a half since ' But nothing followed, and 
no more was heard officially of the Cbunal’s order until 1619, when the 
Corporation of London remarked on its practical abrogation at the 
same time as they directed the suppression (which was not earned out) 
of the Blackfriars Theatre All the documents on this subject are pnnted 
from the Pnvy Council Register by Halliwell PhiUtpps, i 307-9 

* The passage^ act lu sc u. 348-394, which deals in. ample detail 
with the subject, only appears m the folio version of 1623 In the 
First Quarto a very curt reference is made to the misfortunes of the 

* tragedians of the city . ’ 

k ‘ Y raith, my lord, ttoveltH earner It nway, 

For the pnncpal jmhlike audience that 
Came to them are tinned to private plajes 
And to ihe tinmixus of ciiddrecw' 

‘Private playes ’ tierc plays acted by amateurs, with whom the 

* Children ' might well be classed • 
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actors, Shakespeare asserted, were prevented from per- 
forming in London through no falling off in their 
efficiency, but by the ‘ late innovation ’ of the children’s 
vogue.’ They were compelled to go on tour in the 
provinces, at the expense of their revenues and repu- 
tation, because ‘ an aery [i.e. nest] of children, little 
eyases [i.e. young hawks],’ dominated the theatrical 
world, and monopolised public applause. ‘ These 
are now the fashion,’ the dramatist lamented,- and he 
made the topic the text of a reflection on the fickle- 
ness of public taste : 

Hamlet. Do the boys c.arrj- it away? 

Rosencrantz. Ay, that they do, my lord, llcrcviles .and his load too. 

Hamlet. It is not very strange ; for my uncle is Iving of Denmark, 
and those that would make mows at him while my father lived, give 
twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats apiece for his picture in little. 

Jealousies in the ranks of the dramatists accen- 
tuated the actors’ difficulties. Ben Jonson was, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, engaged in a fierce 
personal quarrel with two of his fellow dramatists, 
Marston and Dekker. The adult actors generally 
avowed sympathy with Jonson’s foes. Jonson, by 
way of revenge, sought an offensive alliance with ‘ the 
Children of the Chapel.’ Under careful tuition the 
boys proved capable of performing much the same 
pieces as the men. To ‘ the children’ Jonson offered 

’ All recent commentators follow Steevens in interpreting the ‘ late 
innovation ’ as the Order of the Piiv}- Council of June 1600, restricting 
the number of the London playhouses to two ; but that order, which 
was never put in force, in no way afiected the actors’ fortunes. The 
First Quarto’s reference to the perils attaching to the ‘ noveltie ’ of the 1 
boys’ performances indicates the true meaning. 

' Ilavilet, II. ii. 349-64. 
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in 1600 his comical satire of ‘ Cynthia’s Revels/ in 
which he held up to ridicule Dekker, Marston, and 
their actor-friends. The play, when acted by ‘the 
children’ at the Blackfriars Theatre, was warmly 
welcomed by the audience. Next year Jonson 
repeated his manceuvre with greater effect He 
learnt that Marston and Dekker were conspiring with 
the actors of Shakespeare’s company to attack him 
in a piece called ‘ Satiro-Mastix, or the Untrussing of 
the Humourous Poet’ He anticipated their design 
by producing, again with ‘ the Children of the Chapel,’ 
his ‘ Poetaster/ which was throughout a venomous 
invective against his enemies— dramatists and actors 
alike, Shakespeare’s company retorted by producing 
Dekker and Marston’s ‘ Satiro-Mastix ’ at the Globe 
Theatre next year. But Jonson’s action had given 
new life to the vogue of the children. Playgoers took 
sides in the struggle, and their attention was for a 
season riveted, to the exclusion of topics more ger 
mane to their province, on the actors’ and dramatists’ 
boisterous war of personalities,^ 

* At the moment offensive personalities seemed to have infected all 
the London theatres. On May 10, 1601, the Prhy Council called the 
attention of the Middlesex magistrates to the abuse covertly levelled by 
the actors of the ‘ Curtain ’ at gentlemen ‘ of good desert and quality, ’ 
and directed the magistrates to examine all plaj’s before they were 
ptod’icftd, {Privy Rtgisltr). issued an 

‘ apologetical dialogue ’ (appended to printed copies of the Poetaster)^ 
in which he somewhat truculently qualified his hostility to the 
plajrers : 

* Now for the players ’tis true I tax'd them 

And yet but some, and those so sparingly 
* As a!) the rest might have sat still unquestioned, 

Had they hut bad the wit or conscience 
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In his detailed references to the conflict in 
‘ Hamlet ’ Shakespeare protested against the 
abusive comments on the mcn*actors of ‘the 
common stages’ or public theatres which 
were put into the children's mouths. Rosen- 
crantz declared that the children ‘ so bcratllc [/>. assail] 
the common stages — so they call them' — that many 
wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills, and dare 
scarce come thither [?>. to the public theatres].’ 
Hamlet in pursuit of the theme pointed out that the 
writers who encouraged the vogue of the ‘child- 
actors ’ did them a poor service, because when the 
boys should reach men’s estate they wopld run the 
risk, if they continued on the stage, of the same insults 
and neglect which now threatened their seniors. 

Hamlet. arc they children ? Who maintains ’em ? how are 
they escoied [i.e, paid]? Will they pursue the quality [r.r. the actor's 
profession] no longer than they can sing ? Will they not say afterwards, 
if they should grow themselves to common players — ns it is most like, if 
their means are no better — their writers do them wrong to make them 
exclaim against their own succession? 

Rosen'crantz. Faith, there has been much to do on both sides, 
and the nation holds it no sin to tarre [t.c. incite] them to controversy : 
there was for a while no money bid for argument, unless the poet and 
the player went to cuffs in the question. 

Hamlet. Is it possible ? 

Guildenstern. O, there has been much throwing about of 
brains ! 


To think well of themselves. But impotent they 
Thought each man’s vice belonged to their whole tribe ; 

And much good do it them. What they have done against me 
I am not moved with, if it gave them meat 
Or got them clothes, 'tis well ; that was their end, 

Only amongst them 1 am s6try for 
Some better natures by the rest so drawn 
To run in that vile line. 


Shake- 
speare's 
rcrcrcncc.s 
to the 
struggle. 
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Shakespeare clearly favoured the adult actors in 
their rivalry with the boys, but hfi wrote more like a 
disinterested spectator than an active partisan when 
he made specific reference to the strife between the 
poet Ben Jonson and the plaj'ers. In the prologue 
to ‘Troilusand Cressida* which he penned in 1603, 
he warned his hearers, with obvious allusion to Ben 
Jonson’s battles, that he hesitated to identify himself 
with either actor or poet* Passages in Ben Jonson's 
‘ Poetaster,' moreover, pointedly suggest that Shake- 
speare cultivated so assiduously an attitude of neutra- 
lity that Jonson acknowledged him to be qualified for 
the r61e of pacemaker. The gentleness of disposition 
with which Shakespeare was invariably credited by his 
friends would have well fitted him for such an office. 

Jonson figures personally in the ‘ Poetaster ’ under 
the name of Horace. Episodically Horace and his 
Jonson’s ffiends, Tibullus and Gallus, eulogise the 
•Poetaster.’ work and genius of another character, Virgil, 
in terms so closely resembling those which Jonson 
is known to have applied to Shakespeare that they 
may be regarded as intended to apply to him (act 
V. sc. i.) Jonson points out that Virgil, by his pene- 
trating intuition, achieved the great effects which 
others laboriously sought to reach through rules 
of art. 

UU learning labours not the schooMike gloss 

That most consists of echoing words and tenns . . . 

Nor any longer far-fetched dicumstance — 

^ * Wrapt in the curious generalities of arts— 


' See p. 329, note i, ad fin. 
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But a direct and analytic sum 

Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 

And for his poesy, ’tis so rammed with life 
That it shall gather strength of life with being, 
And live hereafter, more admired than now. 


Tibullus gives Virgil equal credit for having in his 
writings touched with telling truth upon every vicis- 
situde of human existence. 

That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment laboured and distilled 
Through all the needful uses of our lives 
That, could a man remember but his lines. 

He should not touch at any serious point 
But he might breathe his spirit out of him. 

{ 

Finally, Virgil in the play is nominated by Caesar 
to act as judge between Horace and his libellers, and 
he advises the administration of purging pills to the 
offenders. That course of treatment is adopted with 
satisfactory results.^ 

As against this interpretation, one contemporary 
witness has been held to testify that Shakespeare 
stemmed the tide of Jonson’s embittered activity by 
no peace-making interposition, but by joining his foes, 
and by administering to him, with their aid, the identical 
course of medicine which in the ‘ Poetaster ' is meted 
out to his enemies. In the same year (i6oi) as the 
‘ Poetaster ’ was produced, ‘ The Return from Par- 
nassus ' — a third piece in a trilogy of plays — was ‘ acted 

‘ The proposed identification of Virgil in the ‘ Poe^ster ’ with 
Chapman has little to recommend it. Chapman’s literary work did 
not justify the commendations which were bestowed on Virgil in the 
play. 
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by the students in St. John’s College, Cambridge.’ 
In this piece, as in its two predecessors, Shakespeare 
received, both as a pla)nvrjght and a poet, high com- 
mendation, although his poems were judged to reflect 
somewhat too largely 'love’s lazy foolish languish- 
ment’ The actor Burbage was introduced in his 
own name instructing an aspirant to the actor’s 
profession in the part of Richard the Third, and the 
familiar lines from Shakespeare's play — 

Now i$ the winter of our discontent 
hlade glorious summer by lliis s:un of York— 

are recited by the pupil as part of his lesson. Subse- 
quently in prose dialogue between Shakespeare’s 
fellow-actors Burbage and Kempe, Kempe remarks 
of university dramatists, ‘ Why, here’s our fellow 
Shakespeare puts them all down ; aye, and Ben Jon- 
son, too. 0 ! that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow. 
He brought up Horace, giving the poets a pill ; but 
our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a purge that 
made him bewray his credit’ Burbage adds : * He is 
a shrewd fellow indeed.’ This perplexing passage 
has been held to mean that Shakespeare took a 
decisive part against Jonson in the controversy witli 
Dekker and Dekker’s actor friends. But such a con- 
shake- clusion IS nowhcre corroborated, and seems 
to be confuted by the eulogies of Virgil 
in the ‘ Poetaster ' and by the general hand- 
ling of the theme in * Hamlet’ The words 
quoted *from ‘ The Return from Parnassus ’ hardly 
’admit of a literal interpretation. Probably the 
‘purge’ *that Shakespeare was alleged by the author 
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of ‘ The Return from Parnassus ’ to have given Jonson 
meant no more than that Shakespeare had signally 
outstripped Jonson in popular esteem. As the author 
of ‘Julius Cmsar,’ he had just proved his command of 
topics that were peculiarly suited to Jonson’s vein,’ 
and had in fact outrun his churlish comrade on his 
own ground. 

* The most scornful criticism that Jonson is Icnown to have passed 
on any composition by Shakespeare w.as aimed at a passage in Julius 
Casavy and as Jonson’s attack is barely justifiable on literary’ grounds, 
it is fair to assume that the play was distasteful to him from other con- 
siderations. ‘ Many times,’ Jonson wrote of Shakespeare in his 
Timber^ ‘ hee fell into those things [which] could not escape laughter : 
As when hee said in the person of Casar, one speryking to him {i.e. 
Cresar] ; Casar, thou dost me viroug. Hee [?'.«. Cresar] rcplycd ; Cizsar 
did never wrong, butt with just cause : and such like, which were 
ridiculous.’ Jonson derisively quoted the same passage in the induc- 
tion to The Staple of News (1625) : ‘ Cry you mercy, you did not wrong 
but yvith just cause.’ Possibly the words that were ascribed by Jonson 
to Shakespeare’s character of Ccesar appeared in the original version of 
the play, but owing perhaps to Jonson’s captious criticism they do not 
figure in the Folio version, the sole version that has reached us. The only 
words there that correspond with Jonson’s quotation arc Ca2sar’s remark ; 

Know, Ca:sar doth not wrong, not without cause 
Will he be satisfied 

(HI. i. 47-8). The rhythm and sense seem to require the reinsertion 
after the word ‘ wrong ’ of the phrase ‘ but with just cause,’ which 
Jonson needlessly reprobated. Leonard Digges (15S8-1635), one 
of Shakespeare’s admiring critics, emphasises the superior popu- 
larity of Shakespeare’s Julius Casar in the theatre to Ben Jonson’s 
Roman play of Catiline, in his eulogistic lines on Shakespeare 
(published , after Digges’s death in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poesns) : 

So have I seen when Ca^ar would appear, 

And on the stage at half-sword parley were , 

Brutus and Cassius— oh, how the audience , 

Were ravish’d, with what wortder they went thence 
When some new day they would not brook a line ( 

Of tedious, though vrell laboured, Catiline. 
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At any rate, in the tragedy that Shakespeare 
brought out in the year following the production of 
‘Julius Cffisar," he finally left Jonson and all fnends 
and foes lagging far behind both in achievement and 
reputation. This new exhibition of the force of )»s 
genius re-established, too, the ascendency of the adult 
actors who interpreted his work, and the boys’ 
supremacy wai» quickly brought to an end In 1602 
Shakespeare produced ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ that piece of his 
which most kindled English hearts.* The story of the 
* Hamlet ’ Pfi^cc of Denmark had been popular on the 
*603 stage as early as 1589 in a lost dramatic ver- 
sion by another writer — doubtless Thomas Kyd, whose 
tragedies ol*blood, ‘ The Spanish Tragedy ’ and ‘Jero- 
nimo,’ long held the Elizabethan stage. To that lost 
version of ‘ Hamlet ’ Shakespeare’s tragedy certainly 
owed much ‘ The story was also accessible in the 

' I ^lote on this point m the article on Thomu K}d m the 
Dteitcnary cf //afwial Btosraphy (tol xxxi ) 'The argument m 
fat our of Kyd’s authorship of a pre Shtktspcarean play (now lost) on 
the subject of Hamlet descncs attention Nash m 1589, when 
describing [in his preface to Menapkon\ the tj-pical lileraiy hack, 
who at almost etery point suggests Kyd, notices that m addition to 
his other accomplishments **he will afford you whole Hamlets, I 
should say handfuls of tragical speeches ” Other references m popular 
tracts and plays of like date prote that m an wrly Ingcdy concern 
ing Hamlet there was a ghost who cried repeatedly, ^'Himkt 
revenge 1” and that thiV expression took nnh in EiualK.lh'tnsI mgbcsidt 
the vernacular <iuoUtion»ftom[K)d’avanguimrj tragedy of] Jetonuno 
such as “ What outcry calls me from my mkcrl bed," and "Cenare, 
Hieionimo, go by, go by ” The resemblance between the stones of 
Hamht \tA. Jeronimo suggests that the former would have supplied 
’ Kyd Hith a congenial plot Injervnmo a father seeks to avenge his 
son’s murder ; in Hamltt the theme is the same with the position of 
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‘ Histoircs Tragiques ’ of Bcllcforcst, who adapted it 
from the ‘ Historia Danica’ of Saxo Grammaticus.' 
No English translation of Bcllcforcst’s * Mystoric of 
Hamblet’ appeared before i6oS; Shakespeare doubt- 
less read it in the h'rench. But his authorities give 
little hint of what was to emerge from his study of 
them. 

Burbage created the title-part in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, and its success on the stage led to the play’s 
publication immediately afterwards. The bibliography 
of ‘ Hamlet’ offers a puzzling problem. On July 26, 
1602, ‘ A Book called the Revenge of Hamlet, Prince 
The pro- of Denmark, as it was lately acted by the 
puWic°a-'** Lord Chamberlain his Scr\'ants,^' was entered 
non. on the Stationers’ Company’s Registers, and 
it was published in quarto next year by N[icholas 3 

father and son reversed. In Itronimo the avenging father resolves to 
reach his end by arranging for the performance of a play in the presence 
of those whom he suspects of the murder of his son, and there is good 
ground for crediting the lost tragedy of Hamlet with a similar jilay-scene. 
Shakespeare’s debt to the lost tragedy is a matter of conjecture, but the 
stilted speeches of the play-scene in his Hamlet read like intentional 
parodies of Kyd’s bombastic efforts in 7 he S/afiisl: 7 'ra^effy, and it is 
quite possible that they were directly suggested by an .almost identical 
episode in a lost Hamlet by the same .author.’ Shakespeare elsewhere 
shows acquaintance with Kyd’s work. He places in the mouth of 
Kt Sly in the Taming of the Shrew the current phrase ‘ Go by, jero- 
nimy,’ from The Spanish Tragedy. Shakespeare quotes verbatim a 
line from the same piece in Much Ado about Nothing {x. i. 271) : ‘In 
time the savage bull doth bear the yoke ; ’ but Kyd practically borrowed 
that line from Watson’s Passionate Ccniuric (No. .xlvii.), where Shake- 
speare may have met it 

’ Cf. Gericke und Ma,\ Jloltke, Hamlet-Quellen, Ljcipzig, iSSi. 
The story was absorbed into Scandinavian mytholog)’ : cf. Ambales- 
Saga, edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz, 1S9S. ( 
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L[ing] and John Trundell. The title-page stated that 
the piece had been ‘ acted divers times in the city of 
London, as also In the two Universities of 
QuLTo”^ Cambridge and Oxford and elsewhere.’ The 
- text here appeared in a rough and im- 
perfect state. In all probability it was a piratical 
and carelessly transcribed copy of Shakespeare’s first 
draft of the play, in which he drew largely on the 
older piece. 

A revised version, printed from a more complete 
and accurate manuscript, was published in 1604 as 
* The Tragical History of Hamlet Prince of Denmark, 
by William Shakespeare, newly imprinted and en- 
lai^ed to almost as much again as it was> 
Quarto, according to the true and perfect copy.’ This 
was printed by I[ames] R[oberts] for the 
publisher N[icholas] L[mg]. The concluding words 
— ‘according to the true and perfect copy* — of the 
title-page of the second quarto were intended to 
stamp its predecessor as surreptitious and unauthentic. 
But it is clear that the Second Quarto wasnotaperfect 
version of the play. It was itself printed from a copy 
which had been curtailed for acting purposes. 

A third version (long the recepUts) figured 

in the Folio of 1623. Here many passages, not to be 
found in the quartos, appear for the first time, but a 
TheFoho few Others that appear in the quartos are 
\’ersion. omitted. The Folio text probably came 
nearest to the original manuscript ; but it, too, followed 
• an acting copy which had been abbreviated some- 
what lejs drastically than the Second Quarto and in a 
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different fashion.' Theobald in his ‘Shakespeare 

Restored’ (1726) made the first scholarly attempt to 

form a text from a collation of the First Folio with 

the Second Ouarto. and Theobald’s text with further 

* 

embellishments by Sir Thomas Hanmer, Edward 
Capell, and the Cambridge editors of 1866, is now 
generally adopted. 

‘Hamlet’ was the only drama by Shakespeare 
that was acted in his lifetime at the two Universities. 
It has since attracted more attention from actors, 
playgoers, and readers of all capacities than any other 
of Shakespeare’s plays. Its world-wide popularity 
from its author’s day to our own, when it is 

Populanty , r -r- 

of • Ham- as Warmly welcomed in the theatres of r ranee 
let * 

and Germany as in those of England and 
America, is the most striking of the many testimonies 
to the eminence of Shakespeare’s dramatic instinct. 
At a first glance there seems little in the play to 
attract the uneducated or the unreflecting. ‘ Hamlet ’ 
is mainly a psychological effort, a study of the reflec- 
tive temperament in excess. The action develops 
slowly ; at times there is no movement at all. The 
piece is the longest of Shakespeare’s plays, reaching 
a total of over 3,900 lines. It is thus some nine 
hundred lines longer than ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’ — 
the play by Shakespeare that approaches ‘ Hamlet ’ 
more closely in numerical strength of lines. At the 
same time the total length of Hamlet’s speeches far 

’ Cf. Hamlet — parallel texts of the first and second quarto, and 
first folio — ed, Wilhelm Victor, Marburg, 1891 ; The Tfc^onshire 
Hamlets, i860, parallel texts of the two quartos edited by Mr. Sam 
Timmins ; Hamlet, ed. George Macdonald, 1SS5, a study wi.h the text 
of the folio. 
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exceeds that of those allotted by Shakespeare to any 
other of his characters. Humorous relief is, it is true, 
effectively supplied to the tragic theme by Polonius 
and the grave-diggers, and if the topical references to 
contemporary theatrical history (ll. ii. 35 ‘^S 9 ) 
only count on an appreciative reception from an 
Elizabethan audience, the pungent censure of actors’ 
perennial defects is calculated to catch the ear of the 
average playgoer of all ages. But it is not to these 
subsidiary features that the universality of the play’s 
vogue can be attributed. It is the intensity of 
interest which Shakespeare contrives to excite in 
the character of the hero that explains the position 
of the pla;^ in popular esteem. The play’s un- 
rivalled power of attraction lies in the pathetic 
fascination exerted on minds of almost every calibre 
by the central figure — a high-born youth of chivalric 
instincts and finely developed intellect, who, when 
stirred to avenge in action a desperate private wrong, 
is foiled by introspective workings of the brain that 
paralyse the will. 

Although the difficulties of determining the date 
of ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ are very great, there are 
■Troilus grounds for assigning its composition 

and _ to the early days of 1603. In 1599 Dekker 
and Chettle were engaged by JHenslowe to 
prepare for the Earl of Nottingham’s company — a 
rival of Shakespeare’s company — a play of ‘ Troilus 
and Crejsida,’ of which no trace survives It doubtless 
• suggested the topic to Shakespeare. On February 7, 
1602-3, ijames Roberts obtained a license for ‘the 
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booke of Troilus and Crcsseda as yt is acted by my 
Lord Chamberlens men/ i.e. Shakespeare’s company,^ 
Roberts printed the Second Quarto of ‘ Hamlet ’ and 
others of Shakespeare’s plays ; but his effort to pub- 
lish ‘ Troilus ’ proved abortive owing to the inter- 
position of the players. Roberts’s ‘ book ’ was pro- 
bably Shakespeare’s play. The metrical character- 
istics of Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ — 
the regularity of the blank verse — powerfully con- 
firm the date of composition which Roberts’s license 
suggests. Six years later, however, on January 28, 
1608-9, a new license for the issue of ‘ a booke called 
the history of Troylus and Cressida’ was granted to 
other publishers, Richard Bonian and Henry Walley,* 
and these publishers, more fortunate than Roberts 
soon printed a quarto with Shakespeare’s full name 
as author. The text seems fairly authentic, but ex- 
ceptional obscurity attaches to the circumstances 
of the publication. Some copies of the book bear 
an ordinary type of title-page stating that the piece 
was printed ‘ as it was acted by the King’s majesties 
servants at the Globe.’ But in other copies, which 
differ in no way in regard to the text of the play, 
there was substituted for this title-page a more pre- 
tentious announcement running: ‘The famous His- 
torie of Troylus and Cresseid, excellently expressing 
the beginning of their loues with the conceited ’wooing 
of Pandarus, prince of Lacia.’ After this pompous 
title-page there was inserted, for the first ?nd only 
time in the case of a play by Shakespeare that was' 

‘ Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, iii.^ 226. 

® Ib. iii. 400. 
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published in his lifetime, an advertisement or preface. 
In this interpolated page an anonymous scribe, writ- 
ing in the name of the publishers, paid bombastic 
and high-flown compliments to Shakespeare as a 
writer of ‘ comedies,’ and defiantly boasted that the 
‘ grand possessors ’ — i e. the owners — of the manuscript 
deprecated its publication. By way of enhancing the 
value of what were obviously stolen wares, it was 
falsely added that the piece was new and unacted. 
This address was possibly the brazen reply of the 
publishers to a more than usually emphatic protest 
on the part of players or dramatist against the 
printing of the piece. The editors of the Folio 
evinced distrust of the Quarto edition by printing 
their text from a different copy showing many devia- 
tions, which were 'hot always for the better. 

The work, which in point of construction shows 
signs of haste, and in style is exceptionally unequal, 
is the least attractive of the efforts of Shakespeare's 
middle life. The story is based on a romantic legend 
Treatment Txojan war, which is of mediseval 

theme origin. Shakespearehad possibly read Chap- 
man’s translation of Homer’s * Iliad,* but he 
owed his plot to Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Cresseid’ and 
Lydgate’s ‘ Troy Book.’ In defiance of his authori- 
ties he presented Cressida as a heartless coquette; 

the poets who had previously treated her story 

Boccaccio, Chaucer, Lydgate, and Robert Henryson 
— had injagined her as a tender-hearted, if frail, 
beauty, with claims on their pity rather than on their 

) Q2 
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scorn But Shakespeare’s innovation is dramatically 
effective, and accords with strictly moral canons 
The charge frequently brought against the dramatis 
Ltin’Xroilus and Cressida’ he cynically invested 
the Greek heroes of classical antiquity with con- 
temptible characteristics is ill supported by the text 

of the play. Ulysses, Nestor, and Agamemnon figui e 
in ShaLspeare’splay as brave generals and sagacious 
statesmen, and in their speeches Shakespeare con- 
centrated a marvellous wealth of pithily expressed 
philosophy, much of which has fortunately obtained 
proverbial currency. Shakespeare’s conception of 
tlie Greeks followed traditional lines except in the 
case of Achilles, whom he transforms mto a brutal 
coward. And that portrait quite legitiniately intei- 
preted the selfish, unreasoning, and exorbitant pride 
with which the warrior was credited by Homer and 


his imitators. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of his theme cannot 
therefore be fairly construed, as some critics construe 
it into a petty-minded protest against the honour 
paid to the ancient Greeks and to the form and 
sentiment of their literature by more learned dramatists 
of the day, like Ben Jonson and Chapman. Although 
Shakespeare knew the Homeric version of the Trojan 
war, he worked in ‘Troilus and Cressida’ upon a 
mediaeval romance, which was practically uninflu- 
enced either for good or evil by the classical spirit.^ 


» Less satisfactoiy is the endeavour hat has been made ‘by Mr. F. (?. 
Fleay and Mr. George Wyndham to treat Troilus and Cresnda as Shake- 


< 


( 
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Despite the association of Shakespeare’s company 
with the rebellion of i6or, and its difficulties with the 
children of the Chapel Royal, he and his fellow actors 

speares contnbution to llie embittered controrersy of 160I-2, bctwcec 
Jonson on the one hand and Manton and Dekkcr and their actor 
fnends on the other hand, and to represent the play ns a pronounce 
ment against Jonson According to this fincifut view, Shakespeare 
held up Jonson to savage ridicule m Ajax, while in Thersites he 
denounced Marston, despite Marston’s intermittent antagonism to 
Jonson, which entitled him to freedom from attack by Jenson's 
foes The appearance of the word 'nmuc* in the line (l iii 73) 
‘When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws* is treated as proof 
of Shakespeare’s identihcalion of Thersites with Marston, who 
vised the pseudoniTO ‘ Thcrio maslix’ in his Scoitr^ cf Villainy 
It would be gs reasonable to identify him with Uekker, who 
wrote the greater part of Satiro matUx ‘Mastic’ is doubtless an 
adjective formed without recondite significance from the substantive 
‘mastic, ’ the gum commonly used at the time for stopping decs) ed 
teeth No bypothesu of a polemical intention is needed to account for 
Shakespeare’s conception of Ajax or Thersites There u no trait m 
either character as depicted b) Shakespeare which a reading of Chap 
man s Hemer w ould fill to suggest The conuov ersial interpretation of 
the plaj IS in conflict with chronology (for Troilm cannot, on an) show 
mg, be assigned to the period of ih* war between Jonson and Dekkcr, 
in 1601 3), and it seems confuted by the facts and arguments already 
adduced m the discussion of the theatrical conflict (sec pp 313-2x9) If 
more direct disproof bt needed, it may be found in Shakespeare’s 
prologue to Trotlus, where there is a good humoured and expressly 
paafic allusion to the polemical aims of Jonson’s Peetasfer Jonson 
had introduced into his play ‘an armed prologue’ on account, he 
asserted, of his enemies’ menaces. Shakespeare, after describing in his 
prologue to Tnji/wj the progress of the Trojan war before his storj 
opened, added that his ‘prolc^c’ presented itself ‘un/i’if,’ not to 
champion ‘authors pen or actors voice,’ but simply to announce m a 
guise befitting the warlike subject matter that the play began m the 
middle of^he conflict between Greek and Trojan, and not at the begin 
• ning These words of Shakespeare put oat of court any interpretation 
of Shakespeare’s play that would represent it as a contribution to 
the theatrical controversy 
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retained their hold on Court favour till the close of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. As late as February 2, 
Elizabeth’s 1603, the Company entertained the dying 
March s6, Quecn at Richmond. Her death on March 
26, 1603, drew from Shakespeare’s early 
eulogist, Chettle, a vain appeal to him under the 
fanciful name of Melicert, to 

Drop from his honied muse one sable teare, 

To mournc her death that graced his desert, 

And to his laics opened her royal care. ' 

But, except on sentimental grounds, the Queen’s death 
justified no lamentation on the part of Shakespeare. 
On the withdrawal of one royal patron'" he and his 
friends at once found another, who proved far more 
liberal and appreciative. 

On May 19, 1603, James I, very soon after his 
accession, extended to Shakespeare and other mem- 
bers of the Lord Chamberlain’s company a very 
marked and valuable recognition. To them he 
granted under royal letters patent a license ‘freely 
to use and exercise the arte and facultie of playing 
comedies, tragedies, histories, enterludes, moralls, 
pastoralles, stage-plaies, and such other like as they 
have already studied, or hereafter shall use or studie 
as well for the recreation of our loving subjectes 
as for our solace and pleasure, when we shall thinke 
good to see them during our pleasure.’ The Globe 
Theatre was noted as the customary scene of their 
labours, but permission was granted to them to per- * 

* England’s Mourning Garment, 1603, sign. D. J 
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form in the town-hall or moot-hall of any country 
James I’s town. Nine actors are named. Lawrence 
paironage. pjetchcr Stands first on the list ; he had 
already performed before James in Scotland in 1599 
and 1601. Shakespeare comes second and Burbage 
third. The company to which they belonged was 
thenceforth styled the King’s company j its members 
became ‘ the King’s Servants ’ and they took rank with 
the Grooms of the Chamber.' Shakespeare’s plays 
were thenceforth repeatedly performed in James’s 
presence, and Oldys related that James wrote Shake- 
speare a letter in his own hand, which was at one 
time in the possession of Sir William D’Avenant, and 
aftenvards’, ‘according to Lintot, in that of John 
Sheffield, first duke of Buckingham. 

In the autumn and winter of 1603 prevalence 
of the plague led to the closing of the theatres in 
London. The King’s players were compelled to 
make a prolonged tour in the provinces, which 
entailed some loss of income. For two months from 
the third week in October, the Court was tempo- 
rarily installed at Wilton, the residence of William 
Herbert, third earl of Pembroke, and late in November 
the company was summoned by the royal officers 

* At the same time the Eail of Worcester’s company was taken 
into the Queen’s patrona^'e, and its members tvere lojown as ‘the 
Queen’s servants,’ while the Earl of Nottingham’s company was taken 
into the patronage of the Prince of Wales, and its members were 
known as the Prince’s servants. This extended patronage of actors by 
, the royal'family was noticed as especially honourable to the King by one 
of his contemporary panegyrists, Gilbert Dugdale, inihis Time Trium- 
phant, 11)34, sig. B. 
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to perform in the royal presence. The iictors travelled 
from Mortlake to Salisbury ‘ unto the Courte aforc- 
saide/ and their performance took place at Wilton 
House on December 2. They received next day 
‘ upon the Councells warrant ’ the large sum of 30/. 

‘ by way of his majesties reward.’ ‘ Many other 
gracious marks of royal favour followed. On March 
15, 1604, Shakespeare and eight other actors of the 
company walked from the Tower of London to West- 
minster in the procession which accompanied the 
King on his formal entry into London. Each actor 
received four and a half yards of scarlet cloth to wear 
as a cloak on the occasion, and in the document 
authorising the grant Shakespeare’s name*^ stands first 
on the list.'-^ The dramatist Dekker was author of a 
somewhat bombastic account of the elaborate cere- 
monial, which rapidly ran through three editions. On 

’ The enlr)', which appears in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber, was first printed in 1842 in Cunningham’s Extracts from the 
Accounts of the Revels at Coini, p. xxxiv. A comparison of Cunning- 
ham’s transcript with the original in the Public Record Office {Audit 
Offce — Declared Accounts — Treasurer of the Chamber, bundle 3SS, roll 
41 ) shows that it is accurate. The Earl of Pembroke was'in no way re- 
sponsible for the performance at Wilton House. At the time, the Court 
was formally installed in his house (cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1603 -10, pp. 47-59), and the Court officers commissioned the players 
to perform there, and paid all their expenses. The alleged tradition, 
recently promulgated for the first time by the owners of Wilton, that As 
Yon Like It was performed on the occasion, is unsupported by con- 
temporary evidence. 

2 The grant is transcribed in the New Shakspere Society’s Trans- 
actions, 1S77-9, Appendix ii., from the Lord Chamberlain’s papers in 
the Public Record Office, where it is now numbered 660. The number < 
allotted it in the Transactions is obsolete. , 
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April 9, 1604, the King gave further proof of his 
friendly interest in the fortunes of his actors by 
causing an official letter to be sent to the Lord 
Mayor of London and the Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex and Surrey, bidding them ‘permit and 
suffer ’ the King’s players to * exercise their playes ’ 
at their ‘usual house,’ the Globe* Four months 
later — in August — every member of the company 
was summoned by the King’s order to attend at 
Somerset House during the fortnight’s sojourn 
there of the Spanish ambassador extraordinary, 
Juan Fernandez de Velasco, duke de Frias, and 
Constable of Castile, who came to London to ratify 
the treaty df peace between England and Spain, 
and was magnificently entertained by the English 
Court® Between All Saints’ Day [November i] 

’ A contemporary cop) of (his letter, which declared the Queen’s 
players acting at the Fortune and the Pnnee’s pin} ers at the Curtain 
to be entitled to the same privileges as the King’s pUj ers, is at Dulwich 
Collie (cf 'G F W arner’s Catalogue,of the Dulxvieh Mamacrxpt!^ 
pp 26-7) Collier pnntcd it in h\% New Facts with fraudulent addi 
Uons, m which the lumes of Shakespeare and other actors figured 

"Mr Hallmell Phillipps m his &/rr/ir»ex, I 213, cites a rojal order 
to this effect, but giies no aulhoril), and I base sought m %am for the 
document at the Public Record Office, at the British Museum, and 
elsewhere But there is no reason to doubt the fact that Shakespeare 
and his fellow actors took, as Grooms of the Chamber, part m the 
ceremonies attending the Constable’s >isit to London In the 
unpnnted accounts of Edmund TiJncy, master of the reiels, for the 
jear October 1603 to October 1604, charge is made for his three 
days’ attendance with four men to direct the entertainments ‘ at the 
receaving of the Constable of Spaync * (Public Record Office, Declared 
^AccoutUs, Pipe Office Roll 2805) The magnificent festivities culmi 
nated m a splendid banquet given in the Constable’s honour by James I 
at Whitehall on Sunda), August — the da) on which the treaty 
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and the ensuing Shrove Tuesday, which fell early 
in February 1605, Shakespeare’s company gave no 
fewer than eleven performances at Whitehall in the 
royal presence.’ 

was signed. In the morning all the members of the royal household 
accompanied the Constable in formal procession from Somerset House. 
After the banquet, at which the carls of Pembroke and Southampton 
acted as stewards, there was a ball, and the King’s guests subsequently 
witnessed exhibitions of bear baiting, bull baiting, rope dancing, and 
feats of horsemanship. (Cf. Stow’s Chronicle, 1631, pp. 845-6, and 
a Spanish pamphlet, Relation de la jornada del cxc”‘° Condesiabile 
dc Castilla, &c., Antwerp, 1604, 4to, which was summarised in 
Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd series, vol. hi. pp. 207-215, and was partly 
translated in Mr. W. B. Rye’s England as seen by Foreigners, pp. I17- 
124). 

' At the Bodleian Library (MS. Rawlinson, A 204! arc the original 
accounts of Lord Stanhope of Plarrington, Treasurer of the Chamber 
for various (detached) years in the early part of James I’s reign. These 
documents show that Shakespeare’s company acted at Court on 
November i and 4, December 26 and 28, 1604, and on Januarj' 7 
and 8, February 2 and 3, and, the evenings of the following Shrove 
Sunday, Shrove Monday, and Shrove Tuesday, 1605. 
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XIV 

THE HIGHEST THEMES OF TRAGEDY 

Under the incentive of such exalted patronage, 
Shakespeare’s activity redoubled, but his work shows 
• Othello’ none of the conventional marks of literature 
sure for”^ that is produced in the blaze of Court favour. 
Measure.’ first six years of the new reign saw him 
absorbed in the highest themes of tragedy, and an 
unparalleled intensity and energy, which bore few 
traces of the trammels of a Court, thenceforth illu- 
mined every scene that he contrived. To 1604 the 
composition of two plays can be confidently assigned, 
one of which — ‘Othello* — ranks with Shakespeare’s 
greatest achievements ; while the other — ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ — although as a whole far inferior to ‘ Othello,’ 
contains one of the finest scenes (between Angelo and 
Isabella, ii. ii. 43 sq.) and one of the greatest speeches 
(Claudio on the fear of death, ni. i. 1 16-30) in the 
range of Shakespearean drama. ‘ Othello ’ was doubt- 
less the first new piece by Shakespeare that was acted 
before James. It was produced at Whitehall on 
November i. ‘Measure for Measure’ followed on 
December 26.* Neither was printed in Shakespeare’s 

' These dales are drawn from a memorandum of plays performed at 
Court In 5504 and 1605 which >s among Malone’s manuscripts in the 
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lifetime. The plots of both ultimately come from the 
same Italian collection of novels — Giraldi Cinthio’s 
‘ Hecatommithi,’ which was first published in 1 565. 

Cinthio’s painful story of ‘ Othello ’ (decad. iii. 
nov. 3) is not known to have been translated into 
English before Shakespeare dramatised it. He fol- 
lowed its main drift with fidelity, but lie introduced 
the new characters of Roderigo and Emilia, and he 
invested the catastrophe with new and fearful intensity 
by making lago’s cruel treacher}’’ known to Othello at 
the last, after lago’s perfidy has impelled the noble- 
hearted Moor in his groundless jealousy to murder 
his gentle and innocent wife Desdemonpi. lago be- 
came in Shakespeare’s hands the subtlest of all studies 
of intellectual villany and hypocrisy. The whole 
tragedy displays to magnificent advantage the drama- 
tist’s fully matured powers. An unfaltering equili- 

Bodleian Library, and was obviously derived by Malone from authentic 
documents that were in his day preserved at the Audit Ofhee in Somerset 
House. The document cannot now be traced at the Public Record 
Office, whither the Audit Office papers have been removed since 
Malone’s death. Peter Cunningham professed to print the original 
document in his accounts of the revels at Court (Shakespeare Socict)-, 
1842, pp. 203 ct scq.), but there is no doubt that he forged Ins so-called 
transcript, and that the additions w'hich lie made to Malone’s memo- 
randum were the outcome of his fancy. Collier’s assertion in his New 
Particulars, p. 57, that Othello was first acted at Sir Thomas Egerton’s 
residence at Harefield on August 6, 1602, was based solely on a docu- 
ment among the Earl of Ellesmere’s MSS. at Bridgrvater House, which 
purported to be a contemporary account by the clerk. Sir Arthur Majm- 
waring, of Sir Thomas Egerton’s household e.xpenses. This document, 
which Collier reprinted in his Egerton Papers (Camden Soc.), p. 343, 
was authoritatively pronounced by experts in i860 to be ‘a shameful , 
forgery ’ (cf. Ingleby’s Complete View of the Shakspcrc Gputroversy, 
1S61, pp. 261-5). * 
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brium is maintained in the treatment of plot and 
characters alike. 

Cinthio made the perilous story of ‘ Measure for 
Measure ' the subject not only of a romance, but of a 
tragedy called * Epitia.’ Before Shakespeare wrote his 
play, Cinthio’s romance had been twice rendered into 
English by George Whetstone. Whetstone had not 
only given a somewhat altered version of the Italian 
romance in his unwieldy play of Tromos and Cassan- 
dra’ (in two parts of five acts each, 1578), but he 
had also freely translated it in his collection of prose 
talcs, ‘Heptamcron of Civil Discourccs’ (1582). Vet 
there is every likelihood that Shakespeare also knew 
Cinthio’s play, which, unlike his romance, was untrans- 
lated ; the leading character, who is by Shakespeare 
christened Angelo, was known by another name to 
Cinthio in his .story, but Cinthio in his play (and not 
in his novel) gives the character a sister named Angela, 
which doubtless suggested Shakespeare’s designation.' 
In the hands of Shakespeare’s predecessors the talc 
is a sordid record of lust and cruelty. But Shake- 
speare prudently showed scant respect for their 
handling of the narrative. By diverting the course of 
the plot at a critical point he not merely proved his 
artistic ingenuity, but gave dramatic dignity and 
moral elevation to a degraded and repellent theme. 
In the old versions IsabcHa yields her virtue as 
the price of her brother’s life. The central fact of 
Shakespeare’s play is Isabella’s inllexiblc and un- 
conditional chastity. Other of Shakespeare’s altera- 

• # ' Dr. Gzmttx’i Jlalian Literatu>et 1898, p. 227. 
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tions,like the Duke’s abrupt proposal to marry Isabella, 
seem hastily conceived. But his creation of the 
pathetic character of Mariana ‘ of the moated grange ’ 
— the legally affianced bride of Angelo, Isabella’s 
would-be seducer — skilfully excludes the possibility of 
a settlement (as in the old stories) between Isabella 
and Angelo on terms of marriage. Shakespeare’s 
argument is throughout philosophically subtle. The 
poetic eloquence in which Isabella and the Duke pay 
homage to the virtue of chastity, and the many exposi- 
tions of the corruption with which unchecked sexual 
passion threatens society, alternate with coarsely comic 
interludes which suggest the vanity of scekjng to efface 
natural instincts by the coercion of law. There is little 
in the play that seems designed to recommend it to 
the Court before which it was first performed. But 
the two emphatic references to a ruler's dislike of mobs, 
despite his love of his people, were perhaps penned in 
deferential allusion to James I, whose horror of crowds 
was notorious. In act i. sc. i. 67-72 the Duke 
remarks : 

I love the people, 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes. 

Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause and aves vehement. 

Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it. 

Of like tenor is the succeeding speech of Angelo (act 
II. sc. iv. 27-30) : 

The general [t.e. the public], subject to a well-wish’d kTing, ... 

Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love 

Must needs appear offence. 


( 
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In ‘ Macbeth/ his ‘ great epic drama/ which he 
began in 1605 and completed next year, Shakespeare 
employed a setting wholly in harmony with 
Macbeth. accession of a Scottish king. The story 
was drawn from Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle of Scottish 
History,’ with occasional reference, perhaps, to earlier 
Scottish sources/ The supernatural machinery of 
the three witches accorded with the King’s super- 
stitious faith in demonology ; the dramatist lavished 
his sympathy on Banquo, James’s ancestor; while 
Macbeth’s vision of kings who carry ‘twofold balls 
and treble sceptres ’ (iv. i. 20) plainly adverted to the 
union of Scotland with England and Ireland under 
James’s swa^. The allusion by the porter (n. iii. 9) to 
the ‘ equivocator . . . who committed treason ’ was 
perhaps suggested by the notorious defence of the 
doctrine of equivocation made by the Jesuit Henry 
Garnett, who was executed early in j 6 o 6 for his share 
in the ‘ Gunpowder Plot’ The piece was not printed 
until 1623. It is in its existing shape the shortest of all 
Shakespeare’s plays, and it is possible that it survives 
only in an abbreviated acting version. Much scenic 
elaboration characterised the production. Dr. Simon 
Forman witnessed a performance of the tragedy at 
the Globe in April 1611, and noted that Macbeth 
and Banquo entered the stage on horseback, and 
that Banquo’s ghost was materially represented (irr. 
iv. 40 seq.) Like ‘Othello/ the play ranks with 
the noblest tragedies either of the modern or the 
’ ancient world. The characters of hero and heroine 

* (J. LettCT by Mrs. Stopes in Athmaitm, July 25, 1896. 
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— Macbeth and his wife — are depicted with the 
utmost subtlety and insight. In three points ‘ Mac- 
beth ’ differs somewhat • from other of Shakespeare’s 
productions in the great class of literature to which 
it belongs. The interweaving with the tragic story 
of supernatural interludes in which Fate is weirdly 
personified is not exactly matched in any other of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. In the second place, the 
action proceeds with a rapidity that is wholly without 
parallel in the rest of Shakespeare’s plays. Nowhere, 
moreover, has Shakespeare introduced comic relief 
into a tragedy with bolder effect than in the porter’s 
speech after the murder of Duncan (li. iii. i seq.) 
The theory that this passage was from aViother hand 
does not merit acceptance.^ It cannot, however, be 
overlooked that the second scene of the first act — 
Duncan’s interview with the ‘ bleeding sergeant ’ — falls 
so far below the style of the rest of the play as to 
suggest that it was an interpolation by a hack of the 
theatre. The resemblances between Thomas Middle- 
ton’s later play of ‘The Witch’ (i6io) and por- 
tions of ‘ Macbeth ’ may safely be ascribed to plagia- 
rism on Middleton’s part. Of two songs which, ac- 
cording to the stage directions, were to be sung during 
the representation of ‘ Macbeth ’ (m. v. and iv. i.), 
only the first line of each is noted there, but songs 
beginning with the same lines are set out in full in 
Middleton’s play ; they were probably by Middleton, 
and were interpolated by actors in a stage version of 
‘ Macbeth ’ after its original production. ^ < 

' Cf. Macbeth, ed. Clark and Wright, Clarendon Pres^^eries. 

t t 
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‘ King Lear,’ in which Shakespeare’s tragic 
genius moved without any faltering on Titanic 
‘King heights, was written during 1606, and was 
Lear.’ produced before the Court at Whitehall on 
the night of December 26 of that year.’ It was 
entered on the ‘Stationers’ Registers* on November 
26, 1607, and two imperfect editions, published by 
Nathaniel Butter, appeared in the following year ; 
neither exactly corresponds with the other or with 
the improved and fairly satisfactory text of the Folio. 
The three versions present three different playhouse 
transcripts. Like its immediate predecessor, ‘Mac- 
beth,’ the tragedy was mainly founded on Holins- 
hed’s ‘Chronicle.’ The leading theme had been 
dramatised as early as 1 593, but Shakespeare’s atten- 
tion was no doubt directed to it by the publication of 
a crude dramatic adaptation of Holinshed’s version in 
160S under the title of ‘The True Chronicle History 
of King Leir and his three Daughters— Gonorill, 
Ragan, and Cordelia.’ Shakespeare did not adhere 
closely to his original. He invested the tale of Lear 
with a hopelessly tragic conclusion, and on it he grafted 
the equally distressing tale of Gloucester and his two 
sons, which he drew from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ ® Hints 
for the speeches of Edgar when feigning madness 
were drawn from Harsnet’s ‘ Declaration of Popish 


* This fact b slated on the title-page of the quartos. 

* Sidney tells the story in a chapter entitled ‘ The pitiful state and 
, stor)’ of th 3 Paphlagonian unkind king and his blind son ; first related 

by Uie soQjlthen by his blind father’ (bk. ii. chap. 10, ed. 1590, 410 ; 
pp. r32-.\jed. 1674, fol.J 

» p 
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Impostures,’ 1603. In every act of ‘ Lear ’ the pity and 
terror of which tragedy is capable reach their climax. 
Only one who has something of the Shakespearean 
gift of language could adequately characterise the 
scenes of agony — ‘ the living martyrdom ’ — to which 
the fiendish ingratitude of his daughters condemns 
the abdicated king — ‘a very foolish, fond old man, 
fourscore and upward.’ The elemental passions burst 
forth in his utterances with all the vehemence of the 
volcanic tempest which beats about his defence- 
less head in the scene on the heath. The brutal 
blinding of Gloucester by Cornwall exceeds in horror 
any other situation that Shakespeare created, if we 
assume that he was not responsible for the like scenes 
of mutilation in ‘ Titus Andronicus.’ At no point in 
‘ Lear ’ is there any loosening of the tragic tension. 
The faithful half-witted lad who serves the king as 
his fool plays the jesting chorus on his master’s 
fortunes in penetrating earnest and deepens the de- 
solating pathos. 

Although Shakespeare’s powers showed no sign 
of exhaustion, he reverted in the year following the 
colossal effort of 'Lear’ (1607) to his earlier habit 
• Timon of collaboration, and with another’s aid com- 
Atfaens,’ posed two dramas — ‘ Timon of Athens ’ and 
‘ Pericles.’ An extant play on the subject of ' Timon 
of Athens ’ was composed in 1600,^ but there is nothing 
to show that Shakespeare and his coadjutor were 
acquainted with it. They doubtless deriv<2d a part 

^ It was edited for the Shakespeare Society in 1S42 Dyco, who 
owned the manuscript. Iv 
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of their story from Painter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure,* 
and from a short digression in Plutarch’s ‘ Life of 
Marc Antony,’ where Antony is described as emu- 
lating the life and example of ‘Timon Misanthropos 
the Athenian.’ The dramatists may, too, have 
knoivn a dialogue of Lucian entitled ‘ Timon,’ which 
Boiardo had previously converted into a comedy 
under the name of ‘ II Timonc.* Internal evidence 
makes it clear that Shakespeare’s colleague was 
responsible for nearly the whole of acts in. and V. 
But the character of Timon himself and all the scenes 
which he dominates are from Shakespeare's pen. 
Timon is ca^ in the mould of Lear. 

There seems some ground for the belief that 
Shakespeare’s coadjutor in ‘Timon’ was George 
Wilkins, a writer of ill-developed dramatic power, 
who, in ‘The Miseries of Enforced Marriage’ (1607), 
first treated the story that afterwards served for 
the plot of ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy.' At any rate, 
Wilkins may safely be credited with por- 
tions of * Pericles,’ a romantic play which 
can be referred to the same year as ‘ Timon.' Shake- 
speare contributed only acts in. and V. and parts of iv., 
which together form a self-contained whole, and 
do not combine satisfactorily with the remaining 
scenes. The presence of a &ird hand, of inferior merit 
to Wilkins, has been suspected, and to this collaborator 
(perhaps William Rowley, a professional reviser of 
plays w^|o could show capacity on occasion) are 
best assigjicd the three scenes of purposeless coarse- 
ness whkn take place in or before a brothel (iv. ii., v. 

R 3 
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and vi.) From so distributed a responsibility the 
piece naturally suffers. It lacks homogeneity, and 
the story is helped out by dumb shows and pro- 
logues. But a matured felicity of expression charac- 
terises Shakespeare’s own contributions, narrating 
the romantic quest of Pericles for his daughter 
Marina, who was born and abandoned in a shipwreck. 
At many points he here anticipated his latest dra- 
matic effects. The shipwreck is depicted (IW i.) 
as impressively as in the ‘ Tempest,’ and Marina 
and her mother Thaisa enjoy many experiences in 
common with Perdita and Hcrmione in the ‘Winter’s 
Tale.’ The prologues, which were n^t by Shake- 
speare, were spoken by an actor representing the 
medieval poet John Gower, who in the fourteenth 
century had versified Pericles’s story in his ‘ Confessio 
Amantis ’ under the title of ‘ Apollonius of Tyre.’ It 
is also found in a prose translation (from the French), 
which was printed in Lawrence Twyne’s ‘ Patterne oi 
Painfull Adventures’ in 1576, and again in 1607. 
After the play was produced, George Wilkins, one of 
the alleged coadjutors, based on it a novel called 
‘ The Painful Adventures of Pericles, Prynce of 
Tyre, being the True History of the Play of Pericles 
as it was lately presented by the worthy and ancient 
Poet, John Gower’ (1608). The play was issued as 
by William Shakespeare in a mangled form in 160S, 
and again in 1611, 1619, 1630, and 1635. It was 
not included in Shakespeare’s collected works till 
1664. f 

In May 1608 Edward Blount entered in the 


( 
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‘Stationers’ Registers,* by the authority of Sir 
‘Ant n George Rue, the licenser of plays, a ‘ bookc 
andcieo- called “ Anthony and Cleopatra.” ’ No copy 
patra. knowH, and once again the 

company probably hindered the publication. The 
play was first printed in the folio of 1C23. The source 
of the tragedy is the life of Antonws in North’s 
‘ Plutarch.’ Shakespeare closely followed the historical 
narrative, and assimilated not merely its temper, but, 
in the first three acts, much of Its phraseology. A few 
short scenes arc original, but there is no detail in sucli a 
passage, for example, as Enobarbus’s gorgeous descrip- 
tion of the pageant of Cleopatra’s voyage up the 
Cydnus to meet Antony (ll. ii. 194 scq.), which is not 
to be matched in Plutarch. In the fourtli and fiflli 
acts Shakespeare’s method changes and he c.xpands 
his material with magnificent freedom.' The whole 
theme is in his hands instinct with a dramatic grandeur 
which lifts into sublimity even Cleopatra's moral 
worthlessness and Antony's criminal infatuation. The 
terse and caustic comments which Antony’s level- 
headed friend Enobarbus,in the rdlc of chorus, passes 
on the action accentuate its significance. Into the 
smallest as into the greatest personages Shakespeare 
breathed all his vitalising fire. The ‘ happy valiancy ’ 
of the style, too— to use Coleridge’s admirable phrase 
— sets the tragedy very near the zenith of Shake- 
speare’s achievement, and while differentiating it 

, • Mr. (.Veoi^e Wjudham in his introduction lo his edition of North’s 

Plutarch, i) pp. xcitt-c, gives an excellent criticism of the relations of 
Shakespeye’s play to Plutarch’s life of Antonios. 
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from ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Othello,’ and ‘ Lear,’ renders it a 
very formidable rival. 

‘ Coriolanus ’ (first printed from a singularly bad 
text in 1623) similarly owes its origin to the biography 
‘Corio- of the hero in North’s ' Plutarch,’ although 
lanus.’ Shakespeare may hav^e first met the story in 
Painter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure’ (No, iv.) lie again 
adhered to the text of Plutarch with the utmost 
literalness, and at times — even in the great crises of the 
action — repeated North’s translation word for word.' 
But the humorous scenes arc wholl}'’ of Shakespeare’s 
invention, and the course of the narrative was at times 
slightly changed for purposes of dramatic^ effect. The 
metrical characteristics prove the play to have been 
written about the same period as ‘ Antony and 

' See the whole of Coriolanus’s gre.^ speech on offering Ihs services 
to Aufidius, tlie Volscian general, iv. v. 71-107 : 

My name Is Cains Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly and to all the Volsces, 

Great hurt and mischief ; thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus ... to do thee service. 

North’s translation of Plutarch gives in almost the same terms Corio- 
lanus’s speech on the occasion. It opens ; ‘ I am Caius Martius, who 
hath done to thyself particularly, and to all the Volsces generally, 
great hurt and mischief, which I cannot deny for my surname of 
Coriolanus that I bear,’ Similarly Volumnia’s stirring appeal to her son 
and her son’s proffer of submission, in act.v. sc. iii. 94-193, reproduce 
with equal literalness North’s rendering of Plutarch. ‘ If we held our 
peace, my son,’ Volumnia begins in North, ‘ the state of our raiment 
would easily betray to thee what life we have led at home since thy 
exile and abode abroad ; but think now with thyself,’ and so on. The 
first sentence of Shakespeare’s speech runs ; 

Should we be silent and not speak, our raiment [ 

And state of bodies would bewray what life ' 

We have led since thy exile. Tliink with thyself . . 
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Cleopatra/ probably in 1609. In its austere temper 
it contrasts at all points with its predecessor. The 
courageous self-reliance of Coriolanus’s mother, 
Volumnia, is severely contrasted with the submissive 
gentleness of Virgilia, Coriolanus’s wife. The hero 
falls a victim to no sensual flaw, but to unchecked 
pride of caste, and there is a searching irony in the 
emphasis laid on the ignoble temper of the rabble, 
who procure his overthrow. By wny of foil, the 
speeches of Menenius give dignifled expression to 
the maturcst political wisdom. The dramatic interest 
throughout is as single and as unflaggingly sustained 

as in ‘ Othello/ 

« 
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XV 

THE LATEST PLAYS 

In ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ and f The 
Tempest,’ the three latest plays that came from his 
The latest Unaided pen, Shakespeare dealt with roman- 
pia)'s. themes which all end happily, but he in- 

stilled into them a pathos which sets them in a cate- 
gory of their own apart alike from comedy and 
tragedy. The placidity of tone conspicuous in these 
three plays (none of which was published in his life- 
time) has been often contrasted with the storm and 
stress of the great tragedies that preceded them. But 
the commonly accepted theory that traces in this 
change of tone a corresponding development in the 
author’s own emotions ignores the objectivity of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic work. Ail phases of feeling lay 
within the scope of his intuition, and the successive 
order in which he approached them bore no expli- 
cable relation to substantive incident in his private 
life or experience. In middle life, his temperament, 
like that of other men, acquired a larger measure of 
gravity and his thought took a profounder cast than 
characterised it in youth. The highest fopics of 
tragedy were naturally more congenial to ni^, and 
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were certain of a surer handling when he was nearing 
his fortieth birthday than at an earlier age. The 
serenity of meditative romance was more in harmony 
with the fifth decade of his years than with the 
second or third. Kvtt no more direct or definite 
connection can be discerned between the progres- 
sive stages of his work and the progressive stages 
of his life. To seek in his biography for a chain of 
events which should be calculated to stir in his own 
soul all or any of the tempestuous passions that ani- 
mate his greatest plays is to under-estimate and to 
misapprehend the resistless might of his creative 
genius, ^ 

In ‘ Cymbeline ' Shakespeare freely adapted a frag- 
ment of British history taken from Holinshcd, intcr- 
•Cymixs weaving with it a .story from Boccaccio'.s 
line.’ ‘Decameron* (day 2, novel ix.) Ginevra, 
whose falsely suspected chastity is the theme of the 
Italian novel, corresponds to Shakespeare’s Imogen. 
Her story is also told in the tract called ‘ Westward 
for Smelts/ which had already been laid under con- 
tribution by Shakespeare in the * Merry Wives.’ * The 
by-plot of the banishment of the lord, Bclaritis, 
who in revenge for his expatriation kidnapped the 
king’s young sons and brought them up with him 
in the recesses of the mouatains., is Shakespeare’s 
invention. Although most of the scenes are laid 
in ' Britain in the first century before the Chris- 
tian era, there is no pretence of historical vraisem- 
blance.l With an almost ludicrous inappropriateness 

* See p. 172 and note 2. 
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the British king’s courtiers make merry with technical 
terms peculiar to Calvinistic theology, like ‘ grace ’ 
and ‘ election/ ^ The action, which, owing to the com- 
bination of three threads of narrative, is exceptionally 
varied and intricate, wholly belongs to the region 
of romance. On Imogen, who is the central figure 
of the play, Shakespeare lavished all the fascina- 
tion of his genius. She is the crown and flower 
of his conception of tender and artless womanhood. 
Her husband Posthumus, her rejected lover Cloten, 
her would-be seducer lachimo arc contrasted with 
her and with each other with consummate ingenuity. 
The mountainous retreat in which Bclar^ius and his 
fascinating boy-companions play their part has 
points of resemblance to the Forc.st of Arden in ‘ As 
You Like It;’ but life throughout ‘Cymbeline’ is 
grimly earnest, and the mountains nurture little of the 
contemplative quiet which characterises existence in 
the Forest of Arden. The play contains the splendid 
lyric ^ Fear no more tlie heat of the sun ’ (IV, ii. 
258 seq.) The ‘pitiful mummery’ of the vision of 
Posthumus (V. iv, 30 seq.) must have been sup- 
plied by another hand. Dr. Forman, the astrologer 
who kept notes of some of his experiences as a 
playgoer, saw ‘Cymbeline’ acted either in 1610 or 
161 1. 

‘A Winter’s Tale’ was seen by Dr. Forman at 
the Globe on May 15, 1611, and it appears to 

* In I. i. 136-7 Imogen is described as ‘past grace’ in theolo- , 
gical sense. In i. ii. 30-31 the Second Lord remarks : ‘ If\t be a sin 
to make a true election, she is damned.’ / 1 
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have been acted at court on November 5 following.' 
‘AWn- It is based upon Greene’s popular romance 
ter’sTaie.' was called * Pandosto ’ in the first 

edition of 1588, and in numerous later editions, but 
was ultimately in 1648 rc-christcncd ‘Dorastusand 
Fawnia.’ Shakespeare followed Greene, his early foe, 
in allotting a seashore to Bohemia — an error over 
which Ben Jonson and many later critics have made 
merry.’ A few lines were obviously drawn from that 
story of Boccaccio with which Shakespeare had dealt 
just before in ‘ Cymbclinc.* ’ But Shakespeare created 
the high-spirited Paulina and the thievish pedlar Au- 
tolycus, whf se seductive roguery has become prover- 
bial, and he invented the reconciliation of Leontes, the 
irrationally Jealous husband, with Hermione, his wife, 
whose dignified resignation and forbearance lend the 
story its intense pathos. In the boy Mamilius, the poet 
depicted childhood in its most attractive guise, while 
the courtship of Florizcl and Perdita is the perfection 
of gentle romance. The freshness of the pastoral 
incident surpasses that of all Shakespeare’s presenta- 
tions of country life. 

' See p. 255, note i. Camillo’s reflections (l. ii. 35S) on the ruin 
that attends those who ‘ struck anointed kings ’ have been regarded, 
not quite conclusively, as specially designed to gratify James I. 

* Co 7 iverzaiiom ivith Dnanmtnd, p. 16. 

* In WinUr^s Tale (iv. iv, yOoetseq.} Autolycus threatens that the 
clovm’s son ‘ shall be flayed alive ; then ’nolnted over with honey, set 
on the head of a wasp’s, nest,’ &c. In Boccaccio’s stoiy the villain 
Ambrogiuolo (Shakespeare’s lachimo), after ‘being bounden to the 

^ stake andVanointed with honey,’ was *to hh exceeding torment not 
only slain I ut devoured of the flies and wasps and gadflies wherewith 
that couqtjy abounded * (cf. Deeameton, translated by John Payne, 

*893, i. 1I4). 
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‘The Tempest ’ was probably the latest drama that 
Shakespeare completed. In the summer of 1 609 a fleet 
bound for Virginia, under the command of 
Tempest. George Somers, was overtaken by a 

storm off the West Indies, and the admiral’s ship, the 
‘Sea-Venture,’ was driven on the coast of the hitherto 
unknown Bermuda Isles. There they remained ten 
months, pleasurably impressed by the mild beauty of 
the climate, but sorely tried by the hogs which over- 
ran the island and by mysterious noises which led 
them to imagine that spirits and devils had made the 
island their home. Somers and his men were given 
up for lost, but they escaped from Bern^uda in two 
boats of cedar to Virginia in May 1610, and the 
news of their adventures and of their safety was 
carried to England by some of the seamen in Sep- 
tember 1610. The sailors’ arrival created vast public 
excitement in London. At least five accounts were 
soon published of the shipwreck and of the mysterious 
island, previously uninhabited by man, which had 
proved the salvation of the expedition. ‘ A Discovery 
of the Bermudas, otherwise called the He of Divels,’ 
written by Sylvester Jourdain or Jourdan, one of the 
survivors, appeared as early as October. A second 
pamphlet describing the disaster was issued by the 
Council of the Virginia Company in December, and 
a third by one of the leaders of the expedition. Sir 
Thomas Gates. Shakespeare, who mentions the 
‘ still vexed Bermoothes ’ (l. i. 229), incornorated 
in ‘The Tempest’ many hints from Jourdair| Gates, 
and the other pamphleteers. The references -to tiie 
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gentle climate of the island on which Prospero is 
cast away, and to the spirits and devils that infested 
it, seem to render its identihcation with the newly 
discovered Bermudas unquestionable. But Shake- 
speare incorporated the result of study of other 
books of travel. The name of the god Setebos 
whom Caliban worships is drawn from Eden’s trans- 
lation of Magellan’s ‘Voyage to the South Pole’ 
(in the ‘Historic of Travell,’ 1577), where the giants 
of Patagonia are described as worshipping a ‘ great 
devil they call Setebos.* No source for the complete 
plot has been discovered, but the German writer, 
Jacob Ayrer, who died in 1605, dramatised a some- 
what simflar story in ‘ Die schbne Sidea,’ where 
the adventures of Prospero, Ferdinand, Ariel, and 
Miranda are roughly anticipated.^ English actors 
were performing at Nuremberg, where Ayrer lived, 
in 1604 and 1606, and may have brought reports 
of the piece to Shakespeare. Or perhaps both 
English and German plays had a common origin in 
some novel that has not yet been traced. Gonzalo’s 
description of an ideal commonwealth (il. i. 147 seq.) 
is derived from Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s 
essays (1603), while into Prospero’s great speech 
renouncing his practice of magical art (V. i. 33-57) 
Shakespeare wrought reminiscences of Golding’s trans- 
lation of Medea’s invocation in Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ 
(vii. 197-206).^ Golding’s rendering of Ovid had been 
one of Shakespeare’s best-loved books in youth. 

* Prrted in Cohn’s Skakespeare tn Gtnnany. 

• Coding’s translation of O'^^Metat.iorpkosest edit. 1612, p. S2 3. 
The p^age begins j 

#e ayres and windas, y« circs ofluUs. ye brooked and woods alone. ^ 
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A highly ingenious theory, first suggested by 
Tieck, represents ‘The Tempest’ (which, excepting 
the ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ is the shortest of 
Shakespeare’s plays) as a masque written to celebrate 
the marriage of Princess Elizabeth (like Miranda, 
an island-princess) with the Elector Frederick. 
This marriage, took place on February 14, 1612-13, 
and ‘ The Tempest’ formed one of a series of nineteen 
plays which were performed at the nuptial festivities 
in May 1613. But none of the other plays produced 
seem to have been new ; they were all apparently 
chosen because they were established favourites at 
Court and on the public stage, and neither in subject- 
matter nor language bore obviously specific relation to 
the joyous occasion. But 1613 is, in fact, on more 
substantial ground far too late a date to which to assign 
the composition of ‘ The Tempest’ According to in- 
formation which was accessible to Malone, the play 
had ‘a being and a name’ in the autumn of 1611, 
and was no doubt written some months before.’ 

' Varionim Shakespeare^ 1821, xv. 423. In the early weeks of l6i i 
Shakespeare’s company presented no fewer than fifteen plays a Court. 
Payment of 150/. was made to the actors for their services on February 
12, 1610-11. The council’s warrant is extant in the Bodleian Library 
MS. Rawl. A 204 (f. 305). The plays performed were not specified by 
name, but some by Shakespeare were beyond doubt amongst them, and 
possibly ‘ The Tempest. ’ A forged page which was inserted in a detached 
account-book of the Master of the Court- Revels for the years i6ri 
and 1612 at the Public Record Office, and was printed as genuine in 
Peter Cunningham’s Extracts from the Rerods' Accounts, p. 210, 
supplies among other entries two to the effect that ‘ The Tempest ’ was 
performed at Whitehall at Hallowmas {i.e. November,!) 1611 
and tliat ‘ A Winter’s Tale ’ followed four days later, on Nof ember 5. 
Though these entries arc fictitious, tlic information they ofiOr may be 
true. Malone doubtless based his positive statement respi^ting the 
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The plot, which revolves about the forcible expulsion 
of a ruler from his dominions, and his daughter’s 
wooing by the son of the usurper’s chief ally, is, 
moreover, hardly one that a shrewd playwright would 
deliberately choose as the setting of an official epitha- 
lamium in honour of the daughter of a monarch so 
sensitive about his title to the crown as James I.* 

In the theatre and at court the early representa- 
tions of ‘ The Tempest ' evoked unmeasured applause 
The success owed something to the beautiful lyncs 
which were dispersed through the play and had been 
set to music by Robert Johnson, a lutenist in high 
repute.’ l^ike its predecessor ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ 
‘ The Tempest ’ long maintained its first popularity 
in the theatre, and the vogue of the two pieces drew 
a passing sneer from Ben Jonson. In the Induc- 
tion to his ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ first acted in 1614, he 
wrote: ‘If there be never a servant-monster in the 
Fair, who can help it he [i.e. the author] says? nor a 
nest of Antics He is loth to make nature afraid in 
his plays like those that beget Tales, Tempests, and 
such like Drolleries.’ The ‘servant-monster’ was an 

date ofthecompoaUonof ‘ The Tempest ’in l6ll on memoranda made 
from papers then accessible at the Audit Oflice, but now, since the 
removal of those archives to the Public Record Office, mislaid All 
the forgeries introduced mto the Reveb’ accounts are well considered 
and show expert knowledge (seep 33S,note i) Thaforger of the 1612 
entnes probably worked either on the published statement of Malone, or 
on fuller memoranda left by him among his voluminous manuscripts. 

• Cf April 1889, article by Dr Richard Garnett 

’ HaiYonised scores of Johnson’s airs for Uie songs ‘Tull Fathom 
Five* an j ‘ ^Vhere ^hc Bee sucks,’ arc preserved m Wilson’s 
Ajfres or^Baltads set for thr>.e votceSf x66o 
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obvious allusion to Caliban, and ‘ tlie nest of Antics’ 
was a glance at the satyrs who figure in the sheep- 
shearing feast in ' A Winter’s Tale.’ 

Nowhere did Shakespeare give rein to his 
imagination with more imposing effect than in ‘ The 
Fanciful Tempest’ As in ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
tionsoFThc Dream,’ magical or supernatural agencies 
Tempest.’ are the mainsprings of the plot. But the 
tone is marked at all points b}'- a solemnity and pro- 
fundity of thought and sentiment which arc lacking 
in the early comedy. The serious atmosphere has 
led critics, without much reason, to detect in the 
scheme of ‘ The Tempest ’ something more than the 
irresponsible play of poetic fancy. I\)iany of the 
characters have been represented as the outcome of 
speculation respecting tlie least soluble problems of 
human existence. Little reliance should be placed 
on such interpretations. The creation of Miranda is 
the apotheosis in literature of tender, ingenuous 
girlhood unsophisticated by social intercourse, but 
Shakespeare had already sketched the outlines of 
the portrait in Marina and Perdita, the youthful 
heroines respectively of ‘ Pericles ’ and ‘ A Winter’s 
Tale,’ and these two characters were directly deve- 
loped from romantic stories of girl-princesses, cast by 
misfortune on the mercies of nature, to which Shake- 
speare had recourse for the plots of the two plays. 
It is by accident, and not by design, that in Ariel 
appear to be discernible the capabilities of human 
intellect when detached from physical ' attributes. ‘ 
Ariel belongs to the same world as Puck, although 
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he IS delineated in the severer colours that were 
habitual to Shakespeare’s fully developed art. Cali- 
ban — Ariel's antithesis — did not owe his existence to 
any conscious endeavour on Shakespeare’s part to 
typify human nature before the evolution of moral 
sentiment' Caliban is an imaginary portrait, con- 
ceived with matchless vigour and vividness, of the 
aboriginal savage of the New World, descriptions of 
whom abounded in contemporary travellers’ speech 
and writings, and universally excited the liveliest 
curiosity.* In Prosper©, the guiding providence of the 
romance, who resigns his magic power in the closing 
scene, trace^ have been sought of the lineaments of 
the dramatist himself, who in this play probably bade 
farewell to the enchanted work of his life. Prospero 
is in the story a scholar-prince of rare intellectual 
attainments, whose engrossing study of the mysteries 
of science has given him command of the forces of 
nature. His magnanimous renunciation of his magical 
faculty as soon as by its exercise he has restored his 
shattered fortunes is in perfect accord with the general 
conception of his just and philosophical temper. Any 
other justification of his final act is superfluous. 

While there is every indication that in i6n Shake- 
speare abandoned dramatic composition, there seems 

’ Cf. Browning, Ciilil>an upon SeUhos ; Daniel Wilson, Caliban^ 
or the Missing Link (1873) j and Ivenan, Caliban (1878). adrama con- 
tinuing Shakespeare’s play. 

^ When Shakespeare wrote Troiltts and Cressida he had rormed 
5ome conceftion of a character of Uie Caliban type. Thersiies says of 
Ajax (in. il. 264), ‘He’s grown a very land-fi«h, languageless, a 
monster.’ ^ 


S 
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little doubt that he left with the manager of his com- 
pany unfinished drafts of more than one play which 
Unfinished Others Were summoned at a later date to 
plays. complete. His place at the head of the 
active dramatists was at once filled by John Fletcher, 
and Fletcher, with some aid possibly from his 
friend Philip Massinger, undertook the working 
up of Shakespeare’s unfinished sketches. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1653, the publisher Humphrey IMoseley 
obtained a license for the publication of a play which 
he described as ‘ History of Cardenio, by Fletcher 
and Shakespeare.’ This was probably identical with 
, the lost play, ‘ Cardenno,’ or ‘ Cardenna,’ 

play of which was twice acted at Court by Shakc- 
' Cardenio.' , , - 

speare s company in 1613 — in May during 
the Princess Elizabeth’s marriage festivities, and on 
June 8 before the Duke of Savoy’s ambassador.* 
Moseley, whose description may have been fraudulent," 
failed to publish the piece, and nothing is otherwise 
known of it with certainty ; but it was no doubt a 
dramatic version of the adventures of the lovelorn 
Cardenio which are related in the first part of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ (ch. xxiii.-xxxvii.) Cervantes’s amorous 
story, which first appeared in English in Thomas 
Shelton’s translation in 1612, offers much incident in 
Fletcher’s vein. When Lewis Theobald, the Shake- 

‘ Treasurer’s accounts in Rawl. MS. A 239, leaf 47 (in the 
Bodleian), printed in New Shakspere Society’s Transactions, 1805-6, 
part ii. p. 419. 

The Many Dcvill of Edmonton, a comedy which was first 
published in 1608, was also re-entered by Moseley for jipblication oif 
September 9) l 653 > the work of Shakespeare (sec p. i8l supra). 
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spearean critic, brought out his ‘ Double Falshood, 
or the Distrest Lovers,’ in 1727, he mysteriously 
represented that the play was based on an unfinished 
and unpublished draft of a play by Shakespeare, 
The story of Theobald’s piece is the story of Car- 
denio, although the characters arc renamed. There 
is nothing in the play as published by Theobald 
to suggest Shakespeare’s hand,* but Theobald doubt- 
less took advantage of a tradition that SImkespeare 
and Fletcher had combined to dramatise the Ccr- 
vantic theme. 

Two other pieces, ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen ’ and 
‘ Henry VIII,’ which are attributed to a similar partner- 
ship, survive.’ 'The Two Noble Kinsmen’ was first 
•Two printed in 1634, and was written, accord- 
Nobie _ ing to the title-page, ‘by the memorable 
Kinsmen. gf (iigjj, Fletcher 

and Mr. William Shakespeare, gentlemen.’ It was 
included in the folio of Beaumont and Fletcher of 
1679. Ofi grounds alike of lesthetic criticism and 
metrical tests, a substantial portion of the play was 
assigned to Shakespeare by Charles Lamb, Coleridge, 
and Dyce. The last included it in his edition of Shake- 
speare. Coleridge detected Shakespeare’s hand in act 
r., act rr. sc. 1., and act lU. sc. i. and n. fn addition to 

‘ Dyce thought he detected traces of Shirley’s workmanship, but it 
was possibly Theobald’s unaided invention. 

* The 1634 quarto of the play was carefully edited for the New . 
Shakspere Society by Mr. Harold IjUledale in 1876, Sec also \ 
Spalding, Shaies/'iare'i Authorship of ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,' 1833, 
’reprinted ly New Shakspere Sode^, 1S76; article by Spalding in 
Edinburgh Review, 1847 j Trastsaetions, New Shakspere Society, 1S74 
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those scenes, act IV. sc. iii.'and act v. (except sc. ii.) 
were subsequently placed to his credit. Some recent 
critics assign much of the alleged Shakespearean work 
to Massinger, and they narrow Shakespeare’s contri- 
bution to the first scene (with the opening song, ‘ Roses 
their sharp spines being gone ’) and act V. sc. i. and 
iv.’ An exact partition is impossible, but frequent 
signs of Shakespeare’s workmanship are unmistak- 
able. All the passages for which Shakespeare 
can on any showing be held responsible develop the 
main plot, which is drawn from Chaucer’s ' Knight’s 
Tale ’ of Palamon and Arcite, and seems to have 
been twice dramatised previously. A lost play, 

‘ Palaemon and Arcyte,’ by Richard EdWardes, was 
acted at Court in 1566, and a second piece, called 
‘ Palamon and Arsett ’ (also lost), was purchased by 
Henslowe in 1594. The non-Shakespearean residue 
of ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen ’ is disfigured b}' 
indecency and triviality, and is of no literary 
value. 

A like problem is presented by ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
The play was nearly associated with the final scene 
in the history of that theatre which was identified 
with the triumphs of Shakespeare’s career. ‘ Henry 
VIII’ was in course of performance at the Globe 
Theatre on June 29, 1613, when the firing of some 
‘ Henry cannon incidental to the performance set 
fire to the playhouse, which was burned 
down. The theatre was rebuilt next year, but the 

> Cf. Mr. Robert Boyle in Transactions of the Ne\/ Shakspere * 
Society, 18S2. 
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new fabric never acquired the fame of the old. Sir 
Henry Wotton, describing the disa.ster on July 2, 
entitled the piece that wasjn process of representa- 
tion at the time as ‘ All is True representing some 
principal pieces in the Reign of Henry VIII.’ ‘ The 
play of ‘Henry VIII ’ that is commonly allotted to 
Shakespeare is loosely constructed, and the last act ill 

• Rtliquia iVotloniatPx, 1675, PP- 42$~6. Wotton adds ‘ that the 
piece was set forth with many extraordinary circumstances of Pomp and 
Majesty, even to the matting of the Stage ; the Knights of the Order, 
wth their Georges and Garters, the Guards with their embroidered Coats, 
and the like : sufRdeitt In truth within a while to make greatness very 
familiar, if not ridiculous. Now King Htnry making a Masque at the 
Cardinal Wolst^s House, and certain Canons being shot off at his entry, 
some of the paper or other stuff wherewith one of them was stopped, did 
light on the Thatch, w here being thought at first but an idle smoak, and 
their eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, and ran 
round like a train, consuming within less than an hour the whole House 
to the very grounds. This was the fatal period of that vertuous fabrique $ 
'wherein yet nothing did petUh, but wood and straw and a few forsaken 
cloaks; only one man had his breeclies set on fire, that would perhaps 
have broyled him, if he had not by the benefit ofaprovident wit put it out 
with bottle[d] ale.’ John Chamberlain writing toSirRalph Winwoodon 
July 8, 1613, briefly mentions that the theatre was burnt to the ground 
in less than two hours owing to theaccidenta! ignition of the thatch roof 
through the firing of cannon • to be used in the play.’ The audience 
escaped unhurt though they had ‘ but two narrow doors to get out ’ (Win- 
wood’s Memorials, iii. p. 469). A similar account ^vas sent by the Rev. 
Thomas Lorkin to Sir Thomas Puckering, Bart., from London, June 
30, 1613. ‘The fire broke out,’ Lorkin wrote, ‘ no longer since than 
yesterday, while Burbage’s company were acting at the Globe the play 
of Henry VIII' (Court and Times of James /, 1848, vol. i. p. 253). 
A contemporary sonnet on ‘ the pittifiill burning of the Globe playhouse 
in' London,’ first printed by Ilaslervood * from an old manuscript 
volume of poems ’ in the GentlematCs Magazine for 1816, was again 
•printed by l'|alHwen-Phi11ipps(L pp. 310, 3li)from an authentic manu- 
script in the library of Sir Bfatthew Wilson, Bart., of Esliton Hall, 
Yorkshire... 
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coheres with its predecessors. The whole resembles an 
‘ historical masque.’ It was first printed in the folio of 
Shakespeare’s works in 1623, but shows traces of more 
\ hands than "one. The three chief characters — the king, 
i Queen Katharine of Arragon, and Cardinal Wolsey 
A — bear clear marks of Shakespeare’s best workman- 
i ship ; but only act i. sc. i., act ii. sc. iii, and iv. 

• \j (Katharine’s trial), act iii. sc. ii, (except 11 . 204-460), 

I act V. sc. i,, can on either aesthetic or metrical grounds 
be confidcntl}?^ assigned to him. These portions may, 
according to their metrical characteristics, be dated, 
like the ‘Winter’s Tale,’ about 1611. There are good 
'i grounds for assigning nearly all the remaitdng thirteen 
1 scenes to the pen of Fletcher, with occasional aid from 
1 Massinger. Wolsey’s familiar farewell to Cromwell 
/ (hi, ii, 204-460) is the only passage the authorship 
S of which excites really grave embarrassment. It 
1 recalls at every point the style of Fletcher, and no- 
! where that of Shakespeare. But the Fletcherian 
style, as it is here displayed, is invested with a great- 
ness that is not matched elsewhere in Fletcher’s work. 

‘ That Fletcher should have exhibited such faculty once 
I and once only is barely credible, and we are driven to 
I the alternative conclusion that the noble valediction was 
j by Shakespeare, who in it gave proof of his versatility 
by echoing in a glorified key the habitual strain of 
Fletcher, his colleague and virtual successor. James 
Spedding’s theory that Fletcher hastily completed 
Shakespeare’s unfinished draft for the special purpose, 
of enabling the company to celebrate the marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth and the Elector Palatii^e, which 
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took place on February 14, 1612-13, seems fanciful 
During May 1613, according to an extant list, nineteei 
plays were produced at Court in honour of the eveni 
but ‘Henry VUI ’ is not among them.* The con 
jecture that Massinger and Fletcher alone collaborate( 
in ‘ Henry VIII’ (to the exclusion of Shakespear 
altogether) does not deserve serious consideration.^ 

* Bodl. MS. Rawl. A 239 ; cf. Spedding in Genflemaa’s Maga 
zxne^ 1850, reprinted in New Shalcspere Society's Transactions, 1874. 

* Cf. Mr. Robert BoyJe in New SJiakspere Society’s Transaeitan: 
1884. 
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THE CLOSE OF LIFE 

The concluding years of Shakespeare’s life (1611- 
1616) were mainly passed at Stratford, It is probable 
that in 161 1 he disposed of his shares in the Globe and 
Blackfriars theatres. He owned none at tlie date of 
his death. But until 1614 he paid frequent visits to 
London, where friends in sympathy with his work 
were alone to be found. His plays continued to form 
the staple of Court performances. In May 1613, 
PI. 's.at ^he Princess Elizabeth’s marriage 

Court in festivities, Heming, Shakespeare’s former 
colleague, produced at Whitehall no fewer 
than seven of his plays, viz, ‘ Much Ado,’ * Tempest,’ 

‘ Winter’s Tale,’ ‘ Sir John Falstaif ’ (i,e, ‘ Merry 
Wives’), ‘Othello,’ ‘Julius Csesar,’ and ‘Hotspur’ 
(doubtless ‘ i Henry IV Of his actor-friends, one 
of the chief, Augustine Phillips, had died in 
1605, leaving by will ‘ to my fellowe, William 
Shakespeare, a thirty-shillings piece of gold,’ With 
Burbage, Heming, and Condell his relations remained 
close to the end, Burbage, accoi-ding to a poetic 
elegy, made his reputation by creating the leading 
parts in Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies, I^amlet, 

‘ Hallhvell-Phillipps, ii. 87. 


Actor- 

friends. 


( 
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Othello, and Lear were r61es in which he gained 
especial renown. But Burbage and Shakespeare 
were popularly credited with co-operation in less 
solemn enterprises. They were reputed to be 
companions in many sportive adventures. The sole 
anecdote of Shakespeare that is positively known 
to have been recorded in his lifetime relates- that 
Burbage, when playing Richard III, agreed with 
a lady in the audience to visit her after the perform- 
ance ; Shakespeare, overhearing the conversation, 
anticipated the actor’s visit, and met Burbage on his 
arrival with the quip that ‘ William the - Conqueror 
was before Richard the Third.’ * 

Such gc^sip possibly deserves little more accep- 
tance than the later story, in the same key, which^ 
credits Shakespeare with the paternity of Sir William 
P'Avenant . The latter was baptised at Oxford on 
March 3, 1605, as the son of John D’Avenant, the 
landlord of the Crown Inn, where Shakespeare lodged 
in his journeys to and from Stratford. The story 
of Shakespeare’s parental relation to D’Avenant 
was long current in Oxford, and was at ’times com- 
placently accepted by the reputed son. Shakespeare- 
is known ,to have been a welcome guest at Johni 
D’Avenant’s house, and another son, Robert, boasted * 
of the kindly notice which the poet took of him 
as a child.® It is safer to adopt the less compro- | 
mising version which makes Shakespeare the god- > 

‘ Manningham, Diary, March 13, x6oi, Camd. Soc. p. 39. 

• * Cf. Audrey, Lives ; llalliwell-Phillipps, ii. 43 ; and art. Sir 
William D’Avenant in the DictUauxry of National Biop-aphy. 
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father of the boy William instead of his father. But 
\ the antiquity and persistence of the scandal belie the 
j assumption that Shakespeare was known to his con- 
) temporaries as a man of scrupulous virtue, Ben 
Jonson and Drayton — the latter a Warwickshire man 
— seem to have been Shakespeare's closest literary 
friends in his latest years. 

At Stratford, in the words of Nicholas Rowe, 'the 
latter part of Shakespeare’s life was spent, as all men 
of qood sense will wish theirs may be, in case. 

Final set- ^ , 

tiement at retirement, and the conversation of his friends. 

‘Asa resident in the town, he took a full share 
of social and civic responsibilities. On Oett^ber i6, 1608, 
he stood chief godfather to William, son of Henry 
Walker, a mercer and alderman. On September ii, 
161 1, when he had finally settled in New Place, his name 
appeared in the margin of a folio page of donors (in- 
cluding all the principal inhabitants of Stratford) to a 
fund that was raised ‘towards the charge of prose- 
cuting the bill in Parliament for the better repair of 
the highways.’ 

Meanwhile his own domestic affairs engaged some 
of his attention. Of his two surviving children — 

O 

both daughters — the eldest, Susanna, had married, on 
June 5, 1607, John Hall (1575-1635), a rising phy- 
sician of Puritan leanings, and in the following Fe- 
bruary there was born the poet’s only granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Hall. On September 9, 160S, the poet’s 
Domestic mother was buried in the parish church, and 
affmrs. February 4, 1613, his third/ brothei' 

Richard. On Tulv it;. Tfir? Mrc T-Toii rM-f-fpvred, 





Shakespeare’s autograph signature appended to thj 5 purchase- 
deed OF A house in BLACKFRIARS ON MARCH lO, 1612-I3. 

Reproduced from the original document now preserved in the Guildhall Library, London 
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with her father’s assistance, a charge of -slander 
against one* Lane in the ecclesiastical court at Wor- 
cester ; the defendant, who had apparently charged 
the lady with illicit relations with one Ralph Smith, 
'did not appear, and was excommunicated. 

In the same year (1613), when on a short visit to 
London, Shakespeare invested a small sum of money 
Purchase 1 *^ ^ property. This was his last invest- 
mnbek^ ment in real estate. He then purchased a 
fnars. housc, thc ground-floof of which was a haber- 
dasher’s shop, with a yard attached. It was situated 
within six hundred feet of the Blackfriars Theatre — on 
the west side of St Andrew’s Hill, formerly termed 
Puddle Hill or Puddle Dock Hill, in thc near neigh* 
bourhood of what is now known as Ireland Yard. The 
former owner, Henry Walker, a musician, had bought 
the property for 100/. in 1604. Shakespeare in 1613 
agreed to pay him 140/. Thc deeds of conveyance 
bear the date of March 10 in that year.* Next day, on 
March ii, Shakespeare executed another deed (now in 
the British Museum) which stipulated that 60L of thc 
purchase-money was to remain on mortgage until thc 
following Michaelmas. The money was unpaid at 
Shakespeare’s death. In both purchase-deed and 

by (among others) Henry Lawrence, * servant ’ or 
clerk to Robert Andrewes, thc scrivener who drew 

‘ The indenture prepared for the purchaser is in the Halliwell-Phil ' 
JJpps collection, which was sold toMr, MarsdenJ. Perr)’ of Pro; iticnce 
Rhode Island, U. S. A., in January 1897. That held b} the vendo 
is in the Guildhall Librar) . 
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the deeds, and Lawrence’s seal, bearing his initials 
‘ H. L.,’ was stamped in each case on the parchment- 
tag, across the head of which Shakespeare wrote 
his name. In all three documents — the two inden- 
tures and the mortgage-deed — Shakespeare is de-< 
scribed as ‘of Stratford-on-Avon, in the Countie of 
Warwick, Gentleman.’ There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he acquired the house for his own residence. 
He at once leased the property to John Robinson, 
already a resident in the neighbourhood. 

With puritans and puritanism Shakespeare was 
not in sympath}'-,’ and he could hardly Jiave viewed 
with unvarying composure the steady progress that 
puritanism was making among his fellow-townsmen. 
Nevertheless a preacher, doubtless of puritan pro- 
clivities, was entertained at Shakespeare’s residence. 
New Place, after delivering a sermon in the spring of 
1614. The incident might serve to illustrate Shake- 
speare’s characteristic placability, but his son-in-law 
Hall, who avowed sympathy with puritanism, was pro- 


' Shakespeare’s references to puritans in the plays of his middle 
and late life are so uniformly discourteous that they must be judged to 
reflect his personal feeling. The discussion between Maria and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek regarding Malvolio’s character in Tivelfth Night 
(II. iii. 153 et seq.) runs ; 

Maria. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of puritan. 

Sir Andrew. O 1 if I thought that, I’d heat him like a dog. 

Sir Toby. What, for being a puritan? thy e.\quisite reason, dear knight. 

Sir .'Andrew. 1 have no e.\quisite re.ason for 't, but I have reason good enough. 

In Winter^s Tale (iv. iii. 46) the Clown, after making contemptuous 
references to the character of the'shearers, remarks Uiat there is ‘ but one • 
puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes.’ Cf. the 
allusions to ‘ grace ’ and ‘ election ’ in Cymbeline, p. 250, note i. 


t 




iiiAKr.srr.Anr.’s Ai-xvinAi'ii •iic.vATitr.r Ari'r.Nin-rv to a i>rri» vo!. i>.’.A':iNa 

nil KOUsC. IN’ IlI.ArKl IllAUS ns MAItril u, 1612-13. 

Kei'roiUiCil frniii ilir nii(';i!ul <loci!mrrtt now [iT-rr^rt in itir IJnjiOi MiH'urs 
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bably in tlic main rcspon'^iblc for Ibc civility ' I n J uly 
John Combe, a rich inhabitant of Slralforcl, died and 
left 5/ toShahcipcarc. The legend that Shakespeare 
.alienated him by composing some doggerel on his 
practice of lending monej* at ten or isscUc per cent 
seems apocr>*phal, although ilJsquotc<J by Aubrey and 
accepted by Ko\se* Combe’s death involved Shake- 
speare more conspicuously than before in civic afiair<. 
Combe’s heir William no sooner ^uccccdc<I to his 
father's lands tlian he, with a neighbouring owner, 
Arthur Mannering, steward of Lord*ch.ancclIor Kllcs- 
mere (w ho w as cx-ofiicio lord of tlie manor), attempted 

• The lo«n %'ninl of Strufonl^i Atoi, s»h *»e retii";; <Sanl<t 

aJmosl oserl jok«l to rferee « f Sc’» ) bee, 

I'foofrf th«f jr,ntt/iic fuipcitn of lie «Iniii on Ichrvie) f, tCiS, 
•hen ihf) p'.wt a tev>kljcn ihit pbjn i*«t i nb*tl »nl • ihe 
»nce cf l*'m U c onto* hffctf *«’fe r ailc ar J tl e 

emr pie of oU er m ell cmed ot>r» aM l’>strrjphi,’ a*sl x\ e e««rcj! 
wi? tleief re ‘corlent,’ lie irRluUrn ijb, Uji ‘ihe pe-ah) cf xx 
irrp'i«d(o’\ pla)mhefe‘yftfiell»e */» I encef (ivaiit* Ten jean Uler 
ihe King'* playcri were l nbeU 1») l1 e to lca%c the city wiiHoul 

pb)ing (See the prr>cnl »*rJlcr’ji StratffrJ^n //’f/r, p. 270.) 

* The lin« a» quoie<l l ) AuItc) (/jrrr, ftl, OatV, ti. 226) tun 

Ttn LuSe J jiv*rt«5 «5i« l>«»i at >«» 

Itol Om’« *{11 li»»« iwwlrr t* »!» 1 1 e 

if aiy fsan atV, «i)9li<» in tM» t nli* 

Ob I i^t ,u-j(h lie *tU 01} Juiin • ConV«. 

Kobe’s serwon opens totncsil xt dj^Tcfcnll) 

Ten II »li« t uw*i»«l Tt* I «« .5 

*Ti* a I undml (aim. |.i<i»o«.l i> ivt ui< ,1 
Thclmc', in oncf irni or another, seem to lia\c licen wulcl) famiJiat in 
Shakespeare * lifetime, Imt •ere not tLscritici to him Tlie firit iwo in 
Itowc s teriion weie pinletl in tlicrp grain I j H[enrj ) iTariot] i6oS, 
and again in Camden $ Rtmauus, 1614 llicwlole first oppcarctl m 
JUchard Hrathnaite’s Rtmain% In 1618 under the heading * Upon one 
John Comlic of Stratford upon Asen, a notal 1 e Usurer, fistcned upon 
a Tombe that he had Caused lo be built in his Dfc Time ' 
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to enclose the common fields, which belonged to the 
. corporation of Stratford, about his estate at 

Aitenipt to ^ 

enclose the Wclcombe. Thc corporation resolved to 
common offcr the sclicmc a stout resistance. Shake- 
spearc had a twofold interest in thc matter by 
virtue of his owning thc freehold of 106 acres at Wcl- 
combe and Old Stratford, and as joint owner — now 
with Thomas Greene, thc town clerk — of thc tithes of 
Old Stratford, Wclcombc,and Bishopton. Jlis interest 
in his freeholds could not have been prejudicially 
affected, but his interest in thc tithes might be depre- 
ciated by the proposed enclosure. Shakespeare conse- 
quently joined with his fellow-owner Greene in obtain- 
ing from Combe’s agent Replingham in October 1614 
a deed indemnifying both against any injury they 
might suffer from thc enclosure. But having thus 
secured himself against all possible loss, Shakespeare 
threw his influence into Combe’s scale. In November 
1614 he was on a last visit to London, and Greene, 
whose official position as town clerk compelled him 
to support the corporation in defiance of his private 
interests, visited him there to discuss the position of 
affairs. On December 23, 1614, thc corporation in 
formal meeting drew up a letter to Shakespeare im- 
ploring him to aid them. Greene himself sent to thc 
dramatist ‘ a note of inconveniences [to the corpora- 
tion that] would happen by the enclosure.’ But 
although an ambiguous entry of a later date (Septem- 
ber 1615) in the few extant pages of Greene’s 
ungrammatical diary has been unjustifiably tortured 
into an expression of disgust on Shakespeare’s part 
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at Combe’s conduct,* it is plain that, in the spirit of 
his agreement with Combe's agent, he continued to 
lend Combe his countenance. Happily Combe’s 
efforts failed, and the common lands remain un- 
enclosed. 

At the beginning of i6i6 Shakespeare’s health 
was failing. He directed Francis Collins, a solicitor of 
Warwick, to draft his will, but, though it was prepared 
for signature on January 25, it was for the time laid 
aside. On February 10, i6i6,Shakespearc’s younger 
daughter, Judith, married, at Stratford parish church, 
Thomas Quincy, four years Kcr junior, a son of an old 
friend of the poet The ceremony took place appa- 
rently withchit public asking of the banns and before 
a license was procured. The irregularity led to 
the summons of the bride and bridegroom to the 
ecclesiastical court at Worcester, and the imposition 
of a fine. According to the testimony of John Ward, 
the vicar, Shakespeare entertained at New 
Place his two friends, Michael Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, in this same spring of 1616, and * had a 

* The clumsy entry runs: ‘Sept. Mr. Shakespeare tcIl)Tg J. 
Greene that I was not abfc to bcarc the cncloscing of Wcicombe.' 
J. Greene is to l>c distinguished from Tliomas Greene, the writer of the 
diary. The entry therefore implies that Shakcspeire told J. Greene 
that the writer of the diary, Thomas Greene, was not able to bear the 
TViCftt viW SVaVespesete as a tVattijaDn oi pcrpnl-iT 

rights have to read the ‘I’ m *I was not ablc*as ‘he.’ Were that 
the correct reading, Shakespeare would be rightly credited with telling 
J. Greene that he disliked the enclosure ; but pala»grapher» only 
recognise the reading ‘ I.’ Cf. Skaktspeare and the Enclosure of 
Common Fields at IVelcembe, a facsimile of Greene’s diary, now at 
’ the Birthplace, Stratford, with a transcript by Mr. E. J. L. Scott, ttlilcd 
by t)r. C. M. Inglehy, 1885. 
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merry meeting,’ but ‘ itt seems drank too hard, for 
Shakespeare died of a feavour there contracted.’ A 
popular local legend, which was not recorded till 
1762,' credited Shakespeare with engaging at an 
earlier date in a prolonged and violent drinking bout 
, at Bidford, a neighbouring village,- but his achieve- 
I ments as a hard drinker may be dismissed as 
I unproven. The cause of his death is undetermined, 
but probably his illness seemed likely to take a fatal 
turn in March, when he revised and signed the will 
That' had been drafted in the previous January. On 
Tuesday, April 23,^ he died at the age of fifty-two.^ 
^ On Thursday, April 25 (O.S,), the poet- was 

buried inside Stratford Church, near the 
northern wall of the chancel, in which, as part-owner 
of the tithes, and consequently one of the lay-rectors, 
he had a right of interment. Hard by was the charnel- 
house, where bones dug up from the churchyard were 
deposited. Over the poet’s grave were inscribed the 
lines : 

■ , Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbearc 

To dig the dust enclosed heare ; 

Bleste be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 

According to one William Hall, who described a 


* British Magazine, June 1762. 

- Cf. Malone, Shakespeare, 1821, ii. 500-2 ; Ireland, Confes- 
sions, 1805, p. 34 ; Green, Legend of the Crab Tree, 1S57. 

The date is in the old style, and is equivalent to Ma}' 3 in the 
I new ; fi eryantes, whose death is often described as simultaneous, died , 
[ at Madrid ten- days earlier— on April 13, in the old style, or April 23, 

' 1616', in the new. 





TUKKE AUTOC.KAI'H SICA'ATU KE.S SEVERALLY ■WRITTEN ItY SIIAKESl’EARE ON THE THREE 
SHEETS OK HIS WILL ON MARCH 25, 1616. 

Reproduced from the original document now at Somerset House, I.oudon 
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visit to Stratford in 1694,* these versO ucrc penned 
by Shakespeare to suit * the capacity of clerks and 
sextons, for the most part a very ignorant set of 
people.’ Had this curse not threatened them, Hall 
proceeds, the se.xton would not have hesitated in 
course of time to remove Shakespeare's dust to * the 
bone-house.' As it was, the grave was made seven- 
teen feet deep, and was never opened, even to receive 
his wife, although she expressed a desire to be buried 
with her husband. 

Shakespeare's will, the first draft of which was 
drawn up before January 25, tCiC, received many 
Tiie n interlineations and erasures before it was 
' sighed in the ensuing March, Francis 
Collins, the solicitor of Warwick, and Thomas Russell, 
‘esquier,’ of Stratford, were the overseers; it was 
proved by John Hall, the poet’s son-in-law and Joint- 
cxccutor w’ith Mrs. Hall, in London on June 22 
following. The religious exordium is in conventional 
phraseology, and gives no clue to Shakespeare’s 
persona! religious opinions. What those opinions 
were, we have neither the means nor the warrant for 
discussing. But while it is possible to quote from the 
plays many contemptuous references to the puritans 
and their doctrines, we may dismiss as idle gossip 
Davies’s irresponsible report that ‘he dyed a papist.’ 
The name of Shakespeare’s wife was omitted from 
•the original draft of the will, but by an interlineation 
in the final draft she received his second best bed 

• • IlaU's letter was published as n quarto pamphlet at I.ondon Jn 

1884, from the original, no\s m the Ballebn Library Oitfonl. 

T 
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with its furniture. No other bequest was made her. 
Bequest to Several wills of the period have been dis- 
hiswife. covcrcd in which a bedstead or other article 
of household furniture formed part of a wife’s inheri-. 
tance, but none except Shakespeare’s is forthcoming 
in which a bed forms the sole bequest. At the same 
time the precision with which Shakespeare’s will 
accounts for and assigns to other legatees ever}^ known 
item of his property refutes the conjecture that he 
had set aside any portion of it under a previous 
settlement or jointure with a view to making inde- 
pendent provision for his wife. Her right to a widow’s 
dower — ix. to a third share for life in freehold estate 
— was not subject to testamentary disposition, but 
Shakespeare had taken steps to prevent her from 
benefiting — at any rate to the full extent — by 
that legal arrangement. He had barred her dower 
in the case of his latest purchase of freehold 
estate, viz. the house at Blackfriars.^ Such pro- 


> Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C,, has been kind enough to give me a legal 
opinion on this point. He wrote to me on December 9, 1S97 : ‘ I 
have looked to the authorities with my friend Mr. Herbert Mackay, 
j' and there is no doubt that Shakespeare barred the dower.’ Mr. 
iMackay’s opinion is couched in the following tenns : ‘ The convey.ance 
of the Blacldriars estate to Willi.am Shakespeare in 1613 shows that 
the estate w.os conveyed to Shakespeare, Johnson, Jackson, and 
Hemming as joint tenants, and therefore the dower of Shakespeare’s 
wife would be barred unless he were the suianvor of the four bar- 
gainees.’ That was a remote contingency, which did not arise, and 
Shakespeare always retained the power of making ‘ another settlement 
when the trustees were shrinking.’ Thus the bar was for practical pur- 
I poses perpetual, and disposes of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s assertion that 
I Shakespeare’s wife was entitled to dower in one form or another from 
'' all his real estate. Cf. Dazndsoti o/i Co 7 iveya?:cmg x Littletop, sect. 
45 ; Coke upon Littletoii, ed. Hargrave, p. 379 b, note i. 
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cedure is pretty conclusive proof that he had the 
intention of excluding her from the enjoyment of his 
possessions after his death. But, however plausible 
the theory that his relations with her were from ^ 
first to last wanting in sympathy, it is improbable 
that either the slender mention of her in the will or ^ 
the barring of her dower was designed by Shake- 
speare to make public his indifference or dislike. I 
Local tradition subsequently credited her with a wish 
to be buried in his grave ; and her epitaph proves 
that she inspired her daughter with genuine affec- 
tion, Probably her ignorance of affairs and the 
infirmities oS age (she was past sixty) combined to 
unfit her in the poet’s eyes for the control of property, 
and, as an act of ordinary prudence, he committed 
her to the care of his elder daughter, who inherited, 
according to such information as is accessible, some 
of his own shrewdness, and had a capable adviser 
in her husband. 

This elder daughter, Susanna Hall, was, accord- 
ing to the will, to become mistress of New Place,f 

and practically of all the poet’s estate. She\ 
His heiress . , / • , . » . 

received (with remainder to her issue m 

strict entail) New Place, all the land, bams, and 
gardens at and near Stratford (except the tenement 
in Chapel Lane), and the house in Blackfriars, London, 
while she and her husband were appointed executors 
and residuary legatees, with full rights over nearly all 
the poet’s household furniture and personal belong- 
ings. To their only child and the testator’s grand- 
daughter, or ‘niece,’ Elizabeth Hall, was bequeathed 
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the poet’s plate, with the exception of his broad silver 
and gilt bowl, which was reserved for his younger 
daughter, Judith. To his younger daughter he also left, 
with the tenement in Chapel Lane (in remainder to the 
elder daughter), 1 50/. in money, of which 100/., her 
marriage portion, was to be paid within a year, and 
another 1 50/. to be paid to her if alive three years after 
the date of the will.^ To the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, 
whose husband, William Hart, predeceased the 
testator by only six days, he left, besides a con- 
tingent reversionar3’’ interest in Judith’s pecuniary 
legacy, his wearing apparel, 20/. in money, a life 
interest in the Henley Street property, ^ with 5/. for 
each of her three sons, William, Thomas, and Michael. 
To the poor of Stratford he gave 10/., and to Mr. 
Legacies Thomas Combe (apparently a brother of 
to friends. 'William, of the enclosure controversy) his 
sword. To each of his Stratford friends, Hamlett 

Sadler, William Reynoldes, Anthony Nash, and John 
Nash, and to each of his ‘fellows’ (i.e. theatrical 
colleagues in London), John Homing, Richard Bur- 
bage, and Henry Condell, he left xxvjj'. viijV., with 
which to buy memorial rings. His godson, William 
Walker, received ‘xx’ shillings in gold. 

Before 1623 ^ an elaborate monument, by a London 
sculptor of Dutch birth, Gerard Johnson, was erected 


‘ A hundred and fifty pounds is described as a substantial jointure 
in Meny Wives, in. iii. 49. 

2 Leonard Digges, in commendatory verses before the First Folio of, 
1623, wrote that Shakespeare’s works would be alive 

[When] Time dissolves thy Stratford monument. 
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to Shakespeare’s memory in the chancel ol the parish 
^ ^ ^ church.^ It includes a half-length bust, de- 
picting the dramatist on the point of writing. 
The fingers of the right hand are disposed as if 
holding a pen, and under the left hand ’ lies a 
quarto sheet of paper. The inscription, which was 
apparently by a London friend, runs : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arle Maronem, 

Terra teglt, populus mxret, Olympus habet. 

Stay passenger, why goest thoa by so fast ? 

Read, if thou canst, whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument ; Shakespeare with whome 
Quick nature dide ; whose name doth deck ys lombe 
Far shore than cost ; sith all yi he hath writl 
Leaves living art but page lo serve his witt. 

Obiit ano. doi i6i6 ^tatis 53 Die 23 Ap. 

At the opening of Shakespeare’s career Chettle 
wrote of his ‘civil demeanour’ and of the reports of 
Personal ‘ his Uprightness of dealing which argues his 
character, honcsty.' In 1601 — when near the zenith of 
his fame — he was apostrophised as ‘ sweet Master 
Shakespeare’ in the play of ‘The Return from 
Parnassus,’ and that adjective was long after associ- 
ated with his name. In 1604 one Anthony Scoloker 
in a poem called ‘ Daiphantus’ bestowed on him the 
epithet ‘friendly.’ After the close of his career 
Jonson wrote of him : * I loved the man and do 
honour his memory, on this side idolatry as much as 
any. He was, indeed, honest and of an open and free 

’ Cf. Dugdale, Diary, 1S27, p. 99 ; sec under article on Bernard 
Janssen in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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nature.’ ’ No other contemporaiy left on record any 
definite impression of Shakespeare’s personal cha- 
racter, and the ‘ Sonnets,’ which alone of his literaiy 
work can be held to throw any’- illumination on a 
personal trait, mainly reveal him in the light of one 
who was willing to conform to all the conventional 
methods in vogue for strengthening the bonds between 
a poet and a great patron. His literary^ practices 
and aims were those of contemporary^ men of letters, 
and the difference in the quality’ of his work and theirs 
was due not to conscious endeavour on his part to act 
otherwise than they’, but to the magic and involuntary 
I working of his genius. He seemed unconscious of 
I his marvellous superiority to his profesiional com- 
rades. The references in his will to his fellow-actors, 
and the spirit in which (as they’ announce in the First 
Folio) they approached the task of collecting his works 
after his death, corroborate the description of him 
as a sy’mpathetic friend of gentle, unassuming mien. 
The later traditions brought together by’ Aubrey 
depict him as ‘ very good company, and of a very’ 
ready and pleasant smooth wit,’ and there is much in 
other early’ posthumous references to suggest a genial, 
if not a convivial, temperament, linked to a quiet turn 
for good-humoured satire. But Bohemian ideals and 
modes of life had no genuine attraction for Shake- 
speare. His extant work attests his ‘ copious ’ and 
continuous industry,^ and with his literary power and 

' ‘ Timber,’ in Works, 1641. 

• John Webster, the dramatist, made vague reference in the 
address before his' ‘ White Divel ’ in 1612 to ‘the right happy and ‘ 
copious industry of M. Shakespeare, M. Decker, and M. lleywood.’ 
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sociability there clearly went the shrewd capacity of a 
man of business. Pope had just warrant for the 
surmise that he 

For gain not glory winged his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 

His literary attainments and successes'were chiefly 
valued as serving the prosaic end of providing per- 
manently for himself and his daughters. His highest 
ambition was to restore among his fellow-townsmen 
the family repute which his father’s misfortunes had 
imperilled. Ideals so homely are reckoned rare among 
poets, but Chaucer and Sir Walter Scott, among 
writers of e^calted genius, vie with Shakespeare in the 
sobriety of their personal aims and in the sanity of 
their mental attitude towards life’s ordinary incidents. 
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XVII 

SURVIVORS AND DESCENDANTS 

Shakespeare’s widow died on August 6, 1623, at 
( the age of sixty-seven, and was buried near her 
1 The husband inside the chancel two days later, 
survivors. Some affectionately phrased Latin elegiacs 
— doubtless from Dr. Hall’s pen — were inscribed on 
a brass plate fastened to the stone above her grave./ 
The younger daughter, Judith, resided with her hus- 
band, Thomas Quiney, at The Cage, a house which he 
leased in Bridge Street from 1616 till 1652. There he 
carried on the trade of a vintner, and took part 
Judith in municipal affairs, acting as a councillor 
Quiney. chamberlain in 1621-2 

and 1622-3 ; but after 1630 his affairs grew embar- 
rassed, and he left Stratford late in 1652 for London, 
where he seems to have died a few months later. Of 
his three sons by Judith, the eldest, Shakespeare 
(baptised on November 23, 1616), was buried in Strat- 
ford Churchyard on May 8, 1617 ; the second son, 

* The words run : ‘ Heere lyeth interred the bodye of Anne, wife of 
Mr. William Shakespeare, who depted. this life the 6th day of August, 
1623, being of the age of 67 yeares. - 

‘ Vbera, tu, mater, tu lac vitamq. dedisti, 

Vae mihi ; pro tanto munere saxa dabo ! 

Quam mallem, amoueat lapidem bonus Angel[u5] ore, 

Exeat ut Christi Corpus, imago tua. 

Sed nil vota valent ; venias cito, Christe ; resurget, 

Clausa licet tumulo, mater, et astra pelet.’ 
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Richard (baptised on February 9, 1617-18), was 
buried on January 28, 163S-9 ; and the third son, 
Thomas (baptised on January 23, 1619-20), was 
buried on Fcbruaiy' 26, 1638-9. Judith survived her 
husband, sons, and sister, dying at Stratford on 
February 9, 1661-2, in her seventy-seventh year. 

The poet’s elder daughter, Mrs. Susanna Hall, re- 
sided at New Place till her death. Her sister Judith 
alienated to her the Chapel Place tenement before 
Mistress *^^ 3 ’ intcrcst in the 

Susannah Stratford tithes, she soon disposed of. Her 

husband, Dr. John Hall, died on Novem- 
ber 25, 1635. In 1642 James Cooke, a surgeon in 
attendance on some Royalist troops stationed at 
Stratford, visited Mrs. Hall and examined manu- 
scripts in her possession, but they were apparently of 
her husband’s, not of her father’s, composition.* From 
Julyii to 13, 1643, Queen Henrietta Maria, while jour- 
neying from Newark to Oxford, was billeted on Mrs. 
Hall at New Place for three days, and was visited 
there by Prince Rupert. Mrs. Hall was buried beside 
her husband in Stratford Churchyard on July ii, 
1649, and a rhyming inscription, describing her as 
‘ witty above her sex,’ was engraved on her tomb- 
stone. The whole inscription ran : ‘ Hccrc lycth ye 
body of Svsanna, wife to John Hall, Gent, ye davghter 
of William Shakespeare, Gent. She deceased ye 
I ith of Jvly, A.D. 1649, aged 66. 

‘ Witty above her sexe, Init that’s not all, 

• Wise to Salvation was good Mistress Hall, 

' Cf. Hall, Sehet Observaiions, ed. Cooke, 1657- 
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Something of Shakcspere was in that, but this 
Wholy of him with whom she’s now in blissc. 

Then, passenger, ha’st nc’re a tcare, 

To weepc with her that wept with all ? 

That wept, yet set hersclfe to chere 
Them up with comforts cordiall. 

Her Love shall live, her mercy spread. 

When tliou hast ne’re a tcare to shed.’ 

•Mrs. Hall’s only child, Elizabeth, was the last 
surviving descendant of the poet. In April 1626 she 
married her first husband, Thomas Nash of 

'X'iic Iflst 

descen- Stratford {b. 1593), who studied at Lincoln’s 
Inn, was a man of property, and, dying 
childless at New Place on April 4, 1647, was buried 
in Stratford Church next day. At Billeslcy, a village 
four miles from Stratford, on June 5, 1649, Mrs. Nash 
married, as a second husband, a widower, John Bernard 
or Barnard of Abington, Northamptonshire, who was 
knighted by Charles II in 1661. About the same 
date she seems to have abandoned New Place for her 
husband’s residence at Abington. Dying without 
issue, she was buried there on February 17, 1669-70. 
Her husband survived her four years, and was buried 
beside her.^ On her mother’s death in 1649 L^idy 
Barnard inherited under the poet’s will the land near 
Stratford, New Place, the house at Blackfriars, and (on 
the death of the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, in 1646) the 
houses in Henley Street, while her father. Dr. Hall, left 
her in 1635 a house at Acton with a meadow. She 
sold the Blackfriars house, and apparently the Strat- 
ford land, before 1667. By her will, dated January 

' Baker, NoHhamptomhh-e, i. lo; Ncxv Shaksp. Soc. Trans.' 
1880-5, pt. ii. pp. I3t-ist. 
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1669-70, and proved in the following March, she left 
small bequests to the daughters of Thomas Hatha- 
way, of the family of her grandmother, the poet’s 
wife. The houses in Henley Street passed to her 
cousin, Thomas Hart, the grandson of the poet’s 
sister Joan, and they remained in the possession of 
Thomas's direct descendants till 1806 (the male line 
expired on the death of John Hart in 1800). By her 
will Lady Barnard also ordered New Place to be sold, 
and it was purchased on May 18, 1675, by Sir Edward 
Walker, through whose daughter Barbara, wife of 
Sir John Clopton, it reverted to the Clopton family. 
Sir John rebuilt it in 1702, On the death of his son 
Hugh in 1752, it was bought by the Rev. Francis 
Gastrell {d. 1768), who demolished the new building 
in 1759.* 

Of Shakespeare’s three brothers, only one, Gilbert, 
seems to have survived him. Edmund, the youngest 
Shake brother, ‘ a player,' was buried at St. 
speare’s Saviour’s Church, Southwark, ‘ with a fore- 
™ noone knell of the great bell,' on December 
31, 1607 ; he was in his twenty-eighth year. Richard, 
John Shakespeare’s third son, died at Stratford in 
February 1613, aged 29. ‘Gilbert Shakespeare ado- 
lescens,’ who was buried at Stratford on Februaiy 3, 
1611-12, was doubtless son of the poet’s next 
brother, Gilbert ; the latter, having nearly completed 
his forty-sixth year, could scarcely be described as 
‘ adolescens ; ’ his death is not recorded, but according I 
to Oldys he survived to a patriarchal age. | 

* Halliwell-Phillipps,, Hiit. oj New Plate, 1S64, fol. 
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XVIII 

A UTOGRAPIIS, PORTRAITS, AND ■ MEMORIALS 

Much controversy has arisen over the spelling of 
the poet’s surname. It has been proved capable of 
four thousand variations.' The name of the 
the poet’s poet s father is entered sixty-six times in 
surname, council books of Stratford/ and is spelt 

in sixteen ways. The commonest form is ‘ Shax- 
j peare.’ Five autographs of the poet of undisputed 
I authenticity are extant ; his signature to the indenture 
Autograph relating to the purchase of the property in 
signatures. Blackfriars, dated March 10, 1612-13 (since 
1841 in the Guildhall Library); his signature to the 
mortgage-deed relating to the same purchase, dated 
March ii, 1612-13 (since 1858 in the British Museum), 
and the three signatures on the three sheets of his 
will, dated March 25, 1615-16 (now at Somerset 
House). In all the signatures some of the letters are 
represented by recognised signs of abbreviation. The 
signature to the first document is ‘ William Shakspere,’ 
though in all other portions of the deed the name is 
spelt ‘ Shakespeare.’ The signature to the second 

c 

' Wise, All iogmph of Williain Shaiccsf care . . . together ivtih 4,000 
■ways of spelling the name, Philadelphia, 1S69. 
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document has been interpreted both as Sliakspcrc aiul 
Shakspeara The Ink of the first signature in the 
will has now faded almost beyond decipherment, but 
that it was ‘Shaksperc* may be inferred from the 
facsimilcmadc by Steevens in 177C. The second and 
third signatures to the will, which arc also somewhat 
difficult to decipher, have been read both as Shaksperc 
and Shakspcarc; but a close examination suggests that 
whatever the second signature may be, the third is | 
‘ Shakespeare.' Shaksperc is the spelling of the | 
alleged autograph in the British Museum copy of 
Florio’s * Montaigne,' but the genuineness of that 
signature i^ disputable.* Shakespeare w'as the form 
adopted in the full signature appended to the dcdlca* 
tory epistles of the ‘Venus and Adonis’ of 1593 and 
the ‘Lucrccc' of 1594, volumes which were produced I 
under the poet's supervision. It is the spelling » 
adopted on the title-pages of the majority of contem- 
porary editions of his works, whether or not produced 
under his supervision. It is adopted in almost all 
the published references to the poet during the seven- 
teenth century.* It appears in the grant of arms in 
1596, in the license to the players of 1603, and in the 


text of all the legal documents relating to the poet’s 
property. The poet, bkc most of bis contemporaric.^ ' 


acknowledged no finality on the subject. According I 


to the best authority, he spelt his surname in two 


ways when signing his will. There is consequently 


• ^ ’ See the urtlile on John Florio 5 n the Dirtionary of Nationa. 
Biography, and Sir Frederick Madden’a Of>itrt<atiom on an Anlograph 
o/Shahspere, 1S3S. 
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[ no good ground for abandoning the form Shakespeare, 
I which is sanctioned by legal and literary custom,* 

Aubrey reported that Shakespeare was ‘ a hand- 
some well-shap’t man,’ but no portrait exists which can 
be said with absolute certainty to have been 

Shake- . . , . 

^ spcarc's executed during his lifetime, although one 

I portraits, recently been discovered with a good 

1 claim to that distinction. Only two of the extant 
portraits are positively known to have been produced 
within a short period after his death. These arc the 
bust in Stratford Church and the frontispiece to the 
folio of 1623. Each is an inartistic attempt at a 
posthumous likeness. There is considerable dis- 
crepancy between the two ; their main points of re- 
semblance are the baldness on the top of the head 
and the fulness of the hair about the ears. The bust 
was by Gerard Johnson or Janssen, who was a Dutch 
The strat- Stonemason or tombmaker settled in South- 
ford bust. -vvark. It was set up in the church before 
1623, and is a rudely carved specimen of mortuary 
sculpture. There are marks about the forehead and 
ears which suggest that the face was fashioned from 
a death mask, but the workmanship is at all points 
clumsy. The round face and eyes present a heavy, 
unintellectual expression. The bust was originally 
coloured, but in 1793 Malone caused it to be white- 
washed. In 1861 the whitewash was removed, and 
the colours, as far as traceable, restored. The eyes 
are light hazel, the hair and beard auburn. There 

' Cf. HalHwell-Phillipps, Ne-.u Lamps or Old, iSSo ; I^Ialone, 
Inquiry, 1796. 
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have been numberless reproductions, both engraved 
and photographic. It was first engraved— very im- 
perfectly — for Rowe’s edition in 1709 ; then by 
Vertue for Pope’s edition of 1725; and by Gravelot 
for Hanmer’s edition in 1744. A good engraving by 
\yilliam Ward appeared in 1816. A phototype and 
a chromo-phototype, issued by the New Shakspere 
Society, are the best reproductions for the purposes 
of study. The pretentious painting known 
ford’ por- as the ‘ Stratford ’ portrait, and presented in 
1867 by W. O. Hunt, town clerk of Stratford, 
to the Birthplace Museum, where it is very promi- 
nently displayed, was probably painted from the bust 
late in the eighteenth century ; it lacks either historic 
or artistic interest. 

The engraved portrait— nearly a half-length — 
which was printed on the title-page of the folio of 1623, 
p ^ was by Martin Droeshout. On the oppo- 
houVs en- site page lines by Ben Jonson congratulate 
graTing. , gravcr ’ on having satisfactorily ‘ hit ' 
the poet’s ‘face.’ Jonson’s testimony does no credit 
to his artistic discernment ; the expression of counte- 
nance, which is very crudely rendered, is neither 
distinctive nor lifelike. The face is long and thq 
forehead high ; the top of the head is bald, but the 
hair falls in abundance overthe ears. There is a scanty 
moustache and a thin tuft under the lower Hp, A stiff 
and wide collar, projecting horizontally, conceals the 
neck. The coat' is closely buttoned and elaborately 
bordered, especially at the shoulders. The dimensions 
of the head and face are disproportionately large as 
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compared with those of the body. In the unique proof 
copy which belonged to Halliwell-Phillipps (now with 
his collection in America) the tone is clearer than in 
the ordinary copies, and the shadows are less darkened 
by cross-hatching and coarse dotting. The engraver, 
Martin Droeshout, belonged to a Flemish family of 
painters and engravers long settled in London, where 
he was born in i6oi. He was thus fifteen years old 
at the time of Shakespeare’s death in i6i6, and it is 
consequently improbable that he had any personal 
knowledge of the dramatist. The engraving was 
doubtless produced by Droeshout very shortly before 
the publication of the First Folio in 1623, when he 
had completed his twenty-second year. It thus 
belongs to the outset of the engraver’s professional 
career, in which he never achieved extended practice 
or reputation. A copy of the Droeshout engraving, 
by William Marshall, was prefixed to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Poems ’ in 1640, and William Faithorne made 
another copy for the frontispiece of the. edition of 
‘ The Rape of Lucrece ’ published in 1655. 

There is little doubt that young Droeshout in 
fashioning his engraving worked from a painting, and 
there is a likelihood that the original picture 

The ‘ Droes- i . -i i i r i 

hout ’ from which the youthful engraver worked has 

painting, come to light. As recently as 1892 

Mr. Edgar Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, discovered 

in the possession of Mr. H. C. Clements, a private 

gentleman with artistic tastes residing at Peckham 

Rye, a portrait alleged to represent Shakespeare.^ 

The picture, which was faded and somewhat worm- 
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cntcn, dated bc>‘ond nil doubt from the early year:* of 
the se\*cntccnlh centurj’. It was paintetl on a panel 
formed of two planks of old elm, and in the upper 
Icfl'hand comer was the inscription * Will" Shake* 
spcarc, 1609.' ^!r. Clements purchased the portrait of 
nn obscure dealer about 1840, and knesv nothinj;; of 
its histor)', bcj'ond what he set down on a slip of 
paper when he acquired it. Tlic note that he then 
wrote and pastctl on the box in which he prcr.ers'cd 
the picture, ran ns follows: *Tl»e oripnal |)ortmil of 
Shakespeare, from wliich the nmv famous Droeshoui 
cnjjravinR was taken and inserted inthefinicollcctcil 
edition of h^s works, published In iCjj, bcInR sesen 
years after his deatk The picture was |«inted*nlnc 
[t er? seven] years before his death, and conwqticntly 
sixteen {xrr^ fourteen) >*cars before it was published, 
. , . Tlie picture was publicly cxhibllcrl In London 
seventy jxars aRo, and many thousands went to sec it* 
In all its details and in its compamlivc dimensions, 
especially in the disproportion between the sire of 
the head and that of the body, this picture is 
identical with the Droeshout cnpravinR. TliouRh 
coarsely and sliflly drawn, the face is far more 
skilfully presented than in the cuRravinR, and the 
expression of countenance betrays f^mc artistic 
sentiment which is absent from the print Connois* 
scurs, including Sir Ivdward I*o>mlcri' Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, and Mr. Lionel Cust, have almost unre- 
servedly pronounced the picture to be anterior in 
’date to the cnRravInR, and they have rcachct! the 
conclusion that in all probability Martin I)roc.shout 
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directly based his work upon the painting. Influences 
of ah early seventeenth-century Flemish school are 
plainly discernible in the picture, and it is just possible 
that it is the production of an uncle of the young en- 
graver Martin Droeshout, who bore the same name as 
his nephew, and was naturalised in this country on 
January 25, 1608, when he was described as a ‘ painter 
of Brabant.’ Although the history of the portrait 
rests on critical conjecture and on no external con- 
temporary evidence, there seems good ground for re- 
garding it as a portrait of Shakespeare painted in his 
lifetime — in the forty-fifth year of his age. No other 
pictorial representation of the poet has eq^ually serious 
claims to be treated as contemporary with himself, and 
it therefore presents features of unique interest. On 
the death of its owner, Mr. Clements, in 1895, the 
painting was purchased by Mrs, Charles Flower, and 
was presented to the Memorial Picture Gallery at 
Stratford, where it now hangs. N o attempt at restora- 
tion has been made. A photogravure forms the 
frontispiece to the present volume.^ 

Of the same type as the Droeshout engraving, 
although less closely resembling it than the picture 
just described, is the ‘ Ely House ’ portrait (now the 

property of the Birthplace Trustees at Stratford), 
♦ 

* Mr. Lionel .Gust, director of the National Portrait Gallery, who has 
ittle doubt ofthe genuineness of the picture, gave an interesting account 
of it at a meeting ofthe Society of Antiquaries on December 12, 1895, 
Mr. Gust’s paper is printed in the Society’s Proceedings, second series, 
vol, x^ri. p. 42. Mr. Salt Brassington, the librarian of the Shakespeare 
hlemorial Library, has given a careful description of it in the Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Pictures in the Memo 7 -ial Galleiy, 1896, pp. 78-83. 
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which formerly belonged to Thomas Turton, Bishop 
of Ely, and it is inscribed 39 x. 1603.’* This 
painting is of high artistic value. The features are of 
a far more attractive and intellectual cast than in either 
the Droeshout painting or engraving, and the many 
differences in detail raise doubts as to whether the 
person represented -can have been intended for 
Shakespeare. Experts are of opinion that the picture 
was painted early in the seventeenth century. 

Early in Charles ITs reign -Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon added a portrait of Shakespeare to his 
great-gallery in his house in St. James’s. Mention 
is made of if in a letter from the diarist John Evelyn 
to his friend Samuel Pepys in 1689, but Clarendon’s 
collection was dispersed at the end of the seventeenth 
century and the picture has not been traced.^ 

Of ' the numerous extant paintings which have 
been described as portraits of Shakespeare, only the 
Later por- ‘ Droeshout ' portrait and the Ely House 
. portrait, both of which are at Stratford, 
bear any definable resemblance to the folio engrav- 
ing or the bust in the church.® «ln spite of their 

‘ Harpet^s Magazine, May JS97. 

- Cf. Evelyn’s Diary and Ctnrespondence, i«. 444. 

* Numberlessportraits have been falsely identified with Shakespeare, 
and it would be futile to attempt to make the record of the pretended 
portraits complete. Upwards of sixty have been offered for sale to the 
National Portrait Gallery since its foundation in 1856, ^nd not one of 
these has proved to possess the remotest claim to authenticity. The 
following are some of the wholly nnauthentic portraits that have at- 
tracted public attention: Three portraits assigned to Zucchero, who 
left England in 1580, and cannot have had any relations with Shake- 
speare— one in the Art Museum, Boston, U.S.A. ; another, formerly 

u 2 
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Betterton and to Mrs. Bany the actress. In 1693 
Sir Godfrey Kneller made a copy as a gift for 
Dryden. After Mrs Barry’s death in 1713 it was 
purchased for forty guineas by Robert Keck, a 
barrister of the Inner Temple. At length it reached 
the hands of one John Nichols, whose daughter mar- 
ried James Brydges, third duke of Chandos. In due 
time the Duke became the owner of the picture, and it 
subsequently passed, through Chandos’s daughter, to 
her husband, the first Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, whose son, the second Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, sold it with the rest of his effects at Stowe 
in 1848, wh^n it was purchased by the Earl of Elles- 
Hierc. The latter presented it to the nation, Edward 
Capell many years before presented a copy by Rane- 
lagh Barret to Trinity College, Cambridge, and other 
copies are attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ozias 
Humphrcy(i783). It wasengraved by George Vertue 
in 1719 for Pope’s edition (* 725 ), and often later, one' 
of the best engravings being by Vandcrgucht. A 
good lithograph from a tracing by Sir George Scharf 
was published by the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery in 1864. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts pur- 
chased in 1875 a portrait of similar type^ which is 
said, somewhat doubtfully, to have belonged to John 
lord Lumley, who died in 1609, and to have formed 
part of a collection of portraits of the great men of his 
day at his house, Luralcy Castle, Durham. Its early 
history is not positively authenticated, and it may 
’well be an early copy of the Chandos portrait. The 
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From a plaster-cast of the terra-cotta bust now in the possession of the Garrick Club 
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field — was in the collection of Thomas Wright, 
painter, of Covent Garden in 17251 when 
•s^t* John Simon engraved it. Soest was born 
portrait. twenty-oHC years after Shakespeare’s death, 
and the portrait is only on fanciful grounds identified 
with the poet A chalk drawing by Joseph Michael 
Wright, obviously inspired by the Soest portrait, is the 
property of Sir Arthur Hodgson of Clopton House, 
and is on loan at the Memorial Gallery, Stratford. 

A well-executed miniature by Hilliard, at one 
time in the possession of William Somerville the poet, 
and now the property of Sir Stafford North- 

Mmiatures , , . a i. ... 

cote,bart, was engraved by Agar for vol. 11. 
of the ‘‘Vhriorum Shakespeare’ of 1821, and in 
Wivell’s ‘ Inquiry,’ 1827. It has little claim to atten- 
tion as a portrait of the dramatist. Another miniature 
(called the ‘ Auriol’ portrait), of doubtful authenticity, 
formerly belonged to Mr. Lumsden Propert, and a 
third is at Warwick Castle. 

A bust, said to be of Shakespeare, was discovered 
in 1845 bricked up in a wall in Spode & Copeland’s 
china warehouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
ci^^t warehouse had been erected on the site 
of the Duke’s Theatre, which was built by 
D’Avcnant in ’1660. The bust, which is of black 
terracotta, and bears traces of Italian workmanship, is 
believed to have adorned the proscenium of the Duke’s 
Theatre. It was acquired by the surgeon William 
Clift, from whom it passed to Clift’s son-in-law, 
Richard (afterwards Sir Richard) Owen the natural- 
ist. The latter sold it to the Duke of Devonshire, 
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who presented it in 1851 to the Garrick Club, after 
having two copies made in plaster. One of these 
copies is now in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery 
at Stratford, and from it an engraving has been made 
for reproduction in this volume. 

The Kesselstadt death-mask was discovered by 
Dr. Ludwig Becker, librarian at the ducal palace at 
Alleged Darmstadt, in a rag-shop at Mayence in 
death- 1 849. The features resemble those of an 

alleged portrait of Shakespeare (dated 1637) 
which Dr. Becker purchased in 1847. This picture 
had long been in the possession of the family of Count 
Francis von Kesselstadt of Mayence, who died in 
1843. Dr. Becker brought the mask and®the picture 
to England in 1849, and Richard Owen supported 
the theory that the mask was taken from Shake- 
speare’s face after death, and was the foundation of 
the bust in Stratford Church. The mask was for a 
long time in Dr. Becker’s private apartments at the 
ducal palace, Darmstadt.' The features are singularly 
attractive ; but the chain of evidence which would 
identify them with Shakespeare is incomplete.® 


’ It is now the property of Frau Oberst Becker, the discoverer’s 
daughter-in-law, Darmstadt, Heidelbergerstrasse iii. 

- Some account of Shakespeare’s portraits will be found in the follow- 
ing works : James Boaden, Inquiry into various Pictures and Prints 
of Shakespeare, 1824 ; Abraham Wivell, Inquiiy into Shakespeare's 
Portraits, 1827, with engravings by B. and W. Holl ; George Scharf, 
Principal Portraits of Shakespeare, 1864 ; J. Hain Friswell, Life-Por- 
traits of Shakespeare, 1864 ; William Page, Study of Shakespeare's 
Portraits, 1876 ; Ingleby, Man and Book, 1877, PP- 84 seq.; T. Parker 
Norris, Portraits of Shakespeare, Philadelphia, 1S85, with numeious 
plates ; Illustrated Cat. of Portraits in Shakespeare's Memorial at 
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A monument, the expenses of which were defrayed 
by public subscription, was set up in the Poets’ 

Corner in Westminster Abbey in 1741. Pope 

Memorials , . ^ , y. 1. 

in sculp- and the Earl of Burlington were among 

the promoters. The design was by William 
Kent, and the statue of Shakespeare was executed 
by Peter Scheemakers.^ Another statue was executed 
by Roubiliac for Garrick, who bequeathed it to the 
British Museum in 1779. A third statue, freely 
adapted from the works of Scheemakers and Roubi- 
liac, was executed for Baron Albert Grant and was 
set up by him as a gift to the metropolis in Leicester 
Square, London, in 1879 A fourth statue (by Mr. 
J. A. Q. \^ard) was placed in 1882 in the Central 
Park, New York, A 6fth in bronze, by M. Paul Four- 
nier, which was erected in Paris in 1888 at the expense 
of an English resident, Mr. W. Knighton, stands at the 
point where the Avenue de Messine meets the Boule- 
vard Haussmann. A sixth memorial in sculpture, by 
Lord Ronald Gower, the most elaborate and ambitious 
of all, stands in the garden of the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial buildings at Stratford-on-Avon, and was unveiled 
in i888 ; Shakespeare is seated on a high pedestal ; 
below, at each side of the pedestal, stand figures of 
four of Shakespeare's principal characters : Lady 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Prince Hal, and Sir John FalstafF. 

At Stratford, the Birthplace, which was acquired 

Stratford, 1896. In 1885 Mr. Walter Rogers Furness issued, at 
Philadelphia, a volume of composite portraits, combining the Droeshout 
, engraving and the Stratford bast with the Chandos, Jansen, Felton, 
and Stratford portraits. 

' Cf. Gentleman's Ma^zitie, 1741, p. 105. 
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by the public in 1846 and converted into a museum, is 
with Anne Hathaway’s cottage (which was acquired 
by the Birthplace Trustees in 1892), a place of pilgrim- 
age for visitors from all parts of the globe. The 
27,038 persons who visited it in 1896 and the 26,510 
persons who visited it in 1 897 represented over forty 
nationalities. The site of the demolished New Place, 
with the gardens, was also purchased by public sub- 
scription in- 1861, and now forms a public garden. 
Of a new memorial building on the river-bank at 
Stratford, consisting of a theatre, picture-gallery, and 
library, the foundation-stone was laid on April 23, 
1877. The theatre was opened exactly two years 
later, when ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ was per- 
formed, with Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) as Beatrice 
and Barry Sullivan as Benedick. Performances of 
Shakespeare’s plays have since been given annually 
during April. The library and picture-gallery were 
opened in 1881.' A memorial Shakespeare library 
was opened at Birmingham on April 23, 1868, to 
commemorate the tercentenary of 1 864, and, although 
destroyed by fire in 1879, was restored in 1882; it 
now possesses nearly ten thousand volumes relating 
to Shakespeare. 

> A History of the Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford-on-Avon, 1882; 
Illustrated Catalogue of Pictures in the Shakespeare Memorial, 1896. 
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Only t\vo of Shakespeare’s works — his narrative 
poems * Venus and Adonis’ and ‘Lucrccc’ — were 
published with his sanction and co-operation. These 
poems werQ the first specimens of his work to appear 
in print, and they passed in his lifetime through a 
greater number of editions than any of his plays. 
At the time of his death in i6i6 there had been 
printed in quarto seven editions of his ‘ Venus and 
Quaitosof Adonis’ (I593» *594» ^596, 1599. 

‘'^rid two in 1602), and five editions of 
lifetime. j^jg t Lucrecc ’ (1594, iSpS, i6cx), 1607, i6i6). 
There was only one lifetime edition of the ‘ Sonnets,’ 
Thorpe’s surreptitious venture of 1609 ; * but three 
editions were issued of-’ the piratical * Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ which was fraudulently assigned to Shake- 
speare by the publisher William Jaggard, although 
it contained only a few occasional poems by him 
(1599. 1600 no copy known, and 1612). 

Of posthumous editions in quarto of the two 
^ narrative poems in- the seventeenth century, there 


* This was racsimikd in 1 S 63 , and again by Mr. Griggs in 18 S 0 . 
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were two of ‘ Lucrece ’ — viz. in 1624 (‘the sixth 
Posthu- edition’) and in 1655 (with John Quarles’s 
tos of th^’ ‘ Banishment of Tarquin ’) — and there were 
poems. as many as six editions of ‘Venus’ (1617, 
1620, 1627, two in 1630, and 1636), making thir- 
teen editions in all in forty-three years. No later 
editions of these two poems were issued in the seven- 
teenth century. They were next reprinted together 
with ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ in 1707, and thence- 
forth they usually figured, with the addition of the 
‘ Sonnets,’ in collected editions of Shakespeare’s 
works. 

A so-called first collected edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘Poems’ in 1640 (London, by T. Cotes for I. Benson) 
was mainly a reissue of the ‘ Sonnets,’ 
‘Poems’ but it omitted six (Nos. xviii., xix., xliii., 

of 1640- Ixxv., and Ixxvi.) and it included the 

twenty poems of ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ with 
some other pieces by other authors. Marshall’s copy 
of the Droeshout engraving of 1623 formed the 
frontispiece. There were prefatory poems by Leonard 
Digges and John Warren, as well as an address ‘ to the 
reader ’ signed with the initials of the publisher. There 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’• were described as serene, 
clear, and elegantly plain ; such gentle strains as shall 
re-create- and not perplex your brain. No intricate 
or cloudy stuff to puzzle intellect. Such as will raise 
your admiration to his praise.' A chief point of 
interest in the volume of ‘ Poems ’ of 1640 is the fact 
that the ‘ Sonnets ’ were printed then in a different 
order from that which was followed in the volume of 
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1609. Thus the poem numbered txvii. in the original 
edition opens the reissue, and what has been regarded 
as the crucial poem, beginning 

T« o I c of comfort aivl 

which was in 1609 numbered cxiiv., takes the thirty- 
second place in 1640. In most eases a more or less 
fanciful general title is placed in the second c<Htion at 
the head of each sonnet, but in a few instances a 
single title serves for short scrjucnccs of two or three 
sonnets which arc printed as independent j>ocms 
continuously without spacing. The poems drawn 
from ‘Theji’assionate Pilgrim’ arc intermingled with 
the ‘Sonnets/ together with extracts from Thomas 
Hej^vood's ‘ General Historj'of Women/ althougli no 
hint is given that they arc not Shakespeare's work. 
The edition concludes with three epitaphs on Shake- 
speare and a short section cntitletl ‘an addition of 
some excellent poems to those precedent by other 
Gentlemen/ The volume is of great rarity. An 
exact reprint was published in 1SS5. 

Of Shakespeare's plays there were in print in 
1G16 only sixteen (all in quarto), or eighteen if we 
Quartos of * Contention/ thc first draft of 

‘2 Henry Vr (1594 and 1600), and ‘The 
poet’s life- True Tragedy/ thc first draft of ‘3 Henr)' 
VI '(1595 and 1600). These sixteen quartos 
were publishers’ ventures, and were undertaken with- 
out the co-operation of thc author. 

Two of thc plays, published thus, reached five 
editions before 161C, viz. ‘ Richard IIP (1597, 1598, 
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1602, 1605, 1612) and ‘I Henry IV’ (1598, 1599, 

1604, 1608, 1615). 

Three reached four editions, viz. ‘Richard II’ 
(1597, 1598, 1608 supplying the deposition scene for 
the first time, 1615) ; ‘ Hamlet ’ (1603 imperfect, 1604, 

1605, 161 1), and ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (1597 imperfect, 
1599, two in 1609). 

Two reached three editions, viz. ‘ Henry V’ (1600 
imperfect, 1602, and 1608) and ‘ Pericles ’ (two in 
1609, 1611). 

Four reached two editions, viz. ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ (both in 1600) ; ‘ Merchant of Venice’ 
(both in 1600) ; ‘ Lear ’ (both in 1608) ; and ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida ’ (both in 1609). 

Five achieved only one edition, viz, ‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost ’ (1598), ‘ 2 Henry IV ’ (1600), ‘ Much 
Ado’ (1600), ‘Titus’ (1600), ‘Merry Wives’ (1602 
imperfect). 

Three years after Shakespeare’s death — in 1619 — 
there appeared a second edition of ‘ Meny Wives ’ 
Posthu- (again imperfect) and a fourth of ‘ Pericles.’ 
quotas of ‘ Othello ’ was first printed posthumously in 
the plays. 1^22 (4to), and in the same year sixth edi- 
tions of ‘ Richard III ’ and ‘ i Henry IV ’ appeared.* 
The largest collections of the original quartos — 

■ Lithographed facsimiles of most of these volumes, with some of 
the quarto editions of the poems (forty-eight volumes in all), were 
prepared by Mr. E. W. Ashbee, and issued to subscribers by Halliwell- 
Phillipps between 1862 and 1871. A cheaper set of quarto facsimiles, 
undertaken by Mr. W. Griggs, and issued under the supervision of Dr. i 
F. J. Furnivall, appeared in forty-three volumes between iSSo and 
1889. 
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each of which survives in only four, five, or six copies 
— are in the libraries of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
British Museum, and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
in the Bodleian Libraiy.* All the quartos were issued 
in Shakespeare’s day at sixpence each. 

In 1623 the first attempt was made to give the 
world a complete edition of Shakespeare's plays. 
The First Two of thc dramatist’s intimate friends and 
Folia fellow-actors, John Heming and Henry 
Condell, were nominally responsible for the venture, 
but it seems to have been suggested by a small syndi- 
cate of printers and publishers, who undertook all 
pecuniary rpponsibility. Chief of the syndicate was 
William Jaggard, printer since 1611 to thc City of 
London, who was established in business in Fleet 
Street at the east end of St. Dunstan's Church. As 
the piratical publisher of ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ’ he 
had long known the commercial value of Shake- 
speare’s work. In 1613 he had extended his business 
by purchasing the stock and rights of a rival pirate, 
Th pub- Roberts, who had printed the quarto 

iishmg editions of the ‘Merchant of Venice’ and 
syndicate. < j^fidgunimer Night’s Dream’ in 1600 and 
thc complete quarto of ‘Hamlet’ in 1604. Roberts 
had enjoyed for nearly twcntyyears the right to print 
‘ the players’ bills,’ or prt^rammes, and he made over 

‘ Perfect copies range in price, according to their rarity, from 
200/. to 300/. In 1S64, at the sale of George Daniel’s library, quarto 
copies of ‘ l/sve’s Labour’s Lost ’ and of ‘ Merry Wives ’ (first edition) 
^ each fetched 346/. itw. On May 14, 1897, a copy of the quarto of 
‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ (printed James Roberts in 1600) was 
sold at Sotheby’s for 315^. 
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that privilege to Jaggard with his other literary pro- 
perty. It is to the close personal relations with the 
playhouse managers into which the acquisition of the 
right of printing ‘ the players’ bill ’ brought Jaggard 
after 1613 that the inception of the scheme of the ‘ First 
Folio’ may safely be attributed. Jaggard associated 
his son Isaac with the enterprise. They alone of the 
members of the syndicate were printers. Their three 
partners were publishers or booksellers only. Two of 
these, William Aspley and John Smethwick, had 
already speculated in plays of Shakespeare. Aspley 
had published with another in 1600 the ‘Second Part 
of Henry IV ’ and ' Much Ado about Npthing,’ and 
in 1 609 half of Thorpe’s impression of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Sonnets.’ Smethwick, whose shop was in St. Dun- 
stan’s Churchyard, Fleet Street, near Jaggard 's, had 
published in 1611 two late editions of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ and one of ‘Hamlet’ Edward Blount, the 
fifth partner, was an interesting figure in the trade, 
and, unlike his companions, had a true taste in 
literature. He had been a friend and admirer of 
Christopher Marlowe, and had actively engaged in 
the posthumous publication of two of Marlowe’s 
poems. He had published that curious collection of 
mystical verse entitled ‘ Love’s Martyr,’ one poem in 
which, ‘ a poetical essay of the . Phoenix and the Turtle,’ 
was signed ‘ William Shakespeare.’ * 

The First Folio was doubtless printed in Jaggard’s 
printing office near St. Dunstan’s Church. Upon 
Blount probably fell the chief labour of seeing the 

* See p. 1S3. 
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work tlirough the press. It was in progress through- 
out 1623, and had so far advanced by November S, 
1623, that on that day Edward Ulounl and Isaac 
(son of William) Jaggnrd obtained formal license 
from the Stationers’ Company to publish sixteen 
of the twenty hitherto unprinted plays that it was 
intended to include. The pieces, whose approach- 
ing publication for the first time was thvls an- 
nounced, were of supreme Iitcrar>' interest. The titles 
ran : ‘ The Tempest,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen,’ * Measure 
for Measure,' ‘Comedy of Errors,’ *As you like it,’ 
‘ All's Well,' ' Twelfth Night,* ‘ Winter’s Talc,’ ‘ 3 
Henry VI,’ ‘Henry Vni,’'Coriolanus,’'Timon,'‘Julius 
Ca*sar,’ ‘Maibeth,’ ‘Antony and Cleopatra/ and *Cym- 
beline/ Four other hitherto unprinlcd dramas for 
which no license was sought figured in the volume, 
viz. ‘ King John/ ‘ i and 2 Henry VI,’ and the ‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew ; ’ but each of these plays was based 
by Shakespeare on a play of like title which lind been 
published at an earlier date, and the .absence of a license 
was doubtless due to an ignorant misconception on the 
past either of the Stationers' Company’s officers or of 
the editorsof the volume as to the true relations subsist- 
ingbetween the old pieces and the new. The only play 
by Shakespeare that had been previously published 
and was not included in the First Folio w.os ‘ Pericles.’ 

Thirty-six pieces in all were thus brought together. 
The volume consisted of nearly one thousand double- 
column pages and was sold atapoundacopy. Steevens 
estimated that the edition numbered 250 copies. The 
book was described on the title-page as published by 
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Edward Blount and Isaac Jaggard, and in the colophon 
as printed at the charges of ‘ W. Jaggard, I. Smithweeke, 
and W. Aspley,' as well as of Blount.’ On the title- 
page was engraved the Droeshout portrait Com- 
mendatory verses were supplied by Ben Jonson, Hugh 
Holland, Leonard Digges, and I. M., per- 
haps Jasper Maine. The dedication was 
matter. addressed to the brothers William Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke, the lord chamberlain, and Philip 
Herbert, earl of Montgomery, and was signed by 
Shakespeare’s friends and fellow-actors, Homing and 
Condell. The same signatures were appended to a 
succeeding address ‘ to the great variety of readers.’ 
In both addresses the two actors made pretension 
to a larger responsibility for the enterprise than they 
really incurred, but their motives in identifying them- 
selves with the venture were doubtless irreproachable. 
They disclaimed (they wrote) ‘ ambition either of selfe- 
profit or fame in undertaking the design,’ being solely- 
moved by anxiety to ‘ keepe the memoiy of so worthy 
a friend and fellow alive as was our Shakespeare.’ 
‘ It had bene a thing we confesse worthie to haue bene 
wished,’ they inform the reader, ‘ that the author him- 
selfe had liued to haue set forth and ouerseen his 
owne writings. . . .’ A list of contents follows the 
address to the readers. 

The title-page states that all the plays were printed 
‘ according to the true original! copies.’ The dedi- 
cators wrote to the same effect. ‘ As where (before) 
we were abus’d with diuerse stolne and surreptitious 
' Cf. Bibliosraphica, i. 4S9 seq. 
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copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and 
stealthes of incurious impostors that expos’d them : 
even those are now offer’d to your view cur’d and 
perfect in their limbes, and all the rest absolute in 
their numbers as he conceived them.’ . There is no 
doubt that the whole volume was printed from the 
acting versions in the possession of the manager of 
the company with which Shakespeare had been asso- 
ciated. But it. is doubtful if any play were printed 
exactly as it came from his pen. The First Folio 
text is often markedly inferior to that of the six- 
The value teen pre-cxistent quartos, which, although 
of the text, surreptitiously and imperfectly printed^ fol- 
lowed playhouse copies of far earlier date. From 
the text of the quartos the text of the First Folio differs 
invariably, although in varying degrees. The quarto 
texts of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and ‘Richard II,’ for example, differ very 
largely and always for the better from the folio texts. 
On the other hand, the folio repairs the glaring de- 
fects of the quarto versions of * The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ and of* Henry V.’ In the case of twenty 
of the plays in the First Folio no quartos exist for com- 
parison, and of these twenty plays, ‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ All’s 
Well,’ and ‘ Macbeth ’ present a text abounding in 
corrupt passages. 

‘ The plays are arranged under three headings — 
‘Comedies,’ ‘Histories,’ and ‘Tragedies ’ — 

The order ® _ 

of the and each division is separately paged. The 
arrangement of the plays in each division 
follows no principle. The comedy section begins 
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with the ‘Tempest’ and ends with the ‘ Winter's 
Tale.’ The histories more justifiably begin with 
King John’ and end with ‘Henry VIIL’ The 
tragedies begin with ‘Troilus and Cressida’ and end 
with ‘ Cymbeline.’ This order has been usually 
followed in subsequent collective editions. 

As a specimen of typography the First Folio is not 
to be commended. There are a great many con- 
Thetypo- temporary folios of larger bulk far more 
graphy. neatly and correctly printed. It looks as 
though Jaggard’s printing office were undermanned. 
The misprints are numerous and are especially 
conspicuous in the pagination. The sheets seem to 
have been worked off very slowly, and Corrections 
were made while the press was working, so that 
the copies struck off later differ occasionally from 
the earlier copies. One mark of carelessness on the 
part of the compositor or corrector of the press, which 
is common to all copies, is that ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
though in the body of the book it opens the section 
of tragedies, is not mentioned at all in the table of 
contents, and the play is unpaged except on its second 
and third pages, which bear the numbers 79 and So. 

Three copies are known which are distinguished 
by more interesting irregularities, in each case unique. 
Unique The copy in the Lenox Library in New York 
copies. includes a cancel duplicate of a leaf of ‘ As 
You Like It’ (sheet R of the comedies), and the title- 
page bears the date 1622 instead of 1623 ; but it is 
suspected that the figures were tampered with outside 
the printing office.* Samuel Butler, successively head 

' This copy w.-is described in the Variorum Shakespeare of 1S21 
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master of Shrewsbury and Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, possessed a copy of the First Folio in which 
a proof leaf of * Hamlet* was bound up with the 
corrected leaf.* 

The most interesting irregularity yet noticed ap- 
pears in one of the two copies of the book belonging 
to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. This copy is known 
as the Sheldon Folio, having formed in the seven- 
teenth century part of the librarj’ of Ralph Sheldon 
of Weston 'Manor in the parish of Long Compton, 
Warwickshire.® In the Sheldon Folio the opening 
page of ‘ Troilus and Crcssida,’ of which the 
Sheldon ro^to or front is occupied by the prologue 
and the verso or back by the opening lines of 
the text of the play, is followed by a superfluous leaf. 
On the recto or front of the unnecessary leaf® ,are 
printed the concluding lines of ' Romeo and Juliet' 
in place of the prologue to ‘ Troilus and Crcssida.' 
At the back or verso are the opening lines of ‘ Troi- 
lus and Crcssida ’ repeated from the. preceding page. 

(xxi. 449}asin the possession of Messrs. J. and Arch, booksellers, of 
Comhill. It was subsequently sold at Sotheby’s in 1855 for 163/. i6j. 

‘ !■ cannot trace the present whereabouts of ihll copy, but it is 
described in the Varionm Shakttftare 1821, «i. 449-50. 

* The copy seems to h.a\c been purchast-d by a member of the 
Sheldon family in 163S, ITvc )-carsafter publication. There is a note 
in^a contemporary hand which says it was bought for 3/. I5f., a 
somewhat extravagant price. The entry further sa>s that it cost three 
score pounds of silver, words that I cannot explain. The Sheldon 
family arms are on the sides of the volume, and there are many 
manuscript notes in the margin, interpreting difficult words, correcting 

• misprints, or suggesting new readings. 

* It has been mutilated by a former owner, and the signature of the 
leaf is missing, but it was presumably G G 3. 
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The presence of a different ornamental headpiece on 
each page proves that the two are not taken from the 
same setting of the type. At a later page in the Shel- 
don copy the concluding lines of ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ 
are duly reprinted at the close of the play, and on the 
verso or back of the leaf, which supplies them in their 
right place, is the opening passage, as in other copies, 
of ‘ Timon of Athens.’ These curious confusions 
attest that while the work was in course of composi- 
tion the printers or editors of the volume at one time 
intended to place ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ with the 
prologue omitted, after' Romeo and Juliet.’ The last 
page of 'Romeo and Juliet’ is in all copie?, numbered 
79, an obvious misprint for 77 ; the first leaf of 
‘Troilus’ is paged 78 ; the second and third pages of 
‘ Troilus ’ are numbered 79 and 80. It was doubtless 
suddenly determined while the volume was in the 
press to transfer ‘ Troilus and Cressida ’ to the head of 
the tragedies from a place near the end, but the num- 
bers on the opening pages which indicated its first 
position were clumsily retained, and to avoid the exten- 
sive typogr^hical corrections that were required by 
the play’s change of position, its remaining pages were 
allowed to go forth unnumbered.’ 

It is difficult to estimate how many copies survive 
of the First Folio, which is intrinsically the most 
valuable volume in the whole range of English litera- 
, ture, and extrinsically is only exceeded in value by 

1 Correspondents inform me that two copies of the First Folio, one 
formerly belonging to Leonard Hartley and the other to Bishop Virtue of ‘ 
Portsmouth, showed a somewhat similar irregularity. Both copies were 
bought by American booksellers, and I have not been able to trace them. 
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some half-dozen volumes of far earlier date and of ex- \ 
ceptional typographical interest It seems that about I 
Estimated 140 copics have been traced within the past 
century. Of these fewer than twenty are in 
copies a perfect state, that is, with the portrait 
printed {not inlaid) on the title-page, and the flyleaf 
facing it, with all the pages succeeding it, intact 
and uninjured. ^(The flyleaf contains Ben Jonson’s 
verses attesting the truthfulness of the portrait) 
Excellent copies in this enviable state are in the 
Grenville Library at the British Museum, and in 
the libraries of the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Crawford, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and Mr.’A. H. 
Huth, Of these probably the finest and cleanestisthe 
‘ Daniel ’ copy belonging to the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. It measures 13 inches by 8^, and was pur- 
chased by its present owner for 716/ 2s, at the sale 
of George Daniel’s library in 1864 Some twenty 
more copies are defective in the preliminary pages, 
but are unimpaired in other respects, There remain 
about a hundred copies which have sustained serious 
damage at -various points. . 

A reprint Of the First Fplio unwarrantably pur- 
porting to be exact was publishe'd in 1807-8* The 
Repnnfsof I'oprint was issued in three parts by 

the First Lionel Booth in 1861, 1863, and 1864. The 

Folio 1 1.1 , . f. , . 

valuable photo-zmcographic reproduction 
undertaken by Sir Henry James, under the direction 
of Howard Staunton, was issued in sixteen folio parts 
between Februarj' 1864 and October 1865. A reduced 

* Cf. Notes and Quertes^ 1st ser , vii. 47 . 
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photographic facsimile, too small to be legible, appeared 
in 1876, with a preface by Halliwell-Phillipps. 

The Second Folio edition was printed in 1632 by 
Thomas Cotes for Robert Allot and William Aspley, 
each of whose names figures as publisher on different 
copies. To Allot Blount had transferred, on 
Second November 16, 1630, his rights in the sixteen 
plays which were first licensed for publica- 
tion in 1623.^ The Second Folio was reprinted from 
the First ; a few corrections were made in the 
text, but most of the changes were arbitrary and 
needless. Charles I’s copy is at Windsor, and 
Charles II’s at the British Museum. The ‘Perkins 
Folio,’ now in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession, 
in which John Pa3me Collier introduced forged emen- 
' dations, was a copy of that of 1632.^ The Third 
' Folio — for the most part a faithful reprint of the 
The Third Second — was first published in 1663 by Peter 
Folio. Chetvynde, who reissued it next year with 
the addition of seven plays, six of which have no 

' Arber, Stationers' Registers, iii. 242-3. 

- On January 31, 1852, Collier announced in the Athenaum, that 
this copy, which had been purchased by hii* for thirty shillings, and 
bore on the outer cover the words ‘ TJw. Per/sifis his Booke,' was anno- 
tated throughout by a former omier in the middle of the seventeenth 
centur)’. Shortly aftenvards Collier published all the ‘ essential ’ manu- 
script readings in a volume entitled Notes and Emendations to the Plays 
of Shakespeare. Next year he presented tlie folio to the Duke of 
Devonshire. A warm controversy as to the date and genuineness of 
the corrections followed, but in 1859 nil doubt as to their origin was set 
at rest by Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton of the manuscript department of 
! the British Museum, who in letters to the Titnes of July 2 and 16 pro- 
i nounced all the manuscript notes to be recent fabrications in a simulated 
, seventeenth-centurj' hand. 
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claim to admission among Shakespeare’s works. 
‘Unto this impression,' runs the title-page of 1C64, 
‘is added seven Playes never before printed in folio, 
viz, : Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodi- 
gall. The History of Thomas Ld, Cromwell, Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. The Puritan Widow. 
A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrinc.’ 
The six spurious pieces which open the volume were 
attributed by unprincipled publishers to Shakespeare 
in his lifetime. Fewer copies of the Third Folio are 
reputed to be extant than of the Second or Fourth, 
owing to the destruction of many unsold impressions in 
The Fourth FIrc of London in i666. The Fourth 

Folio. Folio, printed in 1685 ‘for II. Herringman, 
E. Brewster, R. Chiswcll, and R. Bentley,' reprints the 
folio of 1664 without change except in the way or 
modernising the spelling; It repeats the spurious 
pieces. 

Since 1G85 some "two hundred independent 
editions of the collected works have been published 

' i. In Great Britain and Ireland, and many 

Eighteenth- , rr*. 

Mntury thousand editions of separate plays. The 

eighteenth-century editors of the collected 
j works endeavoured with varying degrees of success 
to purge the text of the numerous incoherences 
of the folios, and to restore, where good taste or 
good sense required it, the lost text of the contem- 
porary quartos. Itis largely owingto a due co-ordina- 
tion of the results of the efforts of the cighteenth- 
* century editors by their successors in the present cen- 
tury that Shakespeare’s work has become intelligible 
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to general readers unversed in textual criticism, and 
has won from them the veneration that it merits.* 
Nicholas Rowe, a popular dramatist of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and poet laureate to George I., was the 
first critical editor of Shakespeare, He produced an 
edition of his plays in six octavo volumes in 1709. 
Nicholas edition in eight volumes followed in 

Rowe, 1714, and another hand added a ninth 
1674 1718. which included the poems. Rowe 

\ prefixed a valuable life of the poet embodying 
1 traditions which were in danger of perishing without 
^ a record'/ His text followed that of the Fourth Folio. 

' The plays were printed in the same order, except 
that he transferred the spurious pieces from the 
beginning to the end. Rowe did not compare his 
text with that of the First Folio or of the quartos, but in 
the case of ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ he met with an early 
quarto while his edition was passing through the 
press, and inserted at the end of the play the pro- 
logue which is met with only in the quartos. He 
made a few happy emendations, some of which 
coincide accidentally with the readings of the First 
' Folio ; but his text is deformed by many palpable 
errors. His practical experience as a playwright 
induced him, however, to prefix for the first tirne a list 
of dramatis persona to eaph^play, to divide and number 
acts and scenes on rational principles, and to mark the 

' The best account of eighteenth-century criticism of Shakespeare 
is to be found in the preface to the Cambridge edition by hlr. Aldis 
Wright. The memoirs of the various editors in the Dictionaiy oj i 
National Biography supply useful information. I have made liberal 
use of these sources in the sketch given in the following pages. 
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entrances and exits of the characters. Spelling, punc- 
tuation, and grammar he corrected and modernised. 

The poet Pope was Shakespeare’s second editor. 
His edition in six quarto volumes was completed in 
. ^ 1725. The poems, edited by Dr. George 

Pope. Sewell, with an essay on the rise and pro- 

1688-1744. gj.ggg Qf stage, and a glossary, appeared 
in a seventh volume. Pope had few qualifications 
for the task, and the venture was a commercial 
failure. In his preface Pope, while he fully re- 
cognised Shakespeare’s native genius, deemed his 
achievement deficient in artistic quality. Pope 
claimed to ^jave collated the text of the Fourth Folio 
with that of all preceding editions, and although his 
work indicates that he had access to the First Folio 
and some of the quartos, it is clear that his text 
was based on that of Rowe, His innovations are 
numerous, and are derived from ‘ his private sense 
and conjecture,’ but they are often plausible and 
ingenious. He was the first to indicate the place of 
each new scene, and he improved on Rowe’s subdivi- 
sion of the scenes. A second edition of Pope’s version 
in ten duodecimo volumes appeared in 1728 with 
Sewell's name on the title-page as well as Pope’s. 
There were few alterations in the text, though a pre- 
liminary table supplied a list of twenty-eight quartos. 
Other editions followed in 1735 and 1768. The last 
was printed at Garrick’s suggestion at Birmingham 
from Baskerville’s types. 

Pope found a rigorous ciiticin Lewis Theobald, who, 
although contemptible ’as a writer of original verse and 
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prose, proved himself the most inspired of all the tex- 
^ . tual critics of Shakespeare. Pope savagely 
Theobald, avenged himself on his censor by holding him 
1688-1744. ridicule as the hero of the ‘ Dunciad.’ 

Theobald first displayed his critical skill in 1726 in a 
volume which deserves to rank as a classic in English 
1 literature. The title runs ‘ Shakespeare Restored, or 
a specimen of the many errors as well committed as 
unamended by Mr. Pope in his late edition of this 
poet, designed not only to correct the said edition but 
to restore the true reading of Shakespeare in all the 
editions ever yet publish’d.’ There at page 137 
appears Theobald’s great emendation in S^jakespeare’s 
account of Falstaffs death (Henry V, ll. iii. 17): 

‘ His nose was as sharp as a pen and a’ babbled of 
green fields,’ in place of the reading in the old copies, 

‘ His nose was as sharp as a pen and a table of 
green fields.’ In 1733 Theobald brought out his 
edition of Shakespeare in seven volumes. In 1740 it 
reached a second issue. A third edition was pub- 
lished in 1752. Others are dated 1772 and 1773. It 
is stated that 1 2,860 copies in all were sold. Theobald 
made the First Folio the basis of his text, although he 
failed to adopt all the correct readings of that version, 

I but over 300 corrections or emendations which he 
/ made in his edition have become part and parcel of 
i the authorised canon. Theobald’s principles of textual 
criticism were as enlightened as his practice was 
triumphant. ‘ I ever labour,’ he wrote to Warburton, ^ 
‘ to make the smallest deviation that I possibly can 
from the text ; never to alter at all where I can by 
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any means explain a passage with sense j nor ever by 
any emendation to make the author better when it is 
probable the text came from his own hands.’ 
Theobald has every right to the title of the Person ofj 
Shakespearean criticism.* The following are favour- 1 
able specimens of his insight In ‘ Macbeth ’ (I. vii. 6 ) 
for ‘this bank and school of time,’ he substituted 
the familiar ‘ bank and shoal of time.’ In ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra ’ the old copies (V. ii. 87) made 
Cleopatra say of Antony : 

For his bounty, 

There was no winter in’t ; an Anthony it was 
That grew the more by reaping. 

For the gibberish ‘ an Anthony it was,' Theobald read 
‘an autumn ’twas,’ and thus gave the lines true point 
and poetry. A third notable instance, somewhat 
more recondite, is found in ‘ Coriolanus ’ (ll. i. 59-60) 
where Menenius asks the tribunes in the First Folio 
version ‘ what harm can your besom conspectuities 
fi.e. vision or eyes] glean out of this character?’ 
Theobald replaced the meaningless epithet ‘ besom ’ 
by ‘bisson’ (i.e. purblind), a recognised Elizabethan 
word which Shakespeare had already employed in 
‘ Hamlet’ (11, ii. 529),* 

' Mr. Churton Collins’s admirable essay on Theobald’s textua 
criticism of Shakespeare, entitled ‘ The Person of Shakespearean Critics,’ 

Is reprinted from the Quarterly Kevtevf in his Essays and Studies, 
1S95, pp. 263etseq. 

* Collier doubtless followed Theobald’s hint when he pretended to 
have found in his ‘ Perkins Folio * theextrcmely happy emendation (now 
generally adopted) of ‘ bisson multitude ’ for ‘ bosom multiplied ’ in 
Coriolanus’s speech : 

How shall this bisson maUitade digest 

The senate's courtesyT— in. 131-*.) 
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The fourth editor was Sir Thomas Hanmer, a 
country gentleman without much literary culture, but 
Sir possessing a large measure of mother wit 

Hanm^ He was Speaker in the House of Commons 
1677-1746. for a few months in 1714, and retiring soon 
afterwards from public life devoted his leisure to a 
thoroughgoing scrutiny of Shakespeare’s plays. His 
edition, which was the earliest to pretend to typogra- 
phical beauty, was printed at the Oxford University 
Press in 1744 in six quarto volumes. It contained a 
number of good engravings by Gravelotafter designs by 
Francis Hayman, and was long highly valued by book 
collectors. No editor’s name was given. In forming 
his text, Hanmer depended exclusively on his own 
ingenuity. He made no recourse to the old copies. 
The result was a mass of common-sense emendations, 
some of which have been permanently accepted.^ 
Hanmer’s edition was reprinted in 1 770-1. 

In 1747 Bishop Warburton produced a revised 
version of Pope’s edition iri eight volumes, Warbur- 
Bishop ton was hardly better qualified for the task 
ton, *^1698- than Pope, and such improvements as he 
1779- introduced are mainly borrowed from 
Theobald and Hanmer. On both these critics he 
arrogantly and unjustly heaped abuse in his preface. 
The Bishop was consequently criticised with appro- 


' A happy example of his shrewdness may be quoted from King 
JLear, lll. vi. 72, where in all previous editions Edgar’s enumeration of 
various kinds of dogs included the line ‘Hound or spaniel, brach.or 
hym [or him].’ For the last word Hanmer substituted ‘ lym,’ whicli 
was the Elizabethan synonym for bloodhound. 
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priate severity for his pretentious incompetence by 
many writers ; among them, by Thomas Edwards, 
whose ‘ Supplement to Warburton’s Edition of Shake- 
speare * first appeared in 1747, and, having been re- 
named ‘ The Canons of Criticism ’ next year in the 
third edition, passed through as many as seven 
editions by 1765. 

Dr. Johnson, the sixth editor, completed his edition 
in eight volumes in 1765, and a second issue followed 
Dr John years later. Although he made some 

son, 1709- independent collation of the quartos, his 
textual labours were slight, and his verbal j 
notes show little close knowledge of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century literature. But in his preface ‘ 
and elsewhere he displays a genuine, if occasionally 
sluggish, sense of Shakespeare’s greatness, and his 
massive sagacity enabled him to indicate convincingly 
Shakespeare’s triumphs of characterisation. 

The seventh editor, Edward Capell, advanced on 
his predecessors in many respects. He was a clumsy 
Edward Writer, and Johnson declared, w’ith some 
Capell, justice, that he 'gabbled monstrously,’ but 
J713 1781. collation of the quartos and the First and 
Second Folios was conducted on more thorough and j 
scholatly methods than those of any of his pr edecessors i 
not excepting Theobald, His industry was untiring, I 
and he is said to have transcribed the whole of Shake- 
speare ten times. .Capell’s edition appeared in ten 
small octavo volumes in 1768. He showed himself 
well versed in Elizabethan literature in a volume of 
notes which appeared in 1774, and in three further 
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volumes, entitled ‘ Notes, Various Readings, and the 
School of Shakespeare,’ which were not published till 
1783, two years after his death. The last volume, 
‘ The School of Shakespeare,’ consisted of ‘ authentic 
extracts from divers English books that were in print 
in that author’s time,’ to which was appended ‘ Notitia 
Dramatica ; or, Tables of Ancient Plays (from their 
beginning to the Restoration of Charles II).’ 

George Steevens, whose saturnine humour involved 
him in a lifelong series of literary quarrels with rival 
George Students of Shakespeare, made invaluable 
Steevens, contributions to Shakespearean study. In 
1736 1800. reprinted twenty of the^pla5''s from 

the quartos. Soon afterwards he, revised Johnson’s 
edition without much assistance from the Doctor, and 
his revision, which embodied numerous improvements, 
appeared in ten volumes in 1773. It was long 
regarded as the standard version. Steevens’s anti- 
quarian knowledge alike of Elizabethan history and 
literature was greater than that of any previous 
editor ; his citations of parallel passages from the 
writings of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, in elucida- 
tion of obscure words and phrases, have not been ex- 
ceeded in number or excelled in aptness by any of his 
successors. All commentators of recent times are more 
deeply indebted in this department of their labours 
to Steevens than to any other critic. But he lacked 
taste as well as temper, and excluded from his edition 
Shakespeare’s sonnets and poems, because, he wrote, 

‘ the strongest Act of Parliament that could be framed 
would fail to compel readers into their service.’’ 

’ Edition of 1793, vol. i. p. 7. 
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The second edition of Johnson and Steevens’s ver- 
sion appeared in ten volumes in 177^* The third 
edition, published in ten volumes in 1785, was re- 
vised by Steevens’s friend, Isaac Reed (1742-1807), a 
scholar of his own type. The fourth and last edition, 
published in Steevens’s lifetime, was prepared by 
himself in fifteen volumes in 1793. As he grew 
older, he made some reckless changes in the text, 
chiefly with the unhallowed object of mystifying 
those engaged in the same field. With a malignity 
that was not without humour, he supplied, too, many 
obscene notes to coarse expressions, and he pretended 
that he owed his indecencies to one or other of two 
highly respectable clei^men, Richard Amner and 
John Collins, whose surnames were in each instance 
appended. He had known and quarrelled with both. 
Such proofs of his perversity justified the title which 
Gifford applied to him of ‘the Puck of Commen- 
tators.’ 

Edmund Malone, who lacked Steevens’s quick wit 
and incisive style, was a laborious and amiable arch$o- 

loffist, without much ear for poetry or deli- 
Edmund tt , , , 

Malone, cate literary taste. He threw abundance of 

1741 i8ia. light on Shakespeare’s biography, and 

on the chronology and sources of his works, while 
his researches into the beginnings of the English 
stage added a new chapter of first-rate importance to 
English literary history. To Malone is due the first f 
rational ‘ attempt to ascertain the order in which the ' 
‘plays attributed to Shakespeare were ’written.’ His ' 
earliest results on the topic were contributed to 
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able of all collective editions of Shakespeare’s works, 
but the three volumes of preliminary essays on Shake- | 
speare’s biography and waitings, and the illustrative | 
notes brought together in the final volume, are con- ; 
fusedly arranged and are unindexed ; many of the 
essays and notes break off abruptly at the point at 
which they were left at Malone’s death. A new 
‘ Variorum ’ edition, on an exhaustive scale, was under- 
taken by Mr. H. Howard Furness of Philadelphia, and / f 
eleven volumes have appeared since 1871 (‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 2 vols., ‘ King Lear,’ 

‘ Othello,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ 

‘ Tempest,’,* Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale '). 

Of nineteenth-century editors who have prepared 
collective editions of Shakespeare’s work with original 
Nine- annotations those who have most successfully 
cemmy pursued the great traditions of the eigh- 
ediiofs. teenth century are Alexander Dyce, Howard 
Staunton, Nikolaus Delius, and the Cambridge editors 
William George Clark (1821-1878) and Dr. Aldis 
Wright 

Alexander Dyce was almost as well read as 
Steevens in Elizabethan literature, and especially in 
Alexander drama of the period, and his edition of 
179^1869 Shakespeare in nine volumes, which was 
first published in 1857, has many new and ' 
valuable illustrative notes and a few good textual f 
^ emendations, as well as a useful glossary ; but Dyce’s I 
annotations are not always adequate, and often tan- | 
talise the reader by their brevity. Howard Staunton’s ^ 
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edition first appeared in three volumes between i86S 
and 1870. He also was well read in con- 

Howard 

Staunton, temporary literature and was an acute tex- 
1810-1874. critic. His introductions bring together 

much interesting stage history. Nikolaus Delius’s 
edition was issued at Elberfeld in seven vo- 
Deiius, lumes between I S54 and 1861. Delius’s text 
1813-1888. formed on sound critical principles and is to 
be trusted thoroughly. A fifth edition in two volumes 
appeared in 1882. The Cambridge edition, which 
The Cam- first appeared in nine volumes between 1863 
cS^mn 1866, exhaustive!}! notes the textual 

1863-6. variations of all preceding editions, and 
supplies the best and fullest apparaUts erkiens. (Of 
new editions, one dated 1887 is also in nine volumes, 
and another, dated 1893, forty volumes.) 

Other editors of the complete works of Shake- 
speare of the nineteenth century whose labours, 
although of some value, present fewer distinctive cha- 
racteristics are; — William Harness (1825, 8 vols.) ; 
Samuel Weller Singer (1826, 10 vols., printed at the 
Other Chiswick Press for William Pickering, illus- 
fi'3-fod by Stothard and others ; reissued in 
editions. 1856 with essays by William Watkiss 
Lloyd) ; Charles Knight, with discursive notes and 
pictorial illustrations by F. W. Fairholt and others 
(‘ Pictorial edition,’ 8 vols., including biography 
and the doubtful plays, 1838-43, often reissued 
under different designations) ; Bryan Waller Procter, 
i.e. Barry Cornwall (1839-43, 3 vols.) ; John ‘ 
Payne Collier (1841-4, 8 vols.; another edition. 
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8 vols., privately printed, 1878, 4to) ; Samuel 
Phelps, the actor (1852-4, 2 vols.; another edition, 
1882-4) > J- O.Hallhvell (1853-61, 15 vols. folio, with r 
an encyclopedic collection of annotations of earlier 
editors and pictorial illustrations) ; Richard Grant 
White (Boston, U.S.A., 1857-65, 12 vols.) ; W. J. 
Rolfe (New York, 1871-96, 40 vols.); the Rev. 
H. N. Hudson (the Har\’ard edition, Boston, 1881, 
20 vols.) The latest complete annotated editions 
published in this country are ‘ The Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,’ edited by F. A. Marshall and others — 
especially useful for notes on stage history (8 vols. 
l888-9o)-;jand ‘The Temple Shakespeare,’ concisely 
edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz(38 vols. i2mo, 1894-6), 
Of one-volume editions of the unannotated text, 
the best are the Globe, cdit<Ki by W. G. Clark anS 
Dr. Aldis Wright (1864, and constantly reprinted — 
since 1891 with a new and useful glossary); the 
Leopold (1876, from the text of Delius, with preface 
by Dr. Furnivall) ; and the Oxford, edited by Mr. 
W. J. Craig (1894). 
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XX 


rOSTHUMObS REPUTATION 

Shakespeare defied at cveiy stage in his career the 
laws of the classical drama. He rode roughshod 
over the unities of time, place, and action. There 
were critics in his daj^ who /.ealousl}' championed the 
ancient rules, and viewed with distrust any infringe- 
ment of them. But the force of Sliakespcarc’s 
genius — its revelation of new methods of dramatic 
art — was not lost on the lovers of the ancient ways ; 
and even tliosc who, to assuage their consciences, 
entered a formal prote.st against his innovations, 
soon swelled the chorus of praise with which his 
work was welcomed by con tern porarj'- playgoers, 
cultured and uncultured alike. The unauthorised 
publishers of ‘Troilus and Ci'essida’ in i6oS faith- 
fully echoed public opinion when they prefaced 
the work with the note : ‘ This author’s comedies are so 
framed to the life that they serve for the most com- 
mon commentaries of all actions of our lives, showing 
such a dexterity and power of wit that the most dis- 
pleased with plays are pleased with his comedies. . . . 
So much and such savoured salt of wit is in his 
comedies that they seem for their height of pleasure * 
to be boi'n in the sea that brought forth Venus.’ 
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Anticipating the ‘final verdict, the editors of the 
First Folio wrote, seven years after Shakespeare’s 
death: ‘These plays have had their trial already 
and stood out all appeals.* * lien Jonson, the staunch- 
est champion of classical canons, noted that Shake- 
speare ‘ wanted art,’ but he allowed him, 
M?s^tri. in verses prefixed to the First Folio, the 
• first place among all dramatists, includ- 
ing those of Greece and Rome, and claimed that 
all Europe owed him homage : 

Triumph, tny Britain, thou hast one to show. 

To tsltom all scenes [i.e. stages] of Europe homage owe. 
lie was not of an age, but for all time. 

In 1630 Milton penned in like strains an epitaph on 
‘ the great heir of fame : * 

]Vhat needs my Shihcspcare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in pilid stones ? # 

Or that his hallow'cd rcliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pj-ramid ? 

■ Dear son of memory, great heir of fame. 

What need’s! thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast huilt thpelfa lifelong monument. 

A writer of fine insight who veiled himself under 
the initials I. M. S.' contributed to the Second 

• Cf. the opening line of Matthew Arnold's Sonnet on Shake- 
speare : * 

Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

* These letters have been interpreted as standingfor the inscription 
‘ In Memon'am Scriptoris ' as well as for the name of the writer. In the 

, latter connection, they have been variously and inconclusively read as 
Jasper Mayne (Student), a young Oxford writer ; as John Marston 
(Student or Satirist); and as JohnlMilton*(Senior or Student). 
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Folio of 1632 a splendid eulogy.' The opening lines 
declare ‘ Shakespeare’s freehold ’ to have been 
A mind reflecting ages past, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear 
Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colours’ just extent. 

It was his faculty 

To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates. 

Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where (confused) lie 
Great heaps of niinous mortality. 

Milton and I. M. S. were followed within ten years 
by critics of tastes so varied as the dramatist of 
domesticity Thomas Heywood, the gallant lyrist Sir 
John Suckling, the philosophic and ‘ evcr-incmorable ’ 
John Hales of Eton, and the untiring versifier of the 
stage and court, Sir William D’Avenant. Before 1640 
Hales is said to have triumphantly established, in a 
public dispute held with men of learning in his rooms 
at Eton, the proposition that ‘ there was no subject 
of which any poet ever writ but he could produce it 
much better done in Shakespeare.’ ' Leonard Digges 

' Charles Gildon in 1694, in ‘ Some Reflections on Mr. RjTner’s 
Short View of Tragedy’ which he addressed to Diyden, gives the 
classical version of this incident. ‘ To give the world,’ Gildon informs 
Dryden, ‘ some satisfaction that Shakespear has had as great a Venera- 
tion paid his Excellence by men of unquestion’d parts as this I now 
express of him, I shall give some account of what I have heard from 
your Mouth, Sir, about the noble Triumph he gain'd over all the 
Ancients by the Judgment of the ablest Critics of that time. The 
Matter of Fact (if my Memoiy fail me not) was this. Mr. Hales of Eaton 
affirm’d that he wou’d shew all the Poets of Antiquity outdone by 
Shakespear, in all the Topics, and common places made use of in Poetry. 
The Enemies of Shakespear wou’d by no means yield him so much 
Excellence : so that it came to a Resolution of a trial of skill upon that 
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(in the 1640 edition of the ‘Poems’) asserted that 
every revival of Shakespeare’s plays drew crowds 
to pit, boxes, and galleries alike. At a little later date, 
Shakespeare’s plays were the ‘closet companions' of 
Charles I’s ‘ solitudes/ * 

After the Restoration public taste in England 
veered towards the French and classical dramatic 
models/ Shakespeare’s work was subjected to some 
unfavourable criticism as the product of 
i66i>-i 702. exclusion of art, but the eclipse 

proved more partial and temporary than is commonly 
admitted. The pedantic censure of Thomas Rymer 
on the score of Shakespeare’s indificrcnce to the 
classical canons attracted attention, but awoke in 
England no substantial echo In his * Short View' of 
Tragedy’ (iCg2) Rymer mainly concentrated his 
attention on ‘Othello,’ and reached the eccentric 
conclusion that 'it was ‘a bloody farce without salt or 
savour/ In Pepys's eyes * The Tempest ’ had ‘ no 
great w'it,’ and * Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ was 
‘ the most insipid and ridiculous play ; yet this 

Subject ; the place agreed on for the Disputettas Mr. Hales’s Chamber 
at Eaton; a great many Boohs were sent do\\n by the Enemies of 
this Poet, and on the appointed da) ni) Lord Falkland, Sir John 
Suckling, and all the Persons of Quality that had Wit and Learning, 
and interested theinseUes in the Quarrel, met there, and upon a thorough 
Disquisition of the point, the Judges chose b) agreement out of this 
Learned and Ingenious Assembly unanimously gise the Preference to 
Shakespear And the Greek and Roman Poets were adjudg’d to 
Vail at least their Glor) in that of the English Hero ’ 

' Mihon, TconoflaHn, 1690, pp 9-10 
• Cf. Evelyn’s Dtary, November 26, r66j • ‘I saw Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, plajed, but now the old plajs began to disgust 
the refined age, since IIis Majesty^ being so long abroad ’ 
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exacting critic witnessed thirty-six performances of 
twelve of Shakespeare’s pla5'-s between October ii, 
1660, and February 6, 1668-9, seeing ‘Hamlet’ 
four times, and ‘ Macbeth,’ which he admitted, to be 
‘a most excellent play for variety,’ nine times. 
Dryden’s Dryden, the literary dictator of the day, 
view. repeatedly complained of Shakespeare’s in- 
equalities — ‘ he is the very Janus of poets.’ ’ But in 
almost the same breath Dryden declared that Shake- 
speare was held in as much veneration among English- 
men as .^schylus among the Athenians, and that ‘ he 
was the man who of all modern and perhaps ancient 
poets had the largest and most comprehensive soul. . . . 
When he describes anything, you more than see it — 
you feel it too.’ ^ In 1693, when Sir Godfrey Kneller 
presented Dryden with a copy of the Chandos portrait 
of Shakespeare, the poet acknowledged the gift thus : 

TO SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 

Shakespear, thy Gift, I place before my sight ; 

With awe, I ask his Blessing ere I write ; 

•With Reverence look on his Majestick Face ; 

Proud to be less, but of his Godlike Race. 

His Soul Inspires me, while thy Praise I write, 

And I, like Teitcer., under Ajax fight. 

Writers of Charles II’s reign of such opposite 
temperaments as Margaret Cavendish, duchess of 

' Conquest of Granada, 1672. 

- Essay on Dramatic Foesie, 1668. Some interesting, if more 
qualified, criticism by Dryden also appears in his preface to an adapta- 
tion of ‘Troilusand Cressida’ in 1679. In the prologue to his and 
D’Avenant’s adaptation of ‘ The Tempest’ in 1676, he Avrote : < 

But Shakeipeare's magic could not copied be ; 

Within that circle none durst walk hut he. 
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Newcastle, and Sir Charles Sedley vigorously argued 
for Shakespeare’s supremacy. As a girl the sober 
duchess declares she fell in love with Shakespeare. In 
her ‘ Sociable Letters,* which were published in 1664, 
she enthusiastically, if diffusely, described how Shake- 
speare creates the illusion that he had been ‘ trans- 
formed into every one of those persons he hath 
described,’ and suffered all their emotions. When 
she witnessed one of his tragedies she felt persuaded 
that she was witnessing an episode in real life. 
‘ Indeed,’ she concludes, * Shakespeare had a clear 
judgment, a quick wit, a subtle observation, a deep 
apprehension, and a most eloquent elocution.’ The 
profligate Scdlcy, in a prologue to the ' Wary Widdow,’ 
a comedy by one Higdcn, produced in 1693, apostro- 
phised Shakespeare thus : 

Shackspear whose fniilfull Genius, happy wit 

Was fram’d and iinisht at a lucky hit 

The pride of Nature, and the shame of School?, 

' Bom to Create, and not to Learn from Rules. 

Many adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays were 
contrived to meet current sentiment of a Jess admirable 
type. But they failed efficiently to supersede the 
originals. Dryden and D’Avenant converted ‘The 
Tempest 'into an opera (1670). D’Avenant single- 
handed adapted ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen ’ (1668) and 
Restora ‘ Macbcth ’ (1674). Drydcn dealt similarly 
tion adap- with ‘ Troilus ’ (1679) ; Thomas Duffett with 
tations. < xhe Tempest* (i< 57 S) : Shad well with 
* Timon ’ (1678); Nahum Tate with ‘Richard II’ 
(1681), ‘ Lear ’ (1681), and ‘ Coriolanus ’ (1682) j John 
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Crowrie with ‘Henry VI’ (i68i) ; D’Urfey with ‘ 
beline’ (1682) ; Ravenscroft with ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
(1687) ; Otway with ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ (1692), and 
John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, with ‘Julius 
Csesar ’ (1692). But during the same period the chief 
actor of the day, Thomas Betterton, won his spurs as 
the interpreter of Shakespeare’s leading parts, often 
in unrevised versions. Hamlet was accounted that 
actor’s masterpiece.’ ‘ No succeeding tragedy for 
several years,’ wrote Downes, the prompter at Better- 
ton’s theatre, ‘ got more reputation or money to the 
company than this.’ 

From the accession of Queen Anne to the present 
day the tide of Shakespeare’s reputation, both on the 
From 1702 stage and among critics, has flowed onward 
onwards, almost Uninterruptedly. The censorious 
critic, John Dennis, in his ‘Letters’ on Shakespeare’s 
‘ genius,’ gave his work in 1711 whole-hearted com- 
mendation, and two of the greatest men of letters of 
the eighteenth century, Pope and Johnson, although 
they did not withhold all censure, paid him, as we have 
seen, the homage of becoming his editor. The school 
of textual criticism which Theobald and Capell founded 
in the middle years of the century lias never ceased 
its activity since their day.- Edmund Malone’s devo- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth century to the bio- 

■ Cf. Shakspere's Century of Praise, 1591-1693, New Shakspere 
Sac., ed. Ingleby and Toulmin Smith, 1879 ; and Fresh Albtsions, ed. 
Furnivall, 1886. , « 

- Cf. W. Sidney Walker, Critical Exaviination of the Text op 
Shakespeare, 1S59. 
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graphy of the poet and the contemporary history of 
the stage, secured for him a vast band of disciples, of 
whom Joseph Hunter and John Payne Collier well 
deserve mention. But of all Malone’s successors, James 
Orchard HalUwcll, afterwards Halliwell-Phillipps 
(1820-18S9), has made the most important additions 
to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s biography. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, there arose a third school to expound exclu- 
swely the aesthetic exccUence of the plays. In Its in- 
ception the Esthetic school owed much to the methods 
of Schlegel and other admiring critics of Shakespeare 
in German)jj But Coleridge in his ‘Notes and Lec- 
tures ' ‘ and Hazlitt tn his ‘ Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays’ (1817) are the best representatives 
of the Esthetic school in this or any other country. 
Although Professor Dowden, in his ‘ Shakespeare, his 
Mind and Art ’ ( 1 874), and Mr. Swinburne in his ‘ Study 
of Shakespeare’ (1880), arc worthy followers, Coleridge | 
and HazUtt remain as Esthetic critics unsurpassed. In | 
the effort to supply a fuller interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s works — textual, historical, and Esthetic — two 
publishing societies have done much valuable work. 
‘The Shakespeare Society ’was founded in 1841 by 
Collier, Halliwell, and their friends, and published 
some forty-eight volumes before its dissolution in 1S53. 

’ See Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare and other Poets by S, T. 
Coleridge, now first collected by T. AshtyliZ-^. Coleridge hotly resented | 
the remarl:, which he attribfited to Wordsworth, that a German criife | 
first taught us to think correctly concerning Shakespeare. (Coleridge to \ 
Mndford, i8i8;cf.DykesCampbeU’s memoir of Coleridge, p- cv.) But 
there is much to be said for Wordsworth’s general view (see p. 344, note X ). 
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The New Shakspere Society, which was founded by 
Dr. Furnivall in 1874, issued during the ensuing 
twenty years twenty-seven publications, illustrative 
mainly of the text and of contemporary life and 
literature. 

In 1769 Shakespeare's ‘jubilee’ was celebrated 
for three days (September 6-8) at Stratford, under 
Stratford the direction of Garrick, Dr. Arne, and 
festivals. Boswell. The festivities were repeated 
on a small scale in April 1827 and April 1830, 

‘ The Shakespeare tercentenary festival/ which was 
held at Stratford from April 23 to May 4, 1864, 
claimed to be a national celebration.^ t 

On the English stage the name of every eminent 
actor since Betterton, the great actor of the period 
On the Restoration, has been identified 

English with Shakespearean parts. Steele, writing 
stage. ‘Tatler’ (No. 167) in reference to 

Betterton’s funeral in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey on May 2, 1710, instanced his rendering of 
Othello aS' proof of an unsurpassable talent in 
realising Shakespeare’s subtlest conceptions on the 
stage. One great and welcome innovation in Shake- 
spearean acting is closely associated with Betterton’s 
The first name. He encouraged the substitution, that 
SvTsS was inaugurated by Killigrew, of women for 
'spSSn female parts. The first role that was 

parts. professionally rendered by a woman in a 
public theatre was that of Desdemona in ‘ Othello/ 

' R. E Hunter, Shakespeare and the Tercentenary Celebration 
1S64. 
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apparently on December 8, 1660.* The actress on 
that occasion is said to have been Mrs. Margaret 
Hughes, Prince Rupert's mistress ; but Betterton’s wife, 
who was at first known on the stage as Mrs. Saunder- 
son, was the first actress to present a series of Shake- 
speare’s great female characters. Mrs, Betterton gave 
her husband powerful support, from 1663 onwards, in 
such r61es as Ophelia, Juliet, Queen Catherine, and Lady 
Macbeth. Betterton formed a school of actors who 
carried on his traditions for many years after his death. 
Robert Wilks (1670-1732) as Hamlet, and Barton 
Booth (1681-1733) as Henry VIII and Hotspur, were 
popularly accounted no unworthy successors. Colley 
Cibber (1671-1757) as actor, theatrical manager, and 
dramatic critic, was both a loyal disciple of Betterton 
and a lover of Shakespeare, though his vanity and his 
faith in the ideals of the Restoration incited him to 
perpetrate many outrages on Shakespeare’s text when 
preparing it for theatrical representation. His noto- 
rious adaptation of * Richard III,’ which was first pro- 
duced in 1700, long held the stage to the exclusion of 
the original version. But towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century all earlier efforts to interpret 
Shakespeare in the playhouse were eclipsed in public 
esteem by the concentrated energy and intelligence 
of David Garrick. Garrick's enthusiasm for the poet 

^ ' Thomas Jordan, a very humble poet, wTOte a prologue to notify 

Ihe new procedure, and referred to the absurdity of the old emtom ; 

» FortospeaVtruU>,ineaact,thaiatebccw«en 

Fwtyand fifty, woicbcs of fifteen 
With lionc »o larje and notvo so uncompliant, 

UTien you call Dcssemoita, enitr GtAKT. 
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and his histrionic genius riveted Shakespeare’s hold 
on public taste. His claim to have restored to the 
I stage the text of Shakespeare — purified of Restora- 

i tion defilements — cannot be allowed without serious 

/ 

' qualifications. Garrick had no scruple in presenting 
I D \id plcLys of Shakespeare in versions that he or 
‘ Garrick, his friends had recklessly garbled. He sup- 
1717-1779- ppgj ‘Romeo and Juliet’ with a happy 
ending; he converted the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ into 
the farce of ‘ Katherine and Petruchio/ iff 4 ; he 
introduced radical changes in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ and ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ Nevertheless, no actor has 
won an equally exalted reputation in so vast and 
varied a repertory of Shakespearean roles. His trium- 
phant debut as Richard III in 1^41 was followed by 
equally successful performances of Hamlet, Lear, 
Macbeth, King John, Romeo, Henry IV, lago, 
Leontes, Benedick, and Antony in ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ Garrick was not quite undeservedly 
buried in Westminster Abbey on February i, 1779, at 
the foot of Shakespeare’s statue. 

Garrick was ably seconded by Mrs. Clive (1711- 
1785), Mrs. Cibber (1714-1766), and Mrs. Pritchard 
(i 7 1 1-1768). Mrs. Cibber as Constance in ‘ King John,’ 
and Mrs. Pritchard in Lady Macbeth, excited some- 
thing of the same enthusiasm as Garrick in Richard III 
and Lear. There were, too, contemporary critics who 
judged rival actors to show in certain parts powers 
equal, if not superior, to those of Garrick. Charles 
Macklin (1697 ?-i797) for nearly half a century, from 
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1735 to 1785, gave many hundred performances of a 
masterly rendering of Shylock. ^ The character had, 
for many years previous to Macklin’s assumption of it, 
been allotted to comic actors, but Macklin effective!)’ 
concentrated his enei^ on the tragic significance of 
the part with an effect that Garrick could not surpass, 
Macklin was also reckoned successful in Polonius and 
lago. John Henderson, the Bath Roscius (1747-1785), 
who, like Garrick, was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
derived immense popularity from his representation 
of Falstafif ; while in subordinate characters like 
Mercutio, Slender, Jaqucs, Touchstone, and Sir Toby 
Belch, John^ Palmer (1742?-I798) was held to ap- 
proach perfection. But Garrick was the accredited 
chief of the theatrical profession until his death. He 
was then succeeded in his place of predominance by 
John Philip Kemble, who derived invaluable support 
from his association with one abler than himself, 
his sister, Mrs, Siddons. 

Somewhat stilted and declamatory in speech, 
Kemble enacted a wide range of characters of 
John Shakespearean tragedy with a dignity that 

Kemble, the admiration of Pitt. Sir Walter 

1757-1823. Scott, Charles Lamb, and Leigh '-Hunt. 
Coriolanus was regarded as his masterpiece, but his 
renderings of Hamlet, King John, Wolsey, the Duke in 
‘ Measure for Measure/ Leontes, and Brutus satisfied 
Mrs Samh ^lost exacting canons of contemporary 
sidiions.’ theatrical criticism. Kemble’s sister, Mrs. 
'*755-1831. Siddons, was the greatest actress that Shake- 
speare’s coiintr)'men have known. Her noble and 
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awe-inspiring presentation of Lady Macbeth, her 
Constance, her Queen Katherine, have, according to 
the best testimony, not been equalled even by the 
achievements of the eminent actresses of Franco. 


During the present century the most conspicuous 
histrionic successes in Shakespearean drama have 


Edmund 

Kean, 

1787-1833. 


been won by Edmund Kean, whose trium- 
phant rendering of Shylock on his first ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane Theatre on Januaiy 


26, 1814, is one of the most stirring incidents in the 


history of the English stage. Kean defied the rigid 


convention of the ‘ Kemble School,’ and gave free rein 


to his impetuous passions. Besides Shylock, he ex- 
celled in Richard III, Othello, Hamlet, and Lear. No 


less a critic than Coleridge declared that to see him 
act was like ‘reading Shakespeare by flashes of 
lightning.’ Among other Shakespearean actors of 
Kean’s period a high place was allotted by public 
esteem to George Frederick Cooke (1756-1811), whose 
Richard III, first given in London at Covent Garden 
Theatre, October 31, 1801, was accounted his master- 
piece. Charles Lamb, writing in 1822, declared that 
of all the actors who flourished in his time, Robert 
Bensley ‘ had most of the swell of soul,’ and Lamb 
gave with a fine enthusiasm in his ‘ Essays of Elia ’ 
an analysis (which has become classical) of Bensley’s 
performance of Malvolip. But Bensley’s powers were 
rated more moderately by more experienced play- 
goers.^ Lamb’s praises of Mrs. Jordan (1762-1816) in 
Ophelia, Helena, and Viola in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ are cor- 


* Essays of Elia, ed. Canon Ainger, pp. i8o et seq. 


i 
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roborated by the eulogies of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. 
In the part of Rosalind Mrs. Jordan is reported on 
all sides to have beaten Mrs. Siddons out of the field. 

The torch thus lit by Garrick, by the Kembles, 
by Kean and his contemporaries was worthily kept 
alive by William Charles Macrcady, a cultivated and 
conscientious actor, who, during a professional career 
wiiiain of morc than forty years (1810-1851), as- 
^iCT«dy sumed every great part in Shakespearean 
1793.1873. tragedy. Although Macready lacked the 
classical bearing of Kemble or the intense passion of 
Kean, he won as the interpreter of Shakespeare the 
whole-hearted suffrages of the educated public. Mac- 
ready’s chief associate in women characters was Helen 
Faucit (1820-1898, afterwards Lady Martin), whose 
refined impersonations of Imogen, Beatrice, Juliet, 
and Rosalind form an attractive chapter in the historj* 
of the stage. 

The most notable tribute paid to Shakespeare 
by any actor-manager of recent times was paid by 
Samuel Phelps (1804-1878), who gave during his 
Recent tcnurc of Sadlcr’s Wells Theatre between 
revivals. 1844 and 1862 competent representations of 
all the plays save six ; only ‘Richard II,’ the three 
partsof* Henry’^VI,* * Troiluf: arid CrGSsida,’and*TUus 
Andronicus ’ were omitted. Sir Henry Irving, who since 
1 878 has been ably seconded by Miss Ellen Terry, has 
revived at the Lyceum Theatre between 1874 and 
the present time eleven plays (‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘Othello,’ ‘ Richard HI,’ ' The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Romeo 
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and Juliet,’* King Lear,’ ‘ Henry VIII,’ and * Cymbc- 
line ’), and has given each of them all the advantage 
they can derive from thoughtful acting as well as from 
lavish scenic elaboration.' But theatrical revivals of 
plays of Shakespeare arc in England intermittent, and 
no theatrical manager since Phelps’s retirement has 
) sought systematical!}^ to illustrate on the stage the 
) full range of Shakespearean drama. Far more in 
this direction has been attempted in Germany.^ 
In one respect the history of recent Shakespearean 
representations can be viewed by the literar}'- student 
with unqualified satisfaction. Although some changes 
of text or some rearrangement of the scenes are found 
imperative in all theatrical representations of ShakC' 
speare, a growing public sentiment in England and else- 
where has for many years favoured as loyal an adherence 
to the authorised version of the plays as is practicable 
on the part of theatrical managers ; and the evil tradi- 
tions of the stage which sanctioned the perversions of 
the eighteenth century are happily well-nigh extinct. 

Music and art in England owe much to Shake- 
speare’s influence. From Thomas Morley, Purcell, 
In music Matthew Locke, and Arne to William 
and art. Linley, Sir Henry Bishop, and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, ever}^- distinguished musician has sought to 
improve on his predecessor’s setting of one or more 
of Shakespeare’s songs, or has composed concerted 

* Ha 7 nlet in 1S74-5 and Macbeth in 1888-9 were each performed by 
Sir Henry Irving for 200 nights in uninterrupted succession ; these arf 
the longest continuous runs that any of Shakespeare’s plays are known 
to have enjoyed. 2 See p. 346. 
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music in illustration of some of Im dramatic themes,’ 
In art, tlic publisher John Iloydcll or{;aniscil in 17S7 
a scheme for illustrating scenes in S!ial:csjK*arc's u ork 
by the greatest living EngHdi artists. Some fine 
pictures were the result A hundred and sisty-elght 
were painted in nil, and the artists, wliom Iloj’dcll 
employed, included Sir Joseph KcynoId<, Geor{:c 
Uomney, Thomas Stotharil, John Opic, llcnjamin 
West, James llarrj*, and Ilcnrj* Fuseli All the pictures 
were cxhibitctl from time to lime Ixrtwccn i/Spand 
I So } at a gallcr)* sjiccially built for the purpose in 
Tall Mall, and in 1802 lloydcllpubllslictl a collection of 
engravings of the chief pictures Tlie great series of 
paintings w.fa dispersed by auction in 1805 Few emi- 
nent artists of later date, from Daniel Mnclisc to Sir 
John Millais, Iiatc lacked the ambition to interpret 
some scene or character of Sliakesjwarcan tlrama. 

In America no less cnth«sia.sm for Shakespeare 

lias been manifested than in Kngland ICditors and 

. , critics arc Iiardly less numerous there, and 
InAmmci ... - . ,•< « 

some criticism from American pens, like that 
of Jamas Rus.scll I-owxll, has reached the highest 
litcraiy level. Nowhere, perhaps, has more labour 
been devoted to tlic study of his works than that 
given by Mr. II. II. Furness of Philadelphia to the 
preparation of IiLs ‘New Variorum’ ctlilion. The 
Barton collection of Shakcspearcana in tlic Boston 
Public Library is one of the most \aluablc c'clant, 
and the elaborate critaloguc (187S-S0) contains some 
* Cf. Alfrffl Sknirfftf I/mi/.. iRyS ; m S/ >#'/«*»? 
to Mnsh, 1SS4, New SIuk«]^.tc Sue. 
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2,500 entries. First of Shakespeare’s plays to be 
represented in America, ‘Richard III ’was performed 
in New York in March 1750. More recently Edwin 
Forrest, Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin Booth, Charlotte 
Cushman, and Miss Ada Rehan have maintained 
on the American stage the great traditions of Shake- 
spearean acting ; while Mr. E. A. Abbey has devoted 
high artistic gifts to pictorial representation of scenes 
from the plays. 

The Bible, alone of literary compositions, has been 
translated more frequently or into a greater number 
Transia- languages than the works of Shakespeare, 
tions. xhe progress of his reputation in Germany, 
France, Italy, and Russia was somewhat slow at the 
outset But in Germany the poet has received for 
nearly a century and a half a recognition scarcely less 
pronounced than that accorded him in America and in 
his own country. Three of Shakespeare’s plays, now 
In Ger- Zurich Library, were brought thither 

many. by J. R. Hess from England in 1614. As early 
as 1626 ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ King Lear,’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
were acted at Dresden, and a version of the ‘ Taming 
of The Shrew ’ was played there and elsewhere at the 
end of the seventeenth century. But such mention 
of Shakespeare as is found in German literature 
between 1640 and 1740 only indicates a knowledge 
on the part of German readers either of Dryden’s 
criticisms or of the accounts of him printed in English 
encyclopaedias.^ The earliest sign of a direct acquaint- 

* Cf. T).G.M.OT:\\oS,Unternckt von der teutschen Spmche undPoesie^ 
ICiel, 1682, p. 250. 
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ance with the plays is a poor translation of ‘Julius 
Caesar’ into German by Baron C. W. von Borck, 
formerly Prussian minister in Lxjndon, which was pub- 
lished at Berlin in 1741. A worse rendering of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ followed in 1758. Meanwhile J. C Gott- 
sched (1700-66), an influential man of letters, warmly 
denounced Shakespeare in a review of Von Borck’s 
effort in ‘ Beitrage zur deutschen Sprache ’ and else- 
where. Lessing came without delay to Shakespeare’s 
rescue, and set his reputation, in the estimation of the 
German public, on that exalted pedestal which it has 
not ceased to occupy. It was in 1759, in a journal 
entitled ‘ Litteraturbriefe,’ that Lessing first claimed 
for Shakespeare superiority, not only to the French 
dramatists Racine and Corneille, who hitherto had 
dominated European taste, but to all ancient or 
modern poets. Lessing's doctrine, which he developed 
in his ‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgic ' (Hamburg, 1767, 
3 vols. 8vo), was at once accepted by the poet 
Johann Gottfried Herder in the ‘ Blatter von deutschen 
Art und Kunst,’ 1771. Christopher Martin Wieland 
(1733-1813) in 1762 began a prose translation which 
Johann Joachim Eschenburg (1743-1820) completed 
(Zurich, 13 vols., 1775-84). Between 1797 and 1833 
thereappeared atintervalsthe classical German render- 
ing by August Wilhelm von Schlegel and Ludwig 
^ Tieck, leaders of the romantic school of 

transia- German literature, whose creed embodied, as 
one of its first articles, an unwavering venera- 
tion for Shakespeare. Schlegel translated only seven- 
teen plays, and his workmanship excels that of the 
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rest of the translation. Tieck’s part in the undertaking 
was mainly confined to editing translations by various 
hands. Many other German translations in verse were 
undertaken during the same period — by J. H, Voss 
and his sons (Leipzig, 1818-29), by J. W. O. Benda 
(Leipzig, 1825-6), by J. Korner (Vienna, 1836), by 
A. Bottger (Leipzig, 1836-7), by E. Ortlepp (Stuttgart, 
1838-9), and by A. Keller and M. Rapp (Stuttgart, 
1 843-6). The best of more recent German translations 
is that by a band of poets and eminent men of letters 
including Friedrich von Bodenstedt, Ferdinand von 
Freiligrath, and Paul Heyse (Leipzig, 1867-71, 38 
vols.) Most of these versions have been many times 
reissued, but, despite the high merits of voit Bodenstedt 
and his companions’ performance, Schlegel and Tieck’s 
achievement still holds the field. Schlegel’s lectures on 
‘ Shakespeare and the Drama,’ which were delivered 
at Vienna in 1 808, and were translated into English 
in 1 81 5, are worthy of compai'ison with those of Cole- 
ridge, who owed much to their influence. Wordsworth 
in 1815 declared that Schlegel and his disciples first 
marked out the right road in aesthetic criticism, and 
enjoyed at the moment superiority over all English 
aesthetic critics of Shakespeare.* Subsequently Goethe 

' In his ‘ Essay Supplementary to the Preface ’ in the edition of his 
of 1815 Wordsworth wrote: ‘The Germans, only of foreign 
nations, are approaching towards a knowledge of what he [i.e. Shake- 
speare] is. In some respects they have acquired a superiority over the 
fellow-countrymen of the poet ; for among us, it is a common — I might 
say an established — opinion that Shakespeare is justly praised when he is 
pronounced to be “ a wild irregular genius in whom great faults are com-, 
pensated by great beauties. ” How long may it be before this misconcep- 
tion passes away and it becomes universally acknowledged that the judg- 
ment of Shakespeare . . . is not less admirable than his imagination ?.. .’ 
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poured forth, in his voluminous writings, a mass of 
criticism even more illuminating and appreciative than 
Schlegel’s.* Although Goethe deemed Sliakcspcare’s 
works unsuited to the stage, he adapted ' Romeo and 
Juliet’ for the Weimar Theatre, while Schiller pre- 
pared * Macbeth ’ (Stuttgart, iSoi). Heine published 
in 1 83S charming studies of Shakespeare’s heroines 
(English translation 1 895), and acknowledged only one 
defect in Shakespeare — that he was tin Englishman. 

During the last half-century textual, resthctic, and 
biographical criticism has been pursued in Germany 
with unflagging industry and energy ; and although 
laboured and supcrsubtlc theorising characterises 
much Gcrftian i'csthctic criticism, its mass and variety 
testify to the impressiveness of the appeal that Shakc- 
Modent spcarc's work has made to the German 

German intellect. The efforts to stem the current 
wnlcrson » 1 

Shake- of Shakcspcarcan worship made by the 

realistic critic, Gustav Riimelin.in his ‘Shakc- 
spearestudien ’ (Stuttgart, 1866), and subsequently 
by the dramatist, J. R. Benedix, in ‘Die Shakespearo- 
manie’ (Stuttgart, 1873, 8vo), proved of no effect. 
In studies of the text and metre Nikolaus Delius 
(1813-1888) should, among recent German writers, be 
accorded the first place ; in studies of the biography 
and stage history Friedrich Karl Elze (1821-1889) ; 
in sesthetic studies Friedrich Alexander Theodor 
Kreyssig (1818-1879), author of ‘ Vorlesungcn Uber 
Shakespeare’ (Berlin, 1858 andr874), ‘Shake- 
speare-Fragen ’ (Leipzig, 1871). Ulrici’s ‘Shake- 

* ’Cf. Wilketm Meister. 
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speare’s Dramatic Art’ (first published at Halle in 
1839) and Gervinus’s Commentaries (first published at 
Leipzig in 1848-9), both of which arc familiar in 
English translations, are suggestive but unconvincing 
aesthetic interpretations. The German Shakespeare 
Society, which was founded at Weimar in 1865, has 
published thirty-four year-books (edited successively 
by von Bodenstedt, Delius, Elze, and F. A. Leo) ; each 
contains useful contributions to Shakespearean study. 

Shakespeare has been no less effectually nationa- 
lised on the German stage. The three great actors — ' 
OntheGer- Frederick Ulrich Ludwig Schroeder (1744- 
man stage. 1816) of Hamburg, Ludwig Devrient (1784- 
1833), and his nephew Gustav Emil Devrfent (1803- 
1873) — largely derived their fame from their suc- 
cessful assumptions of Shakespearean characters. 
Another of Ludwig Devrient’s nephews, Eduard 
(1801-1877), also an actor, prepared, with his son 
Otto, an acting German • edition (Leipzig, 1873 and 
following years). An acting edition by Wilhelm 
Oechelhaeuser appeared previously at Berlin in 1871. 
Twenty-eight of the thirty-seven plays assigned to 
Shakespeare are now on recognised lists of German 
acting plays, including all the histories.’ In 1895 as 
many as 706 performances of twenty-five of Shake- 
speare’s plays were given in German theatres.^ In 
1896 no fewer than 910 performances were given of 
twenty-three plays. In 1 897 performances of twenty- 
four plays reached a total of 930— an average of 

' a. Jahrbuch dei Deutsche ShaJcespeare-Gesellschaft iox 1894. 

“ Ibid. 1896, p. 438. 
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nearly three Shakespearean representations a day in 
the German-speaking districts of Europe.’ It is not 
only in capitals like Berlin and Vienna that the 
representations are frequent and popular. In towns 
like Altona, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Ham- 
burg, Magdeburg, and Rostock, Shakespeare is acted 
constantly and the greater number of his dramas is 
regularly kept in rehearsal. * Othello,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘The Taming of the Shrew ’ 
usually prove most attractive. Of the many German 
musical composers who have worked on Shake- 
spearean themes, Mendelssohn (in ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’), Schumann, and Franz Schubert (in setting 
separate s5ngs) have achieved the greatest success. 

In France Shakespeare won recognition after a 
longer struggle than in Germany. Cyrano de Ber- 
1 F ce plagiarised ‘ Cymbeline,’ 

‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ in 
his ‘Agrippina.’ About i68o Nicolas Clement, 
Louis XIV’s librarian, allowed Shakespeare imagina- 

' The exact statistics for 1896 and 1897 were: ‘Othello,’ acted 
135 and 121 times for the respective years ; ‘Hamlet,’ 102 and 91 ; 

‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 95 and 118 ; ‘Taraii^ of the Shrew,’ 91 and 92 ; 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 84 and 62; ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
68 and 92 5 ‘ A Winter’s Tale,’ 49 and 65 ; * Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
47 and 32; ‘Lear,’ 41 and 34; ‘As You Like It,’ 37 and 29; 

‘ Comedy of Errors,’ 29 and 43 ; ‘Julius Csesar,’ 27 and 29 ; ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ 10 and 12 5 ‘ Timon of Athens,’ 7 and O ; * The Tempest,’ S 
and 1; ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 2 and 4 ; ‘ Coriolanus,’ o and 20 5 
‘ Cymbeline,’ o and 4 ; ‘ Richard II,’ 15 and 5 ; ‘ Henrj' IV,’ Part I, 
26 and 23, Part II, 6 and 13 ; * Henry V,’ 4 and 7 ; * Henry VI,’ Part 
I, 3 and 5, Part II, 2 and 25 * Richard III,’ 25 and 26 {Jaltrbuck der 
Deutsche Shakespsare-Gesdlsehaft lot 1897, pp. 306 seq., and for 189S, 
pp. 440 seq.) 
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lion, natural thoughts, and ingenious expression, but 
deplored his obscenity,' Half a century elapsed before 
public attention in France was again directed to Shake- 
speare.^ The Abbe Prevost, in his periodical ‘ Lc Pour 
et Contre ’ (1733 ct seq.), acknowledged his power, 
j But it is to Voltaire that his countrymen owc,ashehim- 
i self boasted, their first effective introduction to .Shakc- 
I speare. Voltaire studied Shakespeare thoroughly on 
his visit to England between 1726 atid 1729, and his 
influence is visible in his own dramas. In his ‘ Lcllre.s 
Philosophiques ’(1731), afterwards reissued as ‘ Lettres 
sur les Anglais,’ 1734 (Nos. xviii. and xix,), and in 
his ‘ Lettre sur la Tragedic’ (1731), he expressed 
admiration for Shakespeare’s genius, but attacked his 
Voltaire’s want of tastc and art. He described him as 
strictures. < jg Corneillc dc Londres, grand fou d’ailleurs 
mais il a dcs morceaux admirables.’ Writing to the 
Abbe des Fontaines in November 1735, Voltaire 
admitted many merits in ‘ Julius Csesar,’ on which he 
published ‘ Observations ’ in 1764. Johnson replied to 
Voltaire’s general criticism in the preface to his edition 
(1765), and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu in 1769 in a sepa- 
rate volume, which was translated into French in 
1777. Diderot made, in his ‘ Encylopedie,’ the first 
stand in France against the Voltairean position, and 
increased opportunities of studying Shakespeare’s 
works increased the poet’s vogue. Twelve plays were 
translated in De la Place’s ‘ Theatre Anglais ’ 

' Jusserand, A French Ambassador, p. 56. 

- Cf. Al. Schmidt, Voltaire's Verdienst von der Einfiihrttng ' 
Shakespeare's in Frankreich, Konigsberg, 1S64. 
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(1745-8). Jcan-Frangois Duds (1733-1816) adapted 
without much insight six plays for the French stage, 
beginning in 1769 with * Hamlet,’ his version of which 
was acted with applause. In 1776 Pierre Le Tourneur 
began a bad prose translation (completed in 1782) of all 
Shakespeare’s plays, and declared him to be ‘ the god 
of the theatre.' Voltaire protested against this estimate 
in a new remonstrance consisting of two letters, of 
which the first was read before the French Academy 
on August 25, 1776. Here Shakespeare was de- 
scribed as a barbarian, whose works a huge dung- 
hill ’ — concealed some pearls. 

Although Voltaire’s censure was rejected by the 
majority of later French critics, it expressed a senti- 
ment born of the genius of the nation, and made an 
impression that was only gradually effaced. Mar- 
montel,La Harpc.Maric-Joscph Chdnicr, and Chateau- 
briand, in his ‘Essai sur Shakespeare,’ 1801, inclined 
French Voltairc’s vicw, but Madame dc Slacl 

aitiCT' wrote effectively on the other side in her 

gradual ^ 

cmanapa- * Dc la Littcraturc,’ 1804 (i. caps. 13, 14, ii. 
Voitairran 5 ). ‘ At this day,’ wrote Wordsworth in 

mflaence i s 1 5, ‘ thc Frcnch critics have abated nothing 
of their aversion to “ this darling of oar nation.” “ The 
English with their bouffon dc Shakespeare " is as 
familiar an expression among them as in thc time of 
Voltaire. Baron Grimm is the only French writer 
who seems to have perceived his infinite superiority 
to the first names of the French theatre ; an advan- 
tage which the Parisian critic owed to his German 
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blood and German education.’ ’ The rcvi.sion of Le 
Tourneur’s translation by Francois Guizot and A. 
Pichot in 1821 gave Shakespeare a frc.sh advantage. 
Paul Duport, in ‘ Essais Litteraircs sur Shakespeare ’ 
(Paris, 1828, 2 vols,), was the last I'rench critic of 
repute to repeat Voltaire’s censure unreservedly. 
Guizot, in his discourse ‘ Sur la Vie ct Ics Qiuvres de 
Shakespeare’ (reprinted separately from the translation 
of 1821), as well as in his ‘ Shakespeare ct son Temps ’ 
(1852) ; Villemain in a general c.ssay,-and Barantcin 
a study of ‘ Hamlet,’ •*’ acknowledge the mightiness of 
Shakespeare’s genius with comparativcl)* few qualifi- 
cations. Other complete translations foyowed — by 
Francisque Michel (1839), by Benjamin Laroche 
(1851), and by Emil Montegut (1867), but the best 
is that in prose by Francois Victor Hugo (1859-66), 
whose father, Victor Hugo the poet, published a 
rhapsodical eulogy in 1864. Alfred Mdzieres’s ‘ Shake- 
speare, ses CEuvres et ses Critiques’ (Paris, i860), 
is a saner appreciation. 

Meanwhile ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othello,’ 
and a few other Shakespearean plays, became stock 
On the pieces on the French stage. A powerful 
French impetus to theatrical representation of Shake- 

Stage. 

speare in France was given by the perform- 
ance in Paris of the chief plays by a strong company 

' Frederic Melchior, Baron Grimm (1723-1807), for some j-ears a 
friend of Rousseau and the correspondent of Diderot and the eticyclo- 
fidistes, scattered many appreciative references to Shakespeare in his 
voluminous Correspov.dance Liit 6 raire Philosophiqjie ct CHtique, e.vtend- 
ing over the period i753-i77o> t:he greater part of which was published 
in 16 vols. 1S12-13. 

- MSlanges Historiqucs, 1S3 iii. 141-87. 

^ Ibid. 1824, iii. 217-34 
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of English actors in the autumn of 1827. ‘ Hamlet ’ 
and ‘ Othello ’ were acted successively by Charles 
Kemble and Macready ; Edmund Kean appeared 
as Richard III, Othello, and Shylock ; Miss Smith- 
son, who became the wife of Hector Berlioz the musi- 
cian, filled the rS/es of Ophelia, Juliet, Desdemona, 
Cordelia, and Portia. French critics were divided as 
to the merits of the performers, but most of them 
were enthusiastic in their commendations of the plays.' 
Alfred de Vigny prepared a version of ‘ Othello’ for 
the Th^atre-Fran^ais in 1829 with eminent success. 
An adaptation of ‘ Hamlet ’ by Alexandre Dumas 
was first pgrformed in 1S47, and a rendering by the 
Chevalier de Chatelain (1864) was often repeated. 
George Sand translated* As You Like It ’ (Paris, 1856) 
for representation by the Com^dic Frangaise on 
April 12, 1856. ‘Lady Macbeth’ has been repre- 
sented in recent years by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
and ‘ Hamlet’ by M. Mounet Sully of the Thd^tre- 
Frangais.- Four French musicians — Berlioz in his 
symphony of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,' Gounod in bis 
opera of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Ambroise Thomas 
in his opera of ‘ Hamlet,’ and Saint-Saens in his 
opera of ' Henry Vfll ' — ^have sought with public 

• Very itvtetesling comments on these peiformances appeared day 

by day in the Paris newspaper GMg. Theywere by Charles Magnin, 
who reprinted them in his Catfseries el Hist^guis el 

LitUraires (Paris, 1843, ii. 62 et seq.) 

* Ch Lacroix, Histoire de Plnfiaatce de Shakesj/eare sur U Thidtre 
1 Francais, 1867 ; Edinburgh Rariew, 1849, pp. 39-77 ; Eire, Essays, 

pp. 193 sq. ; M. Jusserand, Shakepscare en France sous PAnden 
Riqime, Paris, 1S98. 
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approval to interpret musically portions of Shake- 
speare’s work. 

In Italy Shakespeare was little known before the ^ 
present century. Such references as eighteenth-cen- 
tury Italian writers made to him were based 
In itai). remarks by Voltaire.' The French adap- 
tation of ‘ Hamlet ’ by Duels was issued in Italian 
blank verse (Venice, 1774, 8vo). Complete trans- 
lations of all the plays made direct from the English 
were issued by Michele Leoni in verse at Verona in 
1819-22, and by Carlo Rusconi in prose at Padua 
in 1831 (new edit. Turin, 1858-9). ‘Othello’ and 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ have been very ofterj translated 
into Italian separately. The Italian actors, Madame 
Ristori (as Lady Macbeth), Salvini (as Othello), and 
Rossi rank among Shakespeare’s most effective inter- 
preters. Verdi’s operas on Macbeth, Othello, and 
Falstaff (the last two with libretti by Boito), manifest 
close and appreciative study of Shakespeare. 

Two complete translations have been published in 
Dutch ; one in prose by A. S. Kok (Amsterdam 1873- 
^ ^ 1880), the other in verse by Dr. L. A. J. 

Burgersdijk (Leyden, 1884-8, 12 vols.) 

In Eastern Europe, Shakespeare first became 
known through French and German translations. 
Into Russian ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was translated in 
1772, ‘Richard III’ in 1783, and ‘ Julius C^sar’ in 
1786. Sumarakow translated Ducis’ version 
of ‘Hamlet’ in 1784 for stage purposes,^ 
while the Empress Catherine 1 1 adapted the ‘ Merry 

' Cf. Giovanni Andres, DelP 0 }igine, Pi'ogressi e Stato attnale 
tf’ ogni Letleratura, 1782. 


In Russia. 
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Wives ’and ‘King John.’ Numerous versions of all 
the chief plays followed ; and in 1865 there appeared 
at St Petersburg the best translation in verse (direct 
‘from the English), by Nekrasow and Gerbel. A prose 
translation, by N. Ketzcher, begun in 1862, was com- 
pleted in 1879. Gerbel issued a Russian translation 
of the ‘Sonnets’ in 1880, and many critical essays in 
the language, original or^ translated, have been pub- 
lished. Almost every play has been represented in 
Russian on the Russian stage.* 

A Polish version of ‘Hamlet’ was acted at Lem- 
berg in 1797 ; and as many as sixteen plays now 
j p ^ ^ hold a recognised place among Polish acting 
plSys. The standard Polish translation of 
Shakespeare’s collected works appeared at Warsaw 
in 1875 (edited by the Polish poet Kraszewski), and 
is reckoned among the most successful renderings in 
a foreign tongue. 

In Hiingarj’', Shakespeare’s greatest works have 
since the beginning of the century been highly 
jn appreciated by students and by playgoers. 
Hungary. ^ Complete translation into Hungarian 
appeared at Kaschau in 1824. At the National 
Theatre at Budapest no fe%ver than fwenty-two plays 
have been of late years included in the actors’ 
repertory.^ 

' Cf. Neiu Shaksj', Sot. Trans. XS80-5, pt. ii. 431 seq. 

* Cf. Vngarische Rervite (Budapest) Jan. 1881, pp. 81-2; and 
pAugust Greguss’s Skahsfere . . . ehb tbtet: Shakspere pdlydja 
Budapest, 1S80 (an account in Hungarian of Shakespeare’s Life and 
Works). 


A A 
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Other complete translations have been published 
in Bohemian (Prague 1 874), in Swedish (Lund, 1 847- 
inother i8si), in Danish (1845-1850), and Finnish 
countries. (Helsingfors, 1892-5). In Spanish a com-* 

plete translation is in course of publication (Madrid, 
1885 et seq.), and the eminent Spanish critic Menendez 
y Pelayo has set Shakespeare above Calderon. In 
Armenian, although only three plays (‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘As You Like It’) have 
been issued, the ttanslation of the whole is ready for 
the press. Separate plays have appeared in Welsh, 
Portuguese, Friesic, Flemish, Servian, Roumanian, 
Maltese, Ukrainian, Wallachian, Croatian, modern 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Japanese; while a few have 
been rendered into Bengali, Hindustani, Marathi,^ 
Gujarati, Urdu, Kanarese, and other languages of 
India, and have been acted in native theatres. 

• Cf. Macvlillan’s Magazine, May 1880. 
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GENERAL ESTIMATE 

No estimate of Shakespeare’s genius can be 
adequate. In knowledge of human character, in 
General wealth of humouf, in depth of passion, in 
esiiTna\e. fertility of fancy, and in soundness of Judg- 
ment, he has no rival. It is true of him, as of no 
other writer, that his language and versification adapt 
themselves to every phase of sentiment, and sound 
every note in the scale of felicity. Some defects 
are to be acknowledged, but they sink into insignifi- 
cance when measured by the magnitude of his 
achievement Sudden transitions, elliptical expres- 
sions, mixed metaphors, indefensible verbal quibbles, 
and fantastic conceits at times create an atmosphere 
of obscurity. The student is perplexed, too, by obso- 
lete words and by some h'6pelessly corrupt readings. 

But when the whole of Shakespeare's vast work is 
scrutinised with due attention, the glow of his magina- I 
tion is seen to leave few passages wholly unillumined. 
Some of his plots are hastily constructed and incon- 
♦ sistently developed, but the intensity of the interest 
with which he contrives to invest the personality of 
his heroes and heroines triumphs over halting or 
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digressive treatment of the story in which they have 
their being. Although he was versed in the techni- 
calities of stagecraft, he occasionally disregarded its 
elementary conditions. But the success of his pre- 
sentments of human life and character depended 
little on his manipulation of theatrical machinery. 

I His unassailable supremacy springs from the versatile 
; v/orking of his insight and intellect, by virtue of 
which his pen limned with unerring precision almost 
every gradation of thought and emotion that animates 
the living stage of the world. 

Shakespeare's mind, as Hazlitt suggested, con- 
tained within itself the germs of all faculty^and feeling. 
He knew intuitively how every faculty and feeling 
would develop in any conceivable change of fortune. 
Men and women — good or bad, old or young, wise 
or foolish, merry or sad, rich or poor — yielded their • 
secrets to him, and his genius enabled him to give 
being in his pages to all the shapes of humanity that 
present themselves on the highway of life. Each 
of his characters gives voice to thought or passion 
with an individuality and a naturalness that rouse 

Character intelligent playgoer and reader the 

of Shake- illusion that they are overhearing men and 

speare’s , ° 

achieve- women Speak unpremeditatingly among 
themselves, rather than that they are read- 
ing written speeches or hearing written speeches 
recited. The more closely the words are studied, 
the completer the illusion grows. Creatures of the 
imagination — fairies, ghosts witches — are delineated' 
with a like potency, arid the reader or spectator 
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feels instinctively that these supernatural entities 
could not speak, feel, or act othenvise than Shake- 
speare represents them. The creative power of 
poetry was never manifested to such effect as in the 
corporeal semblances in which Shakespeare clad the 
spirits of the air. 

So mighty a faculty sets at naught the common 
limitations of nationality, and in every quarter of the 
Its globe to which civilised life has penetrated 
Shakespeare's power is recognised. All the 
tion. world over, language is applied to his crea- 
tions that ordinarily applies to beings of flesh and 
blood. Hamlet and Othello, Lear and Macbeth, 
Falstaff and Shylock, Brutus and Romeo, Ariel and 
Caliban are studied in almost every civilised tongue 
as if they were historic personalities, and the chief 
of the impressive phrases that fall from their lips are 
rooted in the speech of civilised humanity. To 
Shakespeare the intellect of the world, speaking 
in divers accents, applies with one accord his own 
words : ‘ How noble in reason I how infinite in faculty ! 
in apprehension how like a god 1 ’ 
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I. 

THE EOVnCFS OF I'tOGRAriHCAt. ^HOlVLF.nGF.. 

TMi;scan»inei>sof contcniporar^* rtconh of Slul*o|Kare'*csfr«r » 
has been much ew;;j:cn!ctl. An invcitijrAtion citcndlnj: over I 
C>«-t(Tnt». t»%ccntunei h.ii brouj:l>t io;:cibcr a nuss of ilciaiJ 1 
Mtyricr»ji which far cxfcc<Js lh.it a^cc^'lb)c uj ilie enve of any \ 
K*'u»<{ui. r confcinpomr>' ptofctijonal vrntcr. Neif nJitleit, | 

some import.int linhi arc misjinj:, ami at lome critical points 
appeal to conjecture t' inevitable. Hut iltc fully ascertainw!/ 
facts are numerous tnoush ti* tlcfmc sharply tlic >:cneral tlitcc- 
t'lort that SliaVcipearc* career foUowcib AUhou^jh the clues 
are in some places f-iinh the trail ne»er altogether clmlcs the 
patient invesiiipttor. 

Fuller,’ In his ‘Worthies’ (iC6aX nitemptetl the first hio- 
graphical notice of Shakespeare, with poor results. Aubrey, 
rim iro^*ip**iK ‘ Lives of Eminent Men,' ' baseil his 

rirmiln ampler information on reports communicated to him 
by William IJcestont*/. lOUaX ttn aged actor, whom 
Pr)*dcn called * the chronicle of the stage,' and srhn was ilnubt- 
less in the main it trustworthy witnesv A few additional tlcuils 
were recorded io'.thc •soxnteemh century by the Kcv. John 
Wanl (i62p-i68i), vicar of Stratfor(]>on>AYon from 1662 to 
166S, in a diatj'.and'^ineinoramlum'book written between 1661 
and 1663 (ed..-C.''Ai*^'Stfs'cm, 1839) j by the Res*. William 

* • Gnt fflaltJ In /^tUrt/nm /*/ 

Library, 1813, amt AdmlraNy Sc-«.tienl foT (be CUrendou I'tnadutlns ihcrrrxru 
year by ibe K«v) Ansft*^ *»?».) 
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Fulman, whose manuscripts are at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (with valuable interpolations made before 1708 by the 
Rev. Richard Davies, vicar of Saperton, Gloucestershire) ; by 
John Dowdall, who recorded his e.xperiences of travel through 
Warwickshire in 1693 (London, 1838); and by William Hall, 
who described a visit to Stratford in 1694 (London, 1884, from 
Hall’s letter among the Bodleian MSS.) Phillips in his 
‘Theatrum Poetarum ’ (1675), and Langbaine in his ‘English 
Draniatick Poets’ (1691), confined themselves to elementary 
criticism. In 1709 Nicholas Rowe prefixed to his edition of the 
plays a more ambitious memoir than had yet been attempted, 
and embodied some hitherto unrecorded Stratford and London 
traditions with which the actor Thomas Betterton supplied 
him. A little fresh gossip was collected by William Oldys, 
and was printed from his manuscript ‘Adversaria’ (now in 
the British Museum) as an appendix to Yeowell’s ‘Memoir of 
Oldys,’ 1862. Pope, Johnson, and Steevens, in thp. biographical 
prefaces to their editions, mainly .repeated the narratives oi 
their predecessor, Rowe. 

In the Prolegomena to the Variorum editions of 1803, 1813. 
and especially in that of 1821, there was embodied a mass of 
fresh information derived by Edmund Malone from 
of tS^nhie^* systematic researches among the parochial records 
centSy Stratford, the manuscripts accumulated by the 

actor Alleyn at Dulwich, and official papers of state 
preserved in the public offices in London (now collected in the 
Public Record Office). The available knowledge of Elizabethan 
stage history, as well as of Shakespeare’s biography, was thus 
greatly extended. John Payne Collier, in his ‘ History of 
English Dramatic Poetry’ (1831), in his ‘New Facts’ about 
Shakespeare (1835), his ‘New Particulars’ (1836), and his 
‘Further Particulars’ (1839), and in his editions of Henslowe’s 
‘Diary’ and the ‘Alleyn Papers ’ for the Shakespeare Society, 
^ while occasionally throwing some further light on obscure 
( places, foisted on Shakespeare’s biography a series of ingeniously 
j forged documents which have greatly perplexed succeeding 
i biographers.J. Joseph Hunter in ‘New Illustrations of Shake- 
speare’ (1845) and George Russell French’s -‘ Shakespeareana 

’ See pp, 367-8, ' 
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Genealogica’ {1869) occasionally supplemented Malone’s re- 
searches. James Orchard Halliwell (after\rards Halliwell- 
Phillipps) printed separately, between 1850 and 1884, in various 
privately issued publications, all the Stratford archives and 
extant legal documents bearing on Shakespeare’s career, many 
of them for the first time. In i88i Halliwell-Phillipps began the 
collective publication of materials for a full biography in his 
‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare ; ’ this work was generously 
enlarged in successive editions until it acquired massive propor- 
tions j in the seventh and last edition of 1887 it numbered near 
1,000 pages, hir. Frederick Card Flcay, in his * Shakespeare 
Manual’ (1876), in his ‘Life of Shakcspc.irc ’ {1886X in his 
‘ History of the Stage ’ (1890), and his ‘ Biographical Chronicle 
of the English Drama’ (1891), adds much useful information 
respecting stage history and Shakespeare’s relations with his 
fellow-dramatists, mainly derived from a study of the original / 
editions pf the«plays of Shakespeare and of his contemporaries ; I 
but unfortunately many of Mr. Fleay’s statements and conjee- \ 
tures are unauthenticated. For notices of Stratford, R. B. 
\Vheler’s ‘History and Antiquities’ (1806), John R. Wise’s 
‘ Shakespere, his Birthplace and its Neighbourhood ’ 
to^ (t86i), the present wTitePs ‘Stratford-on-Avon to 

graphy. jjjg Death of Shakespeare’ (1890), and Mrs. C. C. 

Stopes’s ‘Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contemporaries* (1897), 
may be consulted- Wise appends to his volume a tentative 
‘ glossary of words still used in Warwickshire to be found in 
Shakspere.’ The parish registers of Stratford have been edited 
by Mr. Richard Savage for the Parish Registers Society (1898-9). 
Nathan Drake’s ‘Shakespeare and his Times’ (1817) and 
W; Thombury’s ‘Shakespeare’s England’ (1856) collect 
^ much material respecting Shakespeare's social environment 
The chief, monographs on special points in Shakespeare’s 
biography are Dn Richard Farmer’s ‘ Essay on the Learning of 
Specialised ..Shakespeare’ (1767), reprinted in the Variorum 
studiesin editions; Octavius Gilchrist’s ‘Examination of the 
lograp y,^ Charges* . f.*. . of Ben Jonson’s Enmity towards 
^Shakespeare’ (1808); W,,J. Tboms’s ‘Was Shakespeare ever 
a Soldier ?’ {1849), a study based on an erroneous identification 
of the poetAvithanother Wiliam Shakespeare ; Lord Campbell’s 
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Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements considered’ (1859); John 
Charles Bucknill’s ‘ Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare’ (i860) ; 
C. F. Green’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Crab-Tree, with its Legend’ (1862) ; 

C. H. Bi'acebridge’s ‘Shakespeare no Deer-stealer’ (1862); 
William Blades’s ‘Shakspere and Typography’ (1872); and 

D. H. Madden’s ‘ Diarj^ of Master William Silence (Shakespeare 
and Sport),’ 1S97. A full epitome of the biographical informa- 
tion accessible at ^the date of publication is supplied in Karl 

Elze’s ‘Life of Shakespeare ’ (Halle, 1876; English 
translation, 1 888), with which Elze’s ‘Essays’ from 
the publications of the German Shakespeare Society 
(English translation, 1874) are -worth studying. A less ambitious 
effort of the same kind by Samuel Neil (1861) is seriously 
injured by the writer’s acceptance of Collier’s forgeries. Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s ‘Shakspere Primer’ (1877) and his ‘Intro- 
duction to Shakspere’ (1893), and Dr. Fumivall’s ‘Intro- 
duction to the Leopold Shakspere,’ are all usa‘‘ul summaries 
of leading facts. 

Francis Douce’s ‘ Illustrations of Shakespeare’ (1807, new 
edit. 1839), ‘ Shakespeare’s Library’ (ed. J, P. Collier and W. C. 

Hazlitt, 'I875), ‘ Shakespeare’s Plutarch ’ (ed. Skeat, 
swdVof ^^ 75 )) ‘Shakespeare’s Holinshed (ed. W. G. 
plots and Boswell-Stone, 1896) are of service in tracing the 
sources of Shakespeare’s plots. Alexander Schmidt’s 
‘ Shakespeare Lexicon’ (1874^ and Dr. E. A. Abbott’s ‘Shake- 
spearian Grammar’ (1869, iie"' edit. 1893) are valuable aids to 
a study of the text. Useful concordances to the 
dancS* Plays have been prepared by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke 
(1845), to the Poems by Mrs. H. H. Furness 
...(Philadelphia, 1875), and to Plays and Poems, in one volume, 
/with references to numbered lines, by John Bartlett (London 
and New York, 1895).^ A ‘ Handbook Index ’ by J. O. Halliwell 
(privately printed 1 866) gives lists of obsolete words and phrases, 
songs, proverbs, and plants mentioned in the works of Shake- 
speare. An-;.unprinted glossarj^ prepared by Richard Warner 
between i75o;and 1770 is at the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 

* , 'I*'-' * 

' The-earllest attempts at a concordance were A Complete Vcrlal Index to the 
Plays, by F. tjviss (1805), and An Index to the Remarkable Passages and IPords 
by Samuel Ayscough (1827), but these arc now superseded. 


( 
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10472-542) Extensive bibliographies nre given m Lowndes’s 
‘Library Manual’ (ed Bohn), in Fnnr Thimm’s 
^'ap^es ‘Shakespeanana* (1864 and 1871) , m the ‘Encyclo 
paxiia Bntannica,’ 9th edit (skilfully classified b> 
Mr H R. Tedder) , and m the ‘ British Museum Catalogue ’ 
(the Shakespearean entnes m which, comprising 3 680 titles, 
were separatelj published in 1897) 

The valuable publications of the Shakespeare Society, the 
New Shakspere Society, and of the Deutsche Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, comprising contnbutions alike to the 
Cm cal 'esthetic, textual, historical, and biographical studv of 
Shakespeare, arc noticed above (see pp 333 4, 346) 
To the critical studies, on which comment has already been 
made(secp 33^) — vi* Coleridge’s * Notes and Lectures,’ 1883 
Hazlitts ‘Characters of Shakespeare s Plays,’ 1817, Professor 
Dowdens ‘Shakspere his Mind and Art, 1875, and 
Mr A C Swtnbume’s ‘A Study of Shakespeare,’ 1879— there 
maybe added the essays on Sliakcspcarcs heroines rcspectiveh 
bvMrs Jameson m 1833 and Lady Martin m 1883 , Dr Wards 
‘English Dramatic Lueratuie’ (1875, edit 1898), Richard 
G Moulton’s ‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist* (1885), 
‘Shakespeare Studies’ by Thomas Spencer Baynes (1S93), 
F S Boass ‘Shakspere and his Predecessors (1895), and 
Georg Brandes’s ‘ William Shakespeare ’—an elaborately critical 
but somewhat fanciful study — in Danish (Copenhagen, 1893, 
8vo), m German (Leipzig, 1^5), and m English (London, 1S98, 
2vols 8vo) 

The intense interest which Shakespeares life and work have 
long universally excited has tempted unprincipled or sportn ely 
ShaH mischiev ous w nters from time to time to deceive the 
jpear^an pubhc by the forgery of documents purporting to 
forgeries supply ncw information The forgers were espe 
cially active at the end of last century and during the middle 
years of the present century, and their frauds have caused 
students so much perplexity that it may be useful warn them 
, against those Shakespearean forgeries which "have dbteined the 
widest currency ^ 

The earliest forger to obtain notonety was Jplin Jordan 
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(1746-1809), a resident at Stratford-on-Avon, whose most impor- 
tant achievement was the forgeiy of the will of 
John Jordan, Shakespeare’s father; but many other papers in 
174 1 09. I Original Collections on Shakespeare and 

Stratford-on-Avon’ (1780), and ‘Original Memoirs and Histori- 
cal Accounts of the Families of Shakespeare and Hart,’ are 
open to the gravest suspicion.’ 

The best known Shakespearean forger of the eighteenth 
century was William Henry Ireland (1777-1835), a barrister’s 

^ , clerk, who, with the aid of his father, Samuel Ireland 

forgeries, (i74o ?-i 8oo), an author and engraver of some repute, 
produced in 1796 a volume of forged papers claiming 
to relate to Shakespeai-e’s career. The title ran : ‘ Miscellaneous 
Papers and Legal Instruments under the Hand and Seal of 
William Shakespeare, including the tragedy of “ King Lear” and 
a small fragment of “Hamlet” from the original MSS. in the 
possession of Samuel Ireland.’ On April 2, lypO"' Sheridan and 
Kemble produced at Drury Lane Theatre a bombastic tragedy 
in blank verse entitled ‘Vortigern’ under the pretence that it 
was by Shakespeare, and had been recently found among the 
manuscripts of the dramatist that had fallen into the hands of the 
Irelands. The piece, which was published, was the invention of 
young Ireland. The fraud of the Irelands, which for sometime 
deceived a section of the literary public, was finally e.\posed by 
Malone in his valuable ‘ Inquiry^ into the Authenticity of the 
Ireland MSS.’ (1796). Young Ireland afterwards published his 
‘Confessions’ (1805). He had acquired much skill in copying 
Shakespeare’s genuine signature from the facsimile in Steevens’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s works of the mortgage-deed of the 
Blackfriars house of 1612-13,- si’d, besides conforming to that 
style of handwriting in his forged deeds and literary com- 
* positions, he inserted copies of the signature on the title-pages 
of many sixteenth-century books, and often added notes in 
. the same feigned hand on their margins. Numerous sixteenth- 
century volumes embellished by Ireland in this manner are 
extant,, and his forged signatures and marginalia have been 
frequently mistaken for genuine autographs of Shakespeare. * 

' Jordan’s Collections, including this fraudulent will of Shakespeare’s father, 
was printed privately by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps in 1864. = See p. 267. 
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But Ireland’s and Jordan’s frauds are clumsy compared with 
those that belong to the present century Most of the works 
Forgeries relating to the biography of Shakespeare or the 
promulgated historv of the Elizabethan stage produced by John 

by Collier ^ ^ ^ 

and others, Payne Colher, Or Under hts supervision, between 1835 
1833 1849. and 1849 are honeycombed lyith forged references 
to Shakespeare, and many of the foi^enes have been admitted 
unsuspectingly into literary history The chief of these forged ‘ 
papers I arrange below m the order of the dates that have been 
allotted to them by their manufacturers * 

1589 (November) Appeal from the Blackfnars players 
(16 m number) to the Pnvy Council for favour Shake 
speare’s name stands twelfth. From the manuscripts 
at Bndgewater House, belonging to the Earl of 
Ellesmere First printed m Collier’s ‘New Facts 
regarding the Life of Shakespeare,’ 1835 
1596 (July) List of inhabitants of the Liberty of Southwark, 
Shakespeare’s name appearing m the sixth place 
First printed m Collier’s 'Life of Shakespeare,’ 1858, 
p 126 

1596 Petition of the owners and players of the Blackfnars 
Theatre to the Pnvy Council m reply to an alleged 
petition of the inhabitants requesting the closing of the 
playhouse Shakespear^s name is hfth on the list of 
petitioners This forged paper is in the Public Record 
Office, and was first pnnted m Collier’s ‘History of 
English Dramatic Poetry’ (1831), vol 1 p 297, and 
has been constantly repnnted as if it were genuine * 

' Reference has already been made to the character of the manuscript correc 
tions made by Collier lo a copy of the Second Folio of 1632, known as the Perkins 
Folio. See p 312 note 2 The chief authorities on the subject of the Colher for 
genesaje An/iifuirytH/otAeGeKtmtmeisfftA^Jiranuterj/t Cerreclions ih Mr 
J Payne Colhtr t Ann«tatea Shahtfere F«tio,Ki 2 , end ef certain Skaks^ertan 
Documents likewue pvbluhed by Mr Colher, hy H ESA Hamilton, London, 
ii 6 o , A Commute View 0/ the Skaiesfeere Contmersy concerning the Autken 
ticityandGenuinenesso/ManuKrt/lMatteraffeciingt^ Works and Btografky 0/ 
Shaisfere, published by J PayneCeUser at the Fruits of his Researches, by C. M 
Ingleby, LL.D of Tnnity College, Cambndge, London, 1861 , Catalogue o/ihe 
Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyns College of Gods Gift at Dulwich, by ^ 
George F Warner, M A , r88i , Notes on the Life of James Payne Collur, sinlh a 
Complete List of his Works and an Account of such Shakespeare Documents as 
art belteted to be spumous, by Henry B Wheatley, London, 1^84 
’ See Calendar of Stale Papers, Domestic, 1593-7, p 310 
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1596 {circa). A letter signed H. S. (i.e. Henry, Earl of South- 
ampton;, addressed to Sir Thomas Egerton, pmying 
protection for the players of the Blackfriars Theatre, 
and mentioning Burbage and Shakespeare by name. 
First printed in Collier’s ‘Neu- Facts.’ 

1596 (area). A list of sharers in the Blackfriars 7 ‘heatre, 
with the valuation of their property, in whicli Shake- 
speare is credited with four shares, worth 933/. 6.v. Sd. 
This was first printed in Collier’s ‘ New Facts,’ 1S35, 
p. 6, from the Egerton MSS. at Bridgewater House. 

1602 (August 6). Notice of the performance of ‘Othello’ by 
Burbage’s ‘ players’ before Queen Elizabeth when on 
a visit to Sir Thomas Egerton, the lord-keeper, at 
Harefield, in a forged account of disbursements by 
Egerton’s steward, Arthur Mainwaringe, from the 
manuscripts at Bridgewater House, belonging to the 
Earl of Ellesmere. Printed in Collier’s ‘New Par- 
ticulars regarding the Works of Shakespeare,’ 1836, 
and again in Collier’s edition of the ‘ Egerton Papers,’ 
1840 (Camden Society), pp. 342-3. 

1603 (October 3). Mention of ‘Mr. Shakespeare of the 
Globe’ in a letter at Dulwich from Mrs. Alleyn to her 
husband ; part of the letter is genuine. First published 
in Collier’s ‘ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn,’ 1841, p. 63.' 

1604 (April g). List of the names of eleven players of the 
King’s Company fraudulently appended to a genuine 
letter at Dulwich College from the Privy Council 
bidding the Lord Mayor permit perfoiTnances by the 
King’s players. Printed in Collier’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Edward Alleyn,’ 1S41, p. 68.- 

1605 (November-December). Forged entries in Master of 
the Revels’ account-books (now at the Public Record 
Office) of performances at Whitehall by the IGng’s 
players of the ‘Moorof Venice’ — i.e. ‘Othello’ — on No- 
vember I, and of ‘ Measure for Measure’ on December 
26. Printed in Peter Cunningham’s ‘Extracts from 
the Accounts of the Revels at Court ’ (pp. 203-4), pub-^ 

* See Warner’s Catalogue of Duhuich HISS. pp. 24-6, 

■ Ct ibid, pp- 26-7 
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lished by the Shakespeare Society in 1842 Doubt- 
less based on Malone’s trusts orthy memoranda (now 
m the Bodlcim Library) of researches among genuine 
papers formerly at the Audit Office at Somerset 
House' 

1607 Notes of performances of ' Hamlet * and ‘ Richard 1 1 ’ 
by the crews of the \esse!s of the East India Com 
puny's fleet off Sierra Leone First printed m * Narra 
tives of Voyages toivards the North West, 1496 1631,' 
edited by Thomas Rundall for the Hakluyt Soaety, 
1S49, p 23t, from tthat purported to be an exact 
Iranscnpt ‘m the India Office* of the ‘Journal of 
William Keeling,’ captain of one of the \essels m 
the expedition Keeling’s manuscript journal is still 
at the India Office, but the leaves that should contain 
these entries are non, and have Jong been, missing 
from^t 

1609 (January 4) A vvarrant appointing Robert Dabome 
William Shakespeare, and others instructors of the 
Children of the Revels From the lindgevvater 
House MSS first printed in Collier’s ‘New Facts,’ 

1835 

1609 (Apnl 6) List of persons assessed for poor rate m 
Southwark, Apnl 6, 1609, in which Shakespeare’s 
name appears First pnntcd in Colher^s ‘ Memoirs of 
Edward Alleyn,' 1841, p 91 The forged paper is at 
Dulvvich’ 

i6n (November) Forged entries in Master of the Revels* 
account books (now at the Public Record Office) of 
performances at Whitehall by the King’s Players of 
the * Tempest * on November 1, and of the ‘Winter’s 
Tale ’ on Nov ember 5 Pnntcd m Peter Cunningham’s 
‘Extracts from the Revels Accounts,’ p 21a Doubt 
less based on Malontfs trustworthy memoranda of 
researches among genuine papers formerly at the 
Audit Office at Somerset House ’ 

‘ S<« p aj! note x 

* Cf Garnet 9 DehnektlSS ppao 31 

* Se« p. 254 note j 
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II. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEAEE CONTROVERSY. 

The apparent contrast between the homeliness of Shakespeare’s 
Stratford career and the breadth of o]>servation and knowledge 
, ' displayed in his literary' work has evoked the fantastic 

Its source* ^ 

theory that Shakespeare was not the author of the 
literature that passes under his name, and perverse attempts 
have been made to assign his works to his great oontemporary, 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the great contemporary prose-writer, 
philosopher, and lawyer. It is argued that Shakespeare’s plays 
embody a general omniscience (especially a knowledge of law) 
which was possessed by no contemporary except Bacon ; that 
there are many close parallelisms between passages in Shake- 
speare’s and passages in Bacon’s works,' and that Bacon makes 

‘ Most of those that are commonly quoted are phrases in ordinary use by all 
writers of the day. The only point of any interest raised in the argument from 
parallelisms of expression centres about a quotation from Aristotle which Bacon and 
Shakespeare not merely both make, but make in what looks at a first glance to be 
the same erroneous form. Aristotle rvrote in his Nicovtnehean. Ethics, i. 8, tliat 
young -men were unfitted for the study of poliiicnl philosophy. Bacon, in the 
Advancement of Learning (1605), wiote : Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to 
be regarded wherein he saith that young men are not fit auditors of moral philo- 
sophy?’ (bk. ii. p. 2SS, ed. Kitchin). Shakespeare, about 1603, in Troilus and 
Cressida, ii. ii. 166, wrote of ‘ young men whom Aristotle thought unfit to hear moral 
philosophy.’ But the alleged error of substituting moral for political philosophy in 
Aristotle’s text is more apparent than real. By ‘ political ’ philosophj' Aristotle, as 
his icontext amply shows, meant the ethics of civil society, which are hardly distin- 
guishable from what is commonly called ‘ morals.’ In the summarj' paraphrase of 
j Aristotle’s Ethies which was translated into English from the Italian, and published 
> in 1547, the passage to which both Shakespeare and Bacon refer is not rendered 
r literally, but its general drift is given as a warning that moral philosophy is not a fit 
subject for study by youths who are naturally passionate and headstrong. Such 
an interpretation of Aristotle’s language is common among sixteenth and seventeenth 
century writers. Erasmus, in the epistle at the close of his popular Colloguia 
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enigmatic references m his correspondence to secret ‘recrea 
tions* and ‘alphabets’ and concealed poems for winch his 
alleged employment as a concealed dramatist can aloncaccount 
Tobj Matthew wrote to Bacon (as Viscount St. 
jifa^iev’s Albans) at an uncertain date after January 1621 
teller ‘The THost prodigious wit that ever I knew of my 
nation and of this side of the sea is of your Lordship’s name, 
though he be knonn by another* ‘ This unpretending sentence 
IS distorted into conclusne endence that Bacon role works 
of commanding excellence under another’s name, and among 
them probably hhakespeare’s, plays According to the only 
sane interpretation of Matthew's words, his ‘most prodigious 
wit’ was some Englishman named Bacon whom he met abroad 
— probably a pseudonymous Jesuit like most of Matthew’s 
friends (The real surname of Father Thomas Southwell, who 
was a learned Jesuit domioled chiefly in the Low Countries, 
was Bacon *Hc was bom in 1592 at Sculthorpc, near Wal 
smgham, Norfolk, being son of Thomas Bacon of that place, 
and he died at Watten in 1637 ) 

Joseph C» Hart (U b Consul at bania Cruz, /f 1855), in his 
‘Romance of Yachting' (1848), hrst raised doubts of bliake 
speare's authorship There followed m a like temper 
^nenw! ‘Who wrote bhakcspcarc^’ tii ' Chambers’s Journal, 
August 7, 1S52, and an article by Miss Delia. Bacon 
m ‘Putnams' Monthly,’ January 185G On the latter was based 
‘The Philosophy of the Plays of bhakespeare unfolded by 
Delia Bacon,* with a neutral preface by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


(Florence, I33«, Q q)i of endeavour lo wsinuaie »er>ous precepts ‘ into 
ih- minds of young men whom Anslotic ngUlly described ns unfit auditors of moral 
philosophy (' in animos adoincentium, quos rs,cte scripsit Aristoteles midoneos 
auditores etJiicaJ philosophia; Jn a French iransblion of ihe riMict Lj the Comie 
de Plessis, published at Pans in 1553, the passage urrndered'parquoyleieune enfant 
nestsulfisantaudiieur de la saence nvile , and an Cnglish commentator (ma maiiu 
script note written about ifoj inacopyordiebookmiUe British Museum) turned the 
sentence into English thus * Whether a young man may be a fiUe scholler of morall 
philosophic,' In 1631 an Italian essayist, Virgilio Malrezzt, in his preface to his 
Dttcortx se/ra CermLo Tactta, has the remnrle, ' F non i discordante da questa 
mia opinione Arutotele, il qual dice, cbe igtovani non sono huoni ascultatori delle 
*nitrah'{d Spedding, Werkt ef Eaton, i 739, in <to.) 

• Cf Bircb, Lttiert 0/ Eaton, tjSj, p 39 r A foolwh stigSMtion has been made 
that Matthew was referring to Francis I aeon * brother Anthonj, who di-d tn j6ot , 
Sfatthew was writing of a man who was ahee more than twenty years later 
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I London and Boston, 1 857. Miss Delia Bacon, who was the first 
I to spread abroad a spirit of scepticism respecting the established 
facts of Shakespeare’s career, died insane on September 2, 
1859.* Mr. William Henrj' Smith, a resident in London, seems 
' first to have suggested the Baconian hypothesis in ‘ Was Lord 
Bacon the author of Shakespeare’s plays ? — a letter to Lord 
Ellesmere’ (1856), which was republished as ‘Bacon and 
Shakespeare’ (1857). The most learned exponent of this 
strange theory was Nathaniel Holmes, an American lawyer, 
who published at New York in 1866 ‘The Authorship of the 
Plays attributed to Shakespeare,’ a monument of misapplied 
ingenuity (4th edit. 1886, 2 vols.) Bacon’s ‘Promus of Formu- 
laries and Elegancies,’ a commonplace book in Bacon’s hand- 
writing in the British Museum (London, 1883), was first edited 
by Mrs. Henry Pott, a voluminous advocate of the Baconian 
theory ; it contained many words and phrases common to the 
works of Bacon and Shakespeare, and Mrs. Pott*' pressed the 
argument from parallelisms of expression to its extremest 
limits. The Baconian theoiy has found its widest acceptance 
in America. There it achieved its wildest manifestation in the 
book called ‘ The Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s 
bVinerira in the so-called Shakespeare Plays ’ (Chicago 

and London, 1887, 2 vols.), which was the work of 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly of Hastings, Minnesota. The author 
pretended to have discovered among Bacon’s papers a numerical 
cypher which enabled him to pick out letters appearing at certain 
intervals in the pages of Shakespeare’s First Folio, and the 
. . selected letters fonned words and sentences categorically stating 
that Bacon was author of the plays. Many refutations have 
been published of Mr. Donnellys arbitrary and baseless con- 
tention. 

A Bacon Society was founded in London in 1885 to develop 
and promulgate the unintelligible theory, and it inaugurated a 
Extent of magazine (named since May 1893 ‘ Baconiana ’). A 
quarterly periodical also called ‘Baconiana,’ and 
^ issued in the same interest, was established at 
Chicago in 1892. * The Bibliography of the Shakespeare-Bacon ‘ 
Controversy’ by W. H. Wyman, Cincinnati, 1884, gives the - 
' Cf. Life by Theodore Bacon, London, 1888. 
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titles of two hundred and fifty-five books or pamphlets on both 
sides of the subject, published since 1848 ; the list was continued 
during 1886 in ‘ Shakespeariana,* a monthly journal published 
at Philadelphia, and might now be extended to fully twice its 
original number. 

The abundance of the contemporary evidence attesting 
Shakespeare’s responsibility fdr the works published under his 
name gives the Baconian theorj* no rational right to a hearing ; 
while such authentic examples of Bacon’s effort to write verse 
as survive prove beyond all possibility of contradiction that, 
great as he was as a prose WTiter and a philosopher, he was 
incapable of penning any of the poetry assigned to Shake- 
speare. Defective knowledge and illogical or casuistical 'argu- 
ment alone render any other conclusion possible. 
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III. 

THE YOUTHFUL CAREER OF THE EARL OF 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

From the dedicatory epistles addressed by Shakespeare to the 
Earl of Southampton in the opening pages of his two narrative 
poems, ‘Venus and Adonis’ (1593) and ‘Lucrece’ 
aSonami 0 594)7 account given by Sir William 

Sbake- D’Avenant, and recorded by Nicholas< Rowc, of the 
spearc. earl’s liberal bounty to the poet,- and from the 
language of the sonnets, it is abundantly clear that Shakespeare 
enjoyed very friendly relations with Southampton from the lime 
when his genius was nearing its maturity. No contemporaiy 
document or tradition gives the faintest suggestion that Shake- 
speare was the friend or proiSgd of any man of rank other than 
Southampton ; and the student of Shakespeare’s biography has 
reason to ask for some information respecting him who enjoyed 
the exclusive distinction of serving Shakespeare as his patron. 

Southampton was a patron worth cultivating. Both his 
parents came of the New Nobility, and enjoyed vast wealth. 
His father’s father was Lord Chancellor under Henry VIII, 
and when the monastei'ies were dissolved, although he was 
faithful to the old religion, he was granted rich estates in 

Parenta e H^^P^^^re, including the abbeys of Titchfield and 
area age. Beaulieu in the New Forest. He was created Earl 

of Southampton early in Edward VI ’s reign, and, dying shortly 
afterwards, was succeeded by his only son, the father of Shake- 
speare’s friend. The second earl loved magnificence in his 
household. ‘ He was highly reverenced and favoured of all that , 
were of his own rank, and bravely attended and served by the 

' See pp. 4, 77, 127. = See p. 126. 
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best gentlemen of those counties wherein he lived. His muster- 
roll never consisted of four lacqueys and a coachman, but of a 
whole troop of at least a hundred well-mounted gentlemen 
and yeomen.’ ’ The second earl remained a Catholic, like his 
father, and a chnalrous a\o\\al of sympathy with Mary Queen 
of Scots procured him a term of imprisonment m the year 
preceding his distinguished son’s birth At a jouthful age 
he married a lady of fortune, hfary Browne, daughter of the 
first Viscount Montague, also a Catholic. Her portrait, now 
at Welbeck, was painted m her early marned d.aj’S, and 
shows regularly formed features beneath bnght auburn hair 
Two sons and a daughter were the issue of the union Sh.ake 
speare’s fncnd, the second son, was bom at her father’s 
residence, Cowdray House, near Midhurst, on 
I^^V"s73 *573 He was thus Shakespeare’s junior 

by nine > ears and a half * A goodly boy, God bless 
him ’’ exclaimed the gratified father, writing of his birth to a 
fnend.’ But the father barely survived the bo/s infancy He 
died at the early age of thirty-fiae— two da>s before the child’s 
eighth birthday The elder son was already dead. Thus, on 
October 4, 1581, the second and only surviving son became 
third Earl of Southampton, and entered on his great inhen- 
tance * 


As was customary m the case of an infant peer, the little 
earl became a roy.al ward — ‘a child of state’ — and Lord 
Uurgliley, the Prime Minister, acted as the bo^s guardian in 
the Queen’s behalf llurghley had good reason to be satisfied 
rducation ward’s intellectual promise ‘ He spent,’ 

wrote a contemporary, ‘his childhood and other 
younger terms m the study of good letters * At the age of 
tweUe, in the autumn of 1585,110 was admitted to St John’s 
College, Cambndge, ‘the sweetest nurse of knowledge in all 
the University’ Southampton breathed easily the cultured 


■ CeTviselXat]iham,f/anaiiritt6itPe^eti9n 1624 
• Loteley MSS ed A J Kempe, p 340 

’ His mother, after tbirieen years of widowhood, married m 1594 Sir Thomas 
Heneage, vice-chamberlain of Queen Elizabeth's household , hut be died within a 
year, and in 1396 she took a third husband, Sir William Hervey, who distinguished 
himself in military Service to Ireland and was mated a peer as Lord Ilerveyby 
James I 
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atmosphei-e. Next summer he sent his guardian, Burghley, an 
essay in Ciceronian Latin on the somewhat cynical text that 
‘All men are moved to the pursuit of virtue by the hope of 
reward.’ The argument, if unconvincing, is precocious. ‘ Every 
man,’ the boy tells us, ‘no matter how well or how ill endowed 
with the graces of humaniw, whether in the enjoyment of great 
honour or condemned to obscurity, experiences that yearning 
for glory which alone begets virtuous endeavour.’ The paper, 
still preserved at Hatfield, is a model of caligraphy ; every 
letter is shaped with delicate regularity, and betrays a refine- 
ment most uncommon in boys of thirteen.’ Southampton 
remained at the University for some two years, graduating 
M.A. at sixteen in 1589. Thoughout his after life he cherished 
for his college ‘ great love and affection.’ 

Before leaving Cambridge, Southampton entered his name 
at Gray’s Inn. Some knowledge of law was deemed needful in 
one who was to control a landed property that f;as not only 
large already but likely to grow.* Meanwhile he was sedu- 
lously cultivating his literary tastes. He took into his 
‘pay and patronage’ John Florio, the well-known author and 
Italian tutor, and was soon, according to Florio’s testimony, as 
thoroughly versed in Italian as ‘teaching or learning’ could 
make him. 

‘ When he was young,’ wrote a later admirer, ‘ no ornament 
of youth was wanting in him;’ and it was naturally to the 
Court that his friends sent him at an early age to display his 
varied graces. He can hardly have been more than seventeen 
when he was presented to his sovereign. She showed him 
kindly notice, and the Earl of Essex, her brilliant favourite, 
acknowledged his fascination. Thenceforth Essex displayed in 

* By kind peririission of the Marquis of Salisbury I lately copied out this essay at 
Hatfield. 

“ In 1588 his brother-in-law, Thomas Arundel, afterwards first Lord Arundel of 
Wardour (husband of his only sister, Mary), petitioned Lord Burghley to grant him 
an additional tract of the New Forest about his house at Beaulieu. Although in his 
‘ nonage,' Arundel wrote, the Earl was by no means ‘ of the smallest hope.’ Arundel, 
with almost prophetic insight, added that the Earl of Pembroke was Southampton’s 
‘ most feared rival ’ in the competition for the land in question. Arundel was refer- 
ring to the father of that third Earl of Pembroke who, despite the absence of 
evidence, has been described as Shakespeare’s friend of the sonnets (cf. Calendar 
of Hatfield MSS. iii. 365). 
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thirty-seventh anniversaiy of her accession. The poet George 
Peele pictured in blank verse the gorgeous scene, and likened 
the Earl of Southampton to that ancient type of chivahy, Bevis 
of Southampton, so ‘valiant in arms,’ so ‘gentle and debonair,’ 
did he appear to all beholders.^ 

But clouds were rising on this sunlit horizon. Southampton, 
a wealthy peer without brothers or uncles, was the only male 
representative of his house. A lawful heir was essential to the 
entail of his great possessions. Early marriages — child-mar- 
riages — were in vogue in all ranks of society, and South- 
ampton’s mother and guardian regarded matrimony at a 
. tender age as especially incumbent on him in view 
to^maro"'^^ of his rich heritage. When he was seventeen 
Burghley accordingly offered him a wife in the 
person of his granddaughter, Lady Elizabeth Vere, eldest 
daughter of his daughter Anne and of the Earl of Oxford. The 
Countess of Southampton approved the mafch, and told 
Burghley that her son was not averse from it. Her wish was 
father to the thought. Southampton declined to many to 
order, and, to the confusion of his friends, was still a bachelor 
when he came of age in 1594. Nor even then did there seem 
much prospect of his changing his condition. He was in 
some ways as young for his years in inward disposition as in 
outward appearance. Although gentle and amiable in most 
relations of life, he could be childishly self-willed and impulsive, 
and outbursts of anger involved him, at Court and elsewhere, in 
many petty quarrels which were with difficulty settled without 
bloodshed. Despite his rank and %vealth, he was consequently 
accounted by many ladies of far too uncertain a temper 
to sustain marital responsibilities with credit. Lady Bridget 
Manners, sister of his friend the Earl of Rutland, was in 
1594 looking to matrimony for means of release from the 
servitude of a lady-in-waiting to the Queen. Her guardian 
suggested that Southampton or the Earl of Bedford, who was 
intimate with Southampton and exactly of his age, would be 
an eligible suitor. Lady Bridget dissented. Southampton 
and his friend were, she objected, ‘so young,’- ‘fantastical,’* 
and volatile (‘ so easily carried away ’), that should ill fortune 
* Anslonun Ferice. 
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befall her mother, who was ‘her only stay,* she ‘doubted 
their carriage of themselves* She spoke, she said, from 
obsenation * 

In 1595, at two-and twent), Southampton justified Lady 
Bridget’s censure by a public proof of his fallibility The 
intTi e Mistress Vernon (first cousin of the Earl of 

wuh fciia Essex), a passionate beauty of the Court, cast her 
beth Vernon gpgjj Virtue \vas none too stable, and 

in September the scandal spread that Southampton w-is court 
mg her ‘with too much familiant) * 

The entanglement with *his fair mistress* opened a new 
chapter in Southampton’s career, and life's tempests began m 
earnest Either to free himself from his mistress's toils, or to 
divert attention from hts intrigue, he m 1596 withdrew from 
Court and sought sterner occupation Despite hts mistress’s 
lamentations, which the Court gossips dul> chronicled, he played 
a part with ffis friend Essex in the military and naval expedi 
tion to Cadti in 1596 and m that to the Azores m 1597 He 
developed a martial ardour which brought him renown, and 
Mars (his admirers said) vied with Mercury for his allegiance 
He travelled on the Comment, and finally, in 1598, he accepted 
a subordinate phee m the suite of the Queen’s Secretary, Sir 
Robert Cecil, who was going on an embassy to 
Pans But Mistress Vernon was still fated to be his 
evil genius and Southampton learnt while in Pans 
that her condition rendered mamage essential to her decaying 
reputation He hurried to London and, yielding his own 
scruples to herentreaties, secretly made her his wife during the 
few days he stayed m this country The step was full of peril 
To marry a lady of the Court without the Queens consent 
infringed a prerogative of the Crown by which Elizabeth set 
exaggerated store 

Cal o/the Duke ef RutlhnSe MSS i 331 Bamabe Barnes who was one of 
Southamptonspoecicadmirers addressedacnidesonnetlo the Beautiful Lady The 
Lady Bndget Manners in 1593 at ibe same time as he addressed one to South 
ampton Both are appended to Barnes a coUecuon of sonnets and other poems 
ent iXtiParthenefleandParifienofihtKs-f AthtttCamer v 4S6) Barnes apostro- 
phises Lady Bndget as fairest and sweetest 
Of all those sweet and fair flowers 

The pride of chaste Cynthia s [ae Queen Elizabeth s] rich crown 
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proved no congennl field for the exercise of Southampton’s 
energies Quarrels w ith fellow courtiers continued to jeopardise 
hts fortunes With Sir Robert Cecil, with Philip Herbert, Earl of 
Montgomery, and with the Duke of Buckingham he had violent 
disputes It w’as in the schemes for colonismg the New World 
that Southampton found an outlet for his impulsive activity 
He helped to equip expeditions to Virginia, and acted as 
treasurer of the Virginia Companj. The map of the country 
commemorates his labours as a colonial pioneer In his 
honour were named Southampton Hundred, Hampton River, 
and Hampton Roads in Virginia. Fmallj, jn the summer of 
1624, at the age of fiftj one, Southampton, with characteristic 
spirit, took command of a troop of English volunteers which 
was raised to aid the Elector Palatine, husband of James I’s 
daughter Elizabeth, in his struggle with the Emperor and the 
Catholics of Central Europe With him went his eldest son, 
I ord WnothAley Both on landing m the Low Countries were 
attacked by fever The younger man succumbed at once The 
Earl regained sufficient strength to accompany his son’s bod> 
Death on Bergen op Zoom, but there, on November 10, he 
Nov le himself died of a letharg) Father and son were 
both buned in the chance! of the church of Titch 
field, Hampshire, on December 38 Southampton thus outlived 
Shakespeare by more than eight years 
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IV. 

THE EARL OF SOUTHAMPTON AS A LITERARY 

PATRON. 

Southampton’s close relations with men of letters of his 
time give powerful corroboration of the thcor>' that he was the 
patron whom Shakespeare commemorated in the sonnets. From 
earliest to latest manhood — throughout the dissipations of 
Court life, amid the torments that his intrigue cost him, in the 
distractions of war and travel — the earl never ceased to cherish 
the passion for literature which was implanted in him in boy- 
hood. His devotion to his old college, St. JohiVs, is charac- 
teristic. When a new library was in course of construction 
there during the closing years of his life, Southamp- 
fon’saJuec- toil collected books to the value of 360/. wherewith 
lion of books. funiish it. This ‘monument of love,’ as the 

College authorities described the benefaction, may still be seen 
on the shelves of the College libnary. The gift largely consisted 
of illuminated manuscripts — ^books of hours, legends of the 
saints, and medieval chronicles. Southampton caused his son 
to be educated at St. John’s, and his wife e.\pressed to the 
tutors the hope that the boy would ‘ imitate ’ his father ‘ in his 
love to learning and to them.’ 

Even the State papers and business correspondence in 
which Southampton’s career is traced are enlivened by refer- 
ences to his literary interests. Especially refreshing are the 
active signs vouchsafed there of his sympathy -with the great 
birth of English drama. It was with plays that he 
Mbtr/euers joined other noblemen in 1598 in entertaining his 
topoems and chief, Sir Robert Cecil, on the eve of the departure 
for Paris of that embassy in which Southampton 
served Cecil as a secretary. In July following Southampton • 
contrived to enclose in an official despatch from Paris ‘ certain 
songs’ which he was anxious that Sir Robert Sidney, a friend 
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of literary tastes, should share hts delight in reading Twelve 
months later, while Southampton was m Ireland, a letter to him 
from the Countess attested that current literature was an every 
day topic of their pnvate talk ‘All the news I can send you,’ 
she wrote to her husband, ‘ that I think will make you merry, is 
that I read m a letter from London that Sir John Falstaff is, bj 
hismistress Dame Pmtpot, madefatherof a goodly miller’s thumb 
— a boy that’s all head and very little body , but this is a secret ’ ' 
This cryptic sentence proves on the part of both earl and 
countess familianty with Falstaff s adventures m Shakespeare s 
‘ Henry IV,’ where the fat knight apostrophised Mrs Quickly 
as ‘ good pint pot ’ (Pt I ii .v 443) Who the acquaintances 
were about whom the countess jested thus lightly does not 
appear, but that Sir John, the father of ‘the boy that was all 
head and very little body,* was a playful allusion to Sir John's 
creator is by no means beyond the bounds of possibility In 
the letters oj Sir Toby Matthew, many of which were written 
very early m the seventeenth century (although first published 
in 1660), the sobriquet of Sir John F^staff seems to have been 
bestowed on Shakespeare ‘As that excellent author Sir John 
Falstaff sayes, “ what for your busincsse, news, dev ice, foolenc, 
and hbertie, I never dealt belter since 1 was a man “ ’ * 

When, after leaving Ireland, Southampton spent the autumn 
of 1599 m London, it was recorded that he and his friend Lord 
Rutland ‘ come not to Court ’ but ‘ pass away the time merely in 
going to plays every day ’ * U seems that the fas 
the ‘^'nation that the drama had for Southampton and his 
fnends led them to exaggerate the influence that it was 
capable of exerting on the emotions of the multitude South 
ampton and Essex m February i6ot requisitioned and paid for 
the revival of Shakespeartfs * Richard II ’ at the Globe Theatre 
on the day preceding that fixed for their insurrection, in the hope 
that the play scene of the deposition of a king might exate 
the citizens of London to countenance their rebellious design ‘ 
Imprisonment sharpened Southampton’s zest for the theatre 

* Xht onginal letter u at Hatfidd. The whole w printed in Historical Mann 
scripts Commission 3rd Rep. p. 14; 

• • The quotation u a confused rennniscence of FalstalTs remarks in 1 Henry IV 
U IV. Tbelast nine words arena exactqooUtion pFliaes tpo'i 

• Sidney Pafers ii tji. * Sec p $75 
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Within a year of his release from the Towor in 1603 he enter- 
tained Queen Anne of Denmark at his house in llic Strand, 
and Burbage and his fellow players, one of whom was Shake- 
speare, were bidden to present the ‘ old ’ play of ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ whose ‘wit and mirth’ were calculated ‘to please her 
Majesty exceedingly.’ 

But these are merely accidental testimonies to Southampton's 
literary predilections. It is in literature itself, not in the prosaic 
records of his political or domestic life, that the amplest proofs 
survive of his devotion to letters. From the hour that, as a 
handsome and accomplished lad, he joined the Court and made 
London his chief home, authors acknowledged his 
L°iorf appreciation of literar}' effort of almost every quality 
and form. He had in his Italian tutor Florio, whose 
circle of acquaintance inchtded aJJ men of Yncrary yeputation, a 
mentor who allowed no work of promise to escape his observa- 
tion. Every note in the scale of adulation wa^, sounded in 
Southampton’s honour in contemporarj’ prose and verse. Soon 
after the publication, in April 1 593, of Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ with its salutation of Southampton, a more youth- 
„ , ful apprentice to the poet’s craft, Barnabc Barnes, 

P.nrnabe „ , , , , .. • , 

Barnes’sson- Confided to a published sonnet of unrestrained 
net, 1593. fervour his conviction that Southampton’s eyes — 

‘ those heavenly lamps ’ — were the only sources of true poetic 
inspiration. The sonnet, which is superscribed ‘to the Right 
Noble and Virtuous Lord, Heniy', Earl of Southampton,’ runs : 

Receive, sweet Lord, with thy thrice sacred hand 
(Which sacred Muses make their instrument) 

These worthless leaves, which I to thee present, 

(Sprung from a rude and unmanured land) 

That with your countenance graced, they may withstand 
Hundred-eyed Envy’s rough encounterment. 

Whose patronage can give encouragement 
To scorn back-wounding Zoiliis his band. 

Vouchsafe, right virtuous Lord, with gracious eyes 

Those heavenly lamps which give the Muses light, 

VTiich give and take in course that holy fire 

To view my Muse with your judicial sight : 

Whom, when time shall have taught, by flight, to rise 
Shall to thy virtues, of much worth, aspire. 
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Next jeara «nler of greater power, Tom Nash, betnyed 
little less enthusiasm when dedicating to the earl his masterly 
essay in romance *Thc Life of Jack Wilton’ He 
describes Southampton, tvho was then scarcely of 
age, as *a dear lover and cbensher as well of the 
losers of poets as of the poets themselves * ‘ A new brain,’ he 
exclaims, ‘a new wit, a new style, a new soul, wall I get me, to 
canonise yourname to posterity, if in this my first attempt I am 
not taxed of presumption ‘ ' Although ‘Jack Wilton * was the 
first book Nash formally dedicated to Southampton, it is probable 
that Nash had made an earlier bid for the earl’s patronage. In 
a digression at the close of his ‘Pierce Pennilesse ’ he grows 
eloquent in praise of one whom he entitles ' the matchless image 
of honour and magnificent rewarder of vertue, Jove’s eagle 
borne Ganimede, thnee noble Ammtas ’ In a sonnet addressed 
to ‘ this renowned lord,’ who * draws all hearts to his love,’ Nash 
expresses regret that the great poet, Edmund Spenser, had 
omitted to celebrate ‘ so special a pillar of nobility ’ m the senes 
of adulatory sonnets prefixed to the ‘ Facnc Queenc , ’ and in the 
last lines of his sonnet Nash suggests that Spenser suppressed 
the nobleman’s name 

Because few words might not comprise thy fime * 

' See >ash t Werkt, ed. Gro«m v S The whole passage runs How we] Or ill 
1 haue done in it I am ignorant (the eje that sees round about it selte sees not into 
It self*) only your Honours applauding encooragemeat hath power to make me 
arrogant Incomprehensible is the height of your spirit both in heroical resotolion 
and matters of conceit. Vnreprioebly perishetb that booVe whatsoeuer to wast 
paper, which on the diamond rockeof your tudgemeni dtsascerly chanceth to be 
shipwrackt. A dere louer and cheruher you are, as well of the louen of Poets, as 
of Poets them seiues. Amongst their sacred number I dare not ascribe my selfe 
though now and then I speak English that sma! braine 1 haue to no further vse I 
conuert.saue to be kinde to my frends, and faulT to my enemies. A new brain, a 
new wit, a new stile, a new soule will 1 get mee to canonire your narne to postentie 
if in this my first attempt I am not taxed of presumption Of your gracious fauet 
\ despanencAifoT k am not aStogether hames oat.ca-'it, Vour hardship is the 
large spreading branch of rcaown, from whence these my idle leaues seeke to deriue 
their whole nounshing 

* The complimentary title of •Amyntas’ which was naturaJised in English 
literature by Abraham Fraonce s two rendenngsof Tassos /tmrn/a-^ne direct from 
the Italian and the other from the Latin version of Thomas Watson— was apparently 
bestowed by Spenser on the Earl of Derby in his Cc/ih CUuif come Heme usaine 
\1S95) critics assume that Nash referred m Puree Pennilesse to that 

nobleman rather than to Seulhampton But Nash s comparison of bis paragon 
to Ganymede suggests extreme youth, and Southampton was nineleen in 159a 
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Southampton was beyond doubt the nobleman in question. 
It is certain, too, that the Earl of Southampton was among 
the young men for whom Nash, in hojoe of gain, as he admitted, 
penned ‘ amorous villancllos and qui passas.’ One of the least 
reputable of these efforts of Nash survives in an obscene love- 
poem entitled ‘The Choosing of Valentines,’ which may be 
dated in 1595. Not only was this dedicated to Southampton 
in a prefatory sonnet, but in an epilogue, again in the form of a 
sonnet, Nash addressed his young patron as his ‘friend.’’ 

while Derby w.is thirty-three. ‘Ani>utas' .os .n complimentarj' designation was 
widely used by the poets, and was not applied exclusively to any one patron of 
letters. It was bestowed on the poet Watson by Richard Bamfield and by other 
of Watson’s pancgi’rists. 

' Two manuscript copies of the poem, which has not been printed, arc extant 
— one among the Rawlinson poetical manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, and the 
other among the manuscripts in the Inner Temple Library (No. 536). Mr. John S. 
Farmer has kindly sent me transcripts of the opening and concluding dedicatory 
sonnets. The first, which is inscribed ‘ to the right honorable the Lord Sfouthamp- 
ton] ' runs : j, 

Pardon, sweete flower of matchlcs poctryc, 

And fairest bud the red rose eucr bare. 

Although my muse, devorst from deeper care. 

Presents thee with a wanton Elegic. 

Nc blame my verse of loose unchastitye 

For painting forth the things that hidden arc. 

Since all men act what I in speechc declare, 

Onlie induced with varictic. 

Complaints and praises, everj- one can write, 

And passion out their pangs in statlie rimes ; 

But of loucs pleasures none did eucr write. 

That have succeeded in theis latter times. 

Accept of it, deare Lord, in gentle parte. 

And better lines, ere long shall honor thee. 

The poem follows in about three hundred lines, and the manuscript ends with a 
second sonnet addre.sscd by Nash to his patron : 

Thus hath my penne presum’d to please my friend. 

Oh mightst thou lykewisc plc.ase Apollo’s eye. ‘ 

No, Honor brook es no such irapictie. 

Yet Ovid’s wanton muse did not offend. 

He is the fountaine whence my streames do flowe — 

Forgive me if I speak as I was taught ; 

Alike to women, utter all I knowc. 

As longing to unlade so bad a fraught. 

My mynde once purg’d of such lascivious witt, 

With purified words and hallowed verse. 

Thy praises in large volumes shall rehearse. 

That better maie thy grauer view befitt. 

Meanwhile ytt rests, you smile at what I write 
Or for attempting banish me your sight. 

Tho. Nash. 
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Meanwhile, m 1595, the versatUc Genase Markham m 
scribed lo Southampton, in a sonnet, his patriotic poem on Sir 
Richard Grcn\ die’s glonous fight off the Azores 
«mner^95. Markham wosnot Content to acknowledge with Barnes 
the inspiriting force of his patron’s e>es, but with 
blasphemous temerity asserted that the sweetness of his lips, 
which stilled the music of the spheres, delighted the ear of 
Almighty God. Markham’s sonnet runs somewhat haltingly 
thus 


Thou glonous laurel of (be Muses hill 
Whose ej'cs doih crown the most viclonous pen 
Unght lamp of vmuc in whose sacred skill 
Lives all the bliss ofear^enchanung men 
Froni graver subjects of ihy grave assap 
Bend th) courageous thoughts unto these ljnes.>- 
The grave from whence ni) humble Must doth ruse 
True honour s spint m her rough designs— 

And ^fhen the stubborn stroke of my harsh song 
Shall scuonless glide through Almighiy ears 
Vouchsafe (0 sweet it with ih) blessM tongue 
Whose well tuned sound stills music m the spheres 
So shall niy tragic bp be blest by thei 
And from thy lips suck their cttriiii) 


Subsequently Florio, in nssocnlmg the carl's name ivith his 
great Italian English diciionar)— the ‘Worlde of Wordes’ — 
more soberly defined the carl’s phee m the republic 
dr«s°i^ of letters when be wrote ‘As lo me and many more 
the glonous and gracious sunshine of your honour 
hath infused light and life ’ 

The most notable contribution to this chorus of praise 
IS to !&e found, as I base already shorvn, m Shakespeare s 
‘Sonnuts’ 'the same note of eulogy was sounded by men of 
letters until Southampton’s death When he was released 
from prison on James I's accession in Apnl 1603, 
^atwUtions praiscs in poets’ mouths were especially abun 
dant Not only was that grateful incident cele 
'/ ^ brated by Shakespeare m what is probably the 
latest of his sonnets (No cvii), but Samuel Daniel and John 
Davies of Hereford offered the Earl congratulation in more 
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To the same effeci are some twenty poems which were pub- 
lished in 1624, just after Southampton's death, m a volume cn- 
Eiegic* on ‘ Tcares of the Isle of Wight, shed on the Tombe 

Souihamp- of thclr most noble s-alorous and loving Captaine 
^ ■ and Govemour, the right honorable Hcnne, Earl of 

Southampton.’ The keynote is struck in the opening stanza of 
the first poem by one Francis Deale : 

Ye famous poets of the southern isle. 

Strain forth the raptures of j'our tragic muse. 

And wih >*Qur Laureate pens come and compile 
The praises due to this great I.ord • peruse 
His globe of worth, and eie his virtues brave, 

LAe learned Maroes at Mectenas’ grai c 
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V. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THOMAS THORPE 
AND ‘MR. IV. H: 

In 1598 Francis Meres enumerated among Shakespeare’s best 
■known works bis ‘ sngat’d sonnets among bis private friends.’ 
None of Shakespeare’s sonnets are knowm to have been in 
print when Meres wrote, but they rvere doubtless in circulation 
in manuscript. In 1599 two of them were printed for the first 
time by the piratical publisher, ‘William Jaggard, in 
donoftlie^ the Opening .pages of the first edition of 'The 
sonnets in Passionate Pilgrim.’ On January 3, 1599-1600, 
Eleazar Edgar, a publisher of small account, obtained 
a license for the publication of a work bearing the title, ‘ A 
Booke called Amours by J. D., with certein other Sonnetes by 
W. S.’ No book answering this description is extant. In 
any case it is doubtful if Edgar’s venture concerned Shake- 
speare’s ' Sonnets.’ It is more probable that his ‘ W. S.’ was 
William Smith, who had published a collection of sonnets 
entitled ‘ Chloris’ in 1596.^ On May 20, 1609, a license for the 
publication of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets’ was granted by the 
Stationers’ Company to a publisher named Thomas Thorpe, 
and shortly afterwards the complete collection as they have 
reached us was published by Thorpe for the first time. To 


' ‘Amours of J. D.’ were doubtless sonnets by Sir John Davies, of which only a 
few have reached us. There is no ground for J. P. Collier’s suggestion that J. D. 
was a misprint for M. D., i.e. Michael Drayton, who gave the first edition of his^ 
sonnets in 1594 the title of Amours. That word was in France the common 
designation of collections of sonnets (cf. Drayton’s Poems, ed. Collier, Roxburghe 
Club, p. xxv). 
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the volume Thorpe prefixed a dedication in the following 
terms : 

TO THE OHUE BEGETTER OF 
THESE INSUING SO»(NETS 
FIR, W. n.. ALn HABFINESSE 
AND THAT ETERNITIE 
PROMISED 
BT 

OUR EVER'UVINO POET 
WISHETK 

THE WELn-WlSHING 
ADVENTURER IN 
SETTING 
FORTH 

T. T. 

The words are fantastically arranged. In ordinary gram* 
matical order they would run : ♦ The well-wishing adventurer 
in setting foijh [r.e. the publisher} T[homa5} T[horpe} wisheth 
Mr, W. H., the only begetter of these ensuing sonnets, all 
happiness and that eternity promised by our ever-living poet.' 

Few books of the sixteenth or seventeenth century were 
ushered into the world without a dedication. In most cases it 
was the work of the author, but numerous volumes, besides 
Shakespeaie’s ‘ Sonnets,’ are extant in which the publisher (and 
not the author) fills the r$le of dedicator. The cause of the 
substitution is not far to seek. The signing of the dedication 
was an assertion of full and responsible ownership in the 
publication, and the publisher in Shakespeare’s lifetime was the 
full and responsible owner of a publication quite as often as the 
author. The modem conception of copyright had not yet been 
evolved. Whoever in the sixteenth or early seventeenth century 
was in actual possession of a manuscript %%'as for practical 
purposes its full and responsible orvner. Literary work largely 
circulated in manuscript.* Scriveners made a precarious liveli- 
hood by multiplying written copies, and an enterprising pub- 
lisher had many opportunities of becoming the owner of a 
popular book without the author's sanction or knowledge. 
When a volume in the reign of Elizabeth or James I was 
published independently of the author, the publisher exercised 
' See note to p. 63 tupra. 
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“'‘"'baS extending the fieM of cho.c^^^ 

publisher, ^ acquaintance 

^personal friend OS inerc^ade or private Me, and 

hinisomese^ , 'aPtess““ ° ,tat ivas fantastic 

=<--‘r£i:-r.i5r.r..’:2= 

C Mr. W. H. as ^ 

speare’s‘ Sonnets. 
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A stud> of Thorptfs character and career clears the point 
of doubt Thorpe has been described as a native of ^\anvlck 
Thorpes shire, Shakespeare’s county, and a man eminent mhis 
early ife professioD Hc was neither of these things He 
was a nati%e of Bimct in Middlesex, ^vhere his father kept an 
mn, and he himself through thirty years’ experience of the book 
trade held hts oivn nith difficult) in its humblest ranks He 
enjoyed the customary preliminary training* At midsummer 
1584 he ivas apprenticed for nine years to a reputable printer 
and stationer, Richard Watkins.’ Nearly ten years later he 
look up the freedom of the Stationers’ Company, and i\as 
thereby qualihed to set up as a publisher on his oiiai account ° 
He was not destitute of a taste tbr literature , he knen scraps 
of Latin, and recognised a good manuscript when he saw one 
But the ranks of London publishers were oiercronded, and 
such accomplishments as Thorpe possessed were poor com 
pensation fo^a lack of capital or of family connections among 
those already established m the trade ‘ For many years he 
contented himself with an obscure situation as assistant or 
clerk to a stationer more favourably placed 

It was as the self appointed procurer and owner of an un 
printed manusenpt— a recognisedriWrfornovicestofiUinthebook 
trade of the period — that Thorpe made his first distinguishable 
apppearance on the stage of literary history In 1600 there 
fell into his hands m an unexplained manner a written copy of 
H„ Marlowe's unpnnted translation of the first book of 

«hipoftbe ‘ Lucan ’ Thorpe confided his good fortune to Edward 
of Marlowe s Blount, then a stationer's assistant like himself, but 
Lucan better prospects Blount had already achieved 

a modest success in the same capacity of procurer or picker 
up of neglected ‘copy’- In 1598 he became proprietor of 
Marlowe s unfinished and unpublished 'Hero and Leander,' 

* Th« detail* of his career are drawn front Mr Arbers 7 Vo«rerj/f the 
JitgvUrto/t'ktStaUffnert Cemfany 

* Arber u i»4. * Ih ii 723 

* A younger brother, Richard was appreoUced to a stationer, Martin Ensor for 
seven years from August 04 r 39$, but be disappeared before gaining the fceedora of 

, the company e ther dying j-oong or seeking another occupat on (cf Arber s 
Transcnfl 11 213) 

Cf Jt bhegrapk cit I 474 gS where I have given an account of Bio nt s pro 
fessional career in a paper called An FI rabetl an rootseller 
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and found among better-equipped friends in the trade both 
a printer and a publisher for his treasure-trove. Blount 
good-naturedly interested himself in Thorpe’s ‘ find,’ and it 
was through Blount’s good offices that Peter Short undertook 
to print Thorpe’s manuscript of Marlowe’s ‘Lucan,’ and 
Walter Burre agreed to sell it at his shop in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. As owner of the manuscript Thorpe exerted the 
right of choosing a patron for the venture and of supplying the 
Hisdedica- dedicatory epistle. The patron of his choice was 
tor:^ address his friend Blount, and he made the dedication the 
vehicle of his gratitude for the assistance he had 
1600. received. The style of the dedication was 

somewhat bombastic, but Thorpe showed a literary sense when 
he designated Marlowe ‘ that pure elemental wit,’ and a good 
deal of dry humour in offering to ‘ his kind and true friend ’ 
Blount ‘ some few instructions ’ whereby he might accom- 
modate himself to the unaccustomed 7 - 6 le of patrGn.^ For the 
conventional type of patron Thorpe disavowed respect. He 
prefen-ed to place himself under the protection of a friend in 
the trade whose goodwill had already stood him in good stead, 
and was capable of benefiting him hereafter. 

This venture laid the foundation of Thorpe’s fortunes. Three 
years later he was able to place his own name on the title-page 
of two humbler literary prizes — each an insignificant pamphlet 
on current events.'^ Thenceforth for a dozen years his name 
reappeared annually on one, two, or three volumes. After 1614 
his operations were few and far between, and they ceased 
altogether in 1624. He seems to have ended his days in 
poverty, and has been identified with the Thomas Thorpe who 

Thorpe gives a sarcastic description of a typical patron, and amply attests the 
purely commercial relations ordinarily subsisting between dedicator and dedicatee. 
‘ When I bring you the book,’ he advises Blount, ‘ take physic and keep state. As- 
sign me a time by your man to come again. . . . Censure scornfully enough and 
somewhat like a traveller. Commend nothing lest you discredit your (that which 
you would seem to have) judgment. . . . One special virtue in our patrons of these 
days I have promised myself you shall fit excellently, which is to give nothing.’ 
Finally Thorpe, changing his tone, challenges his patron’s love ‘ both in this and, I 
hope, many more succeeding offices.’ 

One gave an account of the Fast India Company's fleet ; the other reported 
a speech delivered by Richard Martin, M.P., to James I at Stamford Hill during 
the royal progress to London. 
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\as granted an a!ms*room m the hospital of Euelme, Oxford 
hire, on December 3, 1635 * 

Thorpe ivas associated with the publication of twenty nine 
rolumes in all,* including Marlowe’s * Lucan , ' but in almost all 
ns operations his personal energies were confined, as m his 
initial enterpnse, to procuring the manuscnpt. For 
harac« ^ short period in 1608 he occupied a shop, The 
jusmess. Tiger’s Head, m St Paul’s Churchyard, and the fact 
vas duly announced on the title pages of three publications 
vhich he issued in that year* But his other undertakings were 
described on their title pages as printed for him bj one stationer 
\nd sold for him by another , and when any address found 
mention at all, it was the shopkeeper’s address, and not his 
own He never enjoyed m permanence the profits or dignity 
of printing his * copy ’ at a press of his own, or selling books on 
premises ofhis oivn, and he can claim the distinction of having 
pursued m this homeless fashion the well defined profession of 
procurer of manuscripts for a longer period than any other 
known member of the Stationers* Company Though many 
others began their career m that capacity, all except Thorpe, 
as far as they can be traced, either developed into printers or 
booksellers, or, failing m that, betook themselves to other trades 

Very few of his wares does Thorpe appear to have procured 
direct from the authors It is true that between 1605 and 1611 
there were issued under his auspices some eight volume^ of 
genuine literary value, including, besides Shakespeare’s ‘ Son 
nets,’ three plays bj Chapman,* four works of Ben Jonson, and 

’ Calendar 0/ state Paperi Domcsltc Senes 1635 p 327 

** '7'wo'oore 'ms name oa Vne tiUe page in 1S03 one in ibo4 , two in J&05 two 
in 1606 two in 1607 , three In 1608 , one in *609 (uc the Sonnets) , three in 
i6io 0 e Htstrxo tnasUXx or the Playwright as well as Healey’s translations), 
two m i6n one m three vn *6*3 two tn t6»4 , two in 1616 one in i6i3 
and finally one in 1624 The last was a new edition of George Chapman s 
Consptracie and Tragedie of Charles Vukf of Byron which Thorpe first published 
in i6o3 

* They were IVtts ABC or a cenfurte of Epigrams (anon ), by R, West of 
Magdalen College Oxford (a copy is in the Bodleura Library) , Chapman s Byron^ 
and Jonson s Masjues of BtacKness and Besuty 

* Chapman and Jonson were rery voluminons authors, and their works were 
sought after by almost all the publishnsof Loodon, many of whom were successful 
m launch ng one or two with or wichont the auUiors sanction Thorpe seems to 
have taken paiiicular care with Jonsons hocdcs Iwt none of Jonson s works fell into 
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Coryat’s ‘Odcombian Banquet.’ But the taint of mysterious 
origin attached to most of his literary properties. He doubtless 
owed them to the exchange of a few pence or shillings with a 
scrivener’s hireling ; and the transaction was not one of which 
the author had cognisance. 

It is quite plain that no negotiation with the author preceded 
the formation of Thorpe’s resolve to publish for the first time 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ in 1609. Had Shakespeare associated 
himself with the enterprise, the world would fortunately have 
been spared Thorpe’s dedication to ‘Mr. W. H;’ ‘T. T.’s’ 
place would have been filled by ‘ W. S.’ The whole transaction 
was in Thorpe’s vein. Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ had been 
Shake- already circulating in manuscript for eleven years ; 
speare’s only two had as yet been printed, and those were 
puWhhers’^^ issued by the pirate publisher, William Jaggard, in 
hands. fraudulently christened volume, ‘ The Passionate 

Pilgrim, by William Shakespeare,’ in 1 599. Shakespeare, ex- 
cept in the case of his two narrative poems, showed utter in- 
difference to all questions touching the publication of his 
works. Of the sixteen plays of his that were published in his 
lifetime, not one was printed with his sanction. He made no 
audible protest when seven contemptible dramas in which he 
had no hand were published with his name or initials on the 
title-page while his fame was at its height. With only one 
publisher of his time, Richard Field, his fellow-townsman, who 
was responsible for the issue of ‘Venus’ and ‘Lucrece,’ is it 
likely that he came into personal relations, and there is nothing 
to show that he maintained relations with Field after the pub- 
lication of ‘ Lucrece ’ in 1594. 

In fitting accord with the circumstance that the publication 
of the ‘ Sonnets ’ was a tradesman’s venture which ignored the 
author’s feelings and rights, Thorpe in both the entry of the 
book in the ‘Stationers’ Registers’ and on its title-page 

Thorpe’s hands before 1605 or after 1608, a minute fraction of Jonson’s literary 
life. It is significant that the author’s dedication— the one certain mark of publica- 
tion with the author’s sanction— appears in only one of the three plays by Chapman 
that Thorpe issued, viz. in Byron. One or two copies of Thorpe’s impression of , 
All Fools have a dedication by the author, but it is absent from most of them. No 
known copy of Thorpe’s edition of Chapman’s Gentleman Usher has any dedica- 
tion. 
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brusquely designated U * Shakespearcs Sonnets,* instead cf 
follo’Mng the more urbane collocation of words m\'amblj 
adopted by hung authors, mi. ‘Sonnets b> William Shale 
speart.* 

In framing the dedication Thorpe followed established 
precedent Initials run not oxer Lhtabetlnn and Jacobean 
•n<«6Mor Printers and publishers, authors .and con 

?nitiib In tnbutors of prefatory commendations « ere all in the 
Inhit of masking themsclxcs behind such s)anbo!s, 
tijs^e^ Patrons figuretl under initials in dcdicattons some 
wt*. nhai less frequentlj than other sharers in the Ijook's 
production Hut the conditions determining the cmplojancnt of 
mxttaU \T\ that reKtwn ucte well defined The cmplojmeni of 
initials m a dedication w-as a recognised mark of a close fncndship 
or intimacy betnecn patron and dedicator It wns a sign that 
the patron's fame was limited to n small circle, and that the 
rci elation ol*his full name was not i matter of interest ton wide 
public Such arc the dominant notes of .almost .all the extant 
dedications m which the patron is addressed b> his initials 
In 1598 Samuel Rowlands addressed the dedication of Ins 
‘IJelraying of Chnsi* to his ‘dcare afTcctcd fntni .^IaIste^ 
H W , gentleman ' An edition of Robert Soullmcn's ‘Short 
Rule of Life ’ which appeared m the same > ear bore a dedication 
addressed ‘to m> dcare affected (nettd ^I (1 r Mr] D S, 
gentleman ’ The poet Richard Uamficld also m the same >car 
dedicated the opening sonnet m his‘ Poems mducrs Humours' 
to his *fncnd Maistcr R L ’ In 1617 Dunstan Gale dedicated 
a pocm,*P>nmus and Tlnsbc,’ to the 'worshipfull his acne 
fnendVi [te Dr] B H » 

There was nothing exceptional in the worth of greeting 
which Thorpe addressed to his patron * Mr W H * Tliej 

’ M*iny ©ihcr Iftsuncc* of {nitiab f sanne «!wl wntftr »t stlly dtlTtinii 

circumiunces w»IJ ©cnir to b!btt«crsphm but all on «i*mIoailen, point to the 
czutcnce of* cIo«e loiimkcy bct«ecn<l«d cMor in<] ded caiee. K. S • (Le. possibly 
Itkbard Stafford »] * Fpljile dedtcslonc befor* Mi Int (Oxford, 1609) w*» 

)n«»b«d‘io bismuch honoured fslhcrS F S AmAM^it/«r Wewew tv An 
OffittluH t« Mr D C kh aurrf&x fjr M // t/fx h Ox (Oxford 

, wa« dedicated to * the honourable and richt vertuout Udi« the Liidie St It Tlu» 

volume publuhed ta the ume year ** Sbaleipeare » SAnnttt, offerv a pertinent 
example of the seneroo* freedom with which tnuuli were acatiercd over the pre 
liminary pas'^a of booVs of the day 
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followed a widely adopted formula. Dedications of the time 
usually consisted of two distinct parts. There was a dedicatory 
epistle, which might touch at any length, in cither verse or 
prose, on the subject of the book and the writer’s relations with 
his patron. But there was usually, in addition, a preliminary 
salutation confined to such a single sentence as Thorpe dis- 
Freq^uency pl^y^d on the first page of his edition of Shakc- 
of wishes for speare’s sonnets. In that preliminaiy sentence the 
and^'^eteT-^ dedicator habitually ‘ wisheth ’ his patron one or 
ratory"greet- of sucli blessings as health, long life, happiness, 
ings- and eternity. ‘A 1 perseverance with soules happi- 

ness’ Thomas Powell ‘wisheth’ the Countess of Kildare on 
the first page of his ‘Passionate Poet’ in i6oi. ‘All happi- 
nes ’ is the greeting of Thomas Watson, the sonnetteer, to his 
patron, the Earl of Oxford, on the threshold of Watson’s ‘ Pas- 
sionate Century of Love.’ There is hardly a book published by 
Robert Greene between 1580 and 1592 that does not open with 
an adjuration before the dedicator)' epistle in the form: ‘To 

Robert Greene wisheth increase of honour with the 

full fruition of perfect felicity.’ 

Thorpe in Shakespeare’s sonnets left the salutation to stand 
alone, and omitted the supplement of a dedicatory epistle ; 
but this, too, was not unusual. There exists an abundance 
of contemporary examples of the dedicatory salutation without 
the sequel of the dedicatory epistle. Edmund Spenser’s 
dedication of the ‘Faerie Queene’ to Elizabeth consists 
solely of the salutation in the form of an assurance that the 
writer ‘consecrates these his labours to live with the eter- 
nitie of her fame.’ Michael Drayton both in his ‘ Idea, 
The Shepheard’s Garland’ (1593), and in his ‘ Poemes Lyrick 
and Pastorall’ (1609), confined his address to his patron to a 
single sentence of salutation.’ Richard Brathwaite in 1611 
exclusively saluted the patron of his ‘Golden Fleece’ with ‘the 
continuance of God’s temporall blessings in this life, with the 
crowne of immortalitie in the world to come ; ’ while in like 
manner he greeted the patron of his ‘ Sonnets and Madrigals ’ 

‘ In the volume of 1593 the words run : ‘ To the nohle and valorous gentleman 
Master Robert Dudley, enriched with all verlues of the minde and worthy of all 
honorable desert. Your most affectionate and devoted Michael Drayton.’ 
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in ll c wir« jxar wiih * ihc pT»p*m c of ijnc» i-itcivt m tV \ 
liff, w!h iht rtn* an* of i n vrnj!t! to f<5*nt.' It vv 
‘ happireis' and*e*cmi'),*orai panf'-ratMha* had 

the «idcst vt>jt.c a- Q*:g the '»n*5CS ^ 'b '*b ib tl t dr b 
catof in the ctfl) jTart of tie >Mc*:‘etntb <ritjr> t<in^jjht 
hii patron’s farojr on l)e fjfai pa/e rf ) * Ik^V. U * 
Tlio’p^ tt-as ICO lelfauertivc to I>e a *'A\j»b ’a'o' 

His addiction to bonba*t anti I «* c'cnicntao appnr' at ^n rf 
literature retonmended to him I’lc pme t ee of irtw*j»na‘ in 
hi4 dedica*o»> laluut on some htjjh lou-t* “p e t'clliibmcnt* 
of the accepted formula luppcsted b) I ii au'b'^f'* *‘nli'*p ' Ir 
hi» ded cation of the ‘ho-ne’i* to * Mr W Jl * h^ jitaftetl on 
th** common formula a reference to iJc imtroMaJi*^ tih cb 
Shabespeare^ after tie habit of co-tmpc»rar> scme*’rc*s, 
promis^ the hero of hii sonnets inthepa^e* tl at succeeded. 
With cluraetenttic maKmlocjuencc, ThcTie ai'ded the <'«om 
lt\e and sujyterOftntor> phme, ‘ptimitcd b> o-jr ever liMr^ 
poet,' to the conventional ded catory wish for hiv patrons 'all 
happiness * and ‘ etemuic * * 

Thorpe, as far ns is knotiT, penned enl) one deilirntirtn 
before that to bhabcipenres ‘Sonnets' Hu dedicator) 
imUn'K* prc'»o*JtI) bmiteil to il e insnipnon 

lUntiT- of Marlonc’s ‘Lucan’ in 1600 to lUo mt, his fnend 
in the trade Tlirec dedica’ions b> TliO'iie survive 

* la ttio, la €W<cau -.5 S/ m* I’/ »l» I f » I, Jj„l 

Frmtirta* Tli?tv* awk*»>^lf it* RuiUf a* *dr»l f«t « • *au 

Li Loairn, bM SuIjB* t9 ’ Su Ave«ul'>« mh! U»cnpnuarrt<t«« VliTi * M>n4ur </ 
lb« i^nUr la iKc »aat yrtt, U //tett/mi Alt ta I'U'vb, k* 

Ujtnlajtlcallj' rToT«.»c*» lliBlji'k loV* iWtiaiil i* t I'^tt e<r^if <rf 

ln% nsmr-U , av Vaiwt s««ai»*v is Sk* ka« »» tt «6tT » / Ut a ri.i iult la 
J«\k« <T7n{>aM« njfx caifliflC I o» «W «i*nt m ef Th-sfo* * t'vtf 

c<tuc3>r4aa4 en;rar*rJti^l »!){« »ccf>.«7j n^«* 

• The M ©fiei Pit4* ihii ihr oilf (kuI ♦! TI 'ip* » uljuiJai vi 

hspp nmU met Witt) InCmrsvVV’tt' rr* 

lti«* il>« 4«Ii<aiof7 U jMtfac*»l It t ic-l at tat^iatim ‘T® '• 

O M »rl»heth at! ^pp.(xtK Ii U furtStf aMitatiial U^thtr Ki.1 (xaUa'Iy 
Thorj** • dtC csliwi 19 ‘ Vfr VV It i i view vSm I « arot* iHb< iat rt at Mnin « 
It w II now be ibsi VViiher alatrj Wf tijr ei tvi iJeniiiilI« 

bnl at a feaiare commwi to icore* of UxAii. Sine Jilt wat fitiitj 

Ccotje Lt4 and aal4 by ItaacU liactaci~tK< tetniti aid p^t> <b«r enn 
Verned !i in the puUmtlin oT ‘VV II • SmU at!! caaDtieciipt— ihtre t> a 
bare chance that VVIthcr had In tnlid *VV |I * (mtinc of 'tail*** Saunden, 
but fifif reecnily pobll»heJ volume* would ba«< ijpjJ ol I fm *!th *I nlUr 1 1 is 
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of a date subsequent to the issue of the ‘ Sonnets/' One of 
these is addressed to John Florio, and the other two to the 
Earl of Pembroke.’ But these three dedications all prefaced 
volumes of translations by one John Healey, whose manuscripts 
had become Thorpe’s prey after the author had emigrated to 
Virginia, where he died shortly after landing. Thorpe chose, he 
tells us, Florio and the Earl of Pembroke as patrons of Healey’s 
unprinted manuscripts because they had been patrons of 
Healey before his expatriation and death. There is evidence to 
prove that in choosing a patron for the ‘ Sonnets,’ and penning 
a dedication for the second time, he pursued the exact procedure 
that he had followed — deliberately and for reasons that he fully 
stated — in his first and only preceding dedicatoiy venture. He 
chose his patron from the circle of his trade associates, and 
it must have been because his patron was a personal friend 
that he addressed him by his initials, ‘ W. H.’ 

Shakespeare’s ’ Sonnets ’ is not the only volumq,of the period 
in the introductory pages of which the initials ‘ "W. H.’ play a 
'\v H’ prominent part. In 1606 one who concealed him- 
signs dedi- self Under the same letters performed for ‘ A Foure- 
Southwell's fould Meditation ’ (a collection of pious poems which 
poems in the Jesuit Robert Southwell left in manuscript at his 
^ ■ death) the identical service that Thorpe performed 

for Marlowe’s ‘ Lucan ’ in 1600, and for Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ 
in 1609. In 1606 Southwell’s manuscript fell into the hands 
of this ‘ W. H.,’ and he published it through the agency of the 
printer, George Eld, and of an insignificant bookseller, Francis 
Burton.* ‘ W. H.,’ in his capacity of owner, supplied the dedi- 
cation with his own pen under his initials. Of the J esuit’s newly 
recovered poems ‘W. H.’ wrote, ‘Long have they lien hidden 


‘ Thbrpe dedicated to Florio Epictetus his Manually and Cebes his Table, out 
oj Greek origiuall by lo. Healey, i6ro. He dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke 
St. Augustine, Of the Citie of God. . . . Englished by I. H., i6io, and a second 
edition of Healey’s Epictetus, t6i6. 

Southwell’s Fourefould Meditation of i6od is a book of excessive rarity, only 
one complete printed copy having been met with in our time. A fragment of the 
only other printed copy known is now in the British Museum. The work was re- 
printed in 1S95, chiefly from an early copy in manuscript, by Mr. Charles Edmonds,;_ 
the accomplished bibliographer, who in a letter to the A ihenauim .on November i, 
1873, suggested for the first time the identity of ‘W. H.,’ the dedicator of 
Southwell’s poem, with Thorpe’s ‘ Mr. W. H.’ 
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in obscuntie, and haply hnd ncier scene the light, hid not 1 
tncere accident conveyed them to my hands But, hiving 
senously peniscd them, loath I was that any vvhoare religiously 
iffected, should be depnved of so great a comfort, as the due 
consideration thereof may bring unto them ’ ‘ \V H ’ chose as 
patron of his venture one Mathew Sinndcrs, Esq , and to the 
dedicatory epistle prefixed a conventional salutation wishing 
Saunders long life and prosperity The greeting vv-rs printed in 

nnri hrvM fhssf * 


To the Right Worfliipfull and 

V ei'hmis Gentleman, Mathew 

Saunders, Efquire 

W.H winieth.withlonglifc.aprofperous 

achieuement of his good dcfircs. 

fhere follows m small type, rcgolirly printed across the page 
dedicatory letter-the frequent sequel of the dedicatory silu’ 
ation-in which the writer, 'WH,- commends the rehgious 
emper of' these meditations' and deprecates the coldness and 
enhtyofhisown ‘conceits' The dedicator signs hSfM 

he bottom of the page 'Your Worships unfainerairectirnatt 

The two books-Southvvell's -Fourefould Meditation' of 
606, and Shakespeare's ‘Sonnets' of 1609-have more m 
ommon than the appearance on the preliminary pageT of ti e 
iitials W H m a prominent place, and of the commnn r 
f dedicatory salutation Both volumes, rt was announLd "" 
re title pages, came from the same press-the press of cStge 

^ -nr 

intmg press. The owner of the Okoh volmne Peter mIvIi 

differently spells b.s name) entered on the first pa« of ihi^n ' ®'‘ 

ndwntmg an ‘epistel dedicatone which be cojfm^ , m h s own 

happiness here and hereafter The words ran tI ih' “T*"**®"** Peetmg 

homas Knevett Esquire Peter Mowle w.sheth the i>e™M «. 

^.hofbodieand soule with continwancc^T^^ in^ r' 

ealh the participation of Iteavenlie happmes, dewrllige aft wor!d« for'ev1r‘‘ 

D D 
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Eld. Eld for many years co-operatcd with Thorpe in business. 
In 1605 he printed for Thorpe Ben Jonson’s ‘Sejanus,’ and in 
each of the years 1607, 1608, 1609, and 1610 at least one of his 
ventures was publicly declared to be a specimen of Eld’s 
typography. Many of Thorpe’s books came forth without any 
mention of the printer ; but Eld’s name figures more frequently 
upon them than that of any other printer. Between 1605 
and 1609 it is likely that Eld printed all Thorpe’s ‘ copy ’ as matter 
of course and that he was in constant relations with him. 

There is little doubt that the ‘W. H.’ of the Southwell 
volume was Mr. William Hall, who, when he procured that 

, manuscript for publication, was an humble auxiliary 
‘W. H.’and . , , • tt • n , 

Mr. William m the publishing army. Hall flits rapidly across the 

stage of literary history. He served an apprentice- 
ship to the printer and stationer John Allde from 1577 to 1584, 
and was admitted to the freedom of the Stationers’ Company in 
the latter year. For the long period of twenty-tf?o years after 
his release from his indentures he was connected with the trade 
in a dependent capacity, doubtless as assistant to a master- 
stationer. When in 1606 the manuscript of Southwell’s poems 
was conveyed to his hands and he adopted the recognised role 
of procurer of their publication, he had not set up in business 
for himself. It was only later in the same year (1606) that he 
obtained the license of the Stationers’ Company to inaugurate 
a press in his own name, and two years passed before he began 
business. In 1608 he obtained for publication a theological 
manuscript which appeared next year with his name on the 
title-page for the first time. This volume constituted the earliest 
credential of his independence. It entitled him to the prefix 
‘ Mr.’ in all social relations. Between 1609 and 1614 he printed 
some twenty volumes, most of them sermons and almost all 
devotional in tone. The most important of his secular under- 
taking was Guillim’s far-famed ‘ Display of Heraldrie,’ a folio 
issued in 1610. In 1612 Hall printed an account of the con- 
viction and execution of a noted pickpocket, John Selman, who 
had been arrested while professionally engaged in the Royal 
Chapel at Whitehall. On the title-page Hall gave his omi namei 
by his initials only. The book was described in bold type as 
‘printed by 1 ¥. H.’ and as on sale at the shop of Thomas 
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Archer in St Pauls Churchyard Hall was a careful printer 
with a healthy dread of misprints, hvX his business dwindled 
after 1613, and, soon disposing of it to one John Beale, he dis 
appeared into private life 

‘ W H ’ are no uncommon initials, and there is more interest 
attaching to the discovery of ‘ Mr W H 's ' position in life and his 
function m relation to the scheme of the publication of the 
‘Sonnets’ than in establishing his full name But there is 
every probability that William Hall, the ‘\V H’ of the 
Southwell dedication, was one and the same person with the 
‘Mr W H ’ of Thorpe’s dedication of the ‘Sonnets ’ No other 
inhabitant of London was habitually Lnoivn to mask himself 
under those letters William Hall was the only man bearing 
those initials who there is reason to suppose was on familiar 
terms with Thorpe ‘ Both were engaged at much the same 
period m London m the same occupation of procuring manu 
scripts for pSblication , both mscnbed their literary treasure 
trove in the common formula to patrons for whom they claimed 
no high rank or distinction, and both engaged the same pnnler 
to print their most valuable pnze 

No condition of the problem of the identity of Thorpe’s 
friend ‘ Mr W H ’ seems ignored by the adoption of the inter 
• TV pretation that he was the future master printer 
William Hall The objection that ‘ Mr W H ’ could 
not have been Thorpe’s friend in trade, because 
while wshing him all happiness and eternity Thorpe 
dubs him ‘ the onhe begetter of these msuing sonnets,' is not 
formidable Thorpe rarely used words with much exactness® 

A bookseller (not a printer) Wilfiam Motmes who was in busutess for himself 
between 1590 and 1615 was the only other member of the Stationers Company bear 
ing at the required dates the initials of \V H Put he was ordmanJy known by 
hu tuTl name and thete ts no indication that he had either professional or private 
relations with Thorpe 

• Slost ofhis dedications are penned in a loose diction of pretentious bombast 
which It IS difficult to interpiel exactly When dedicating in 1610— the year after 
the issue of the Healey s EftcietMt ku Manuall to a true fauorer of for 

ward spirits hfaister John Florio, Thorpe writes of Epictetus s work 'In all 
languages ages byallpencmshigbprued imbraced yea mbosomed It filles not 
jihe hand with leaues but fills ye head with lessons nor would bee held m hand but 
bad by harte to boote He is more senseless than a stocke that hath no good sence 
of this slo cV In the same year, when dedicating Healeys tracsTat on of St 
Ai gust ne s Ci/ir of Cod to the Earl of Pen*l roke Thorpe clumsily refers to 

D D 2 
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It is obvious that he did not employ ‘begetter’ in the ordinary 
sense. ‘Begetter,’ when literally interpreted as applied to a 
literary work, means father, author, producer, and it cannot 
be seriously urged that Thorpe intended to describe ‘ Mr. W. H.’ 
as the author of the ‘Sonnets.’ ‘Begetter’ has been used in 
the figurative sense of inspircr, and it is often assumed that by 
‘ onlie begetter ’ Thorpe meant ‘ sole inspirer,’ and that by the 
use of those words he intended to hint at the close relations 
subsisting between ‘W. H. ’ and Shakespeare in the dramatist’s 
early life; but that interpretation presents numberless difficulties. 
It was contrai7 to Thorpe’s aims in business to invest a dedica- 
tion with any cryptic significance, and thus mystify his customers. 
Moreover, his career and the circumstances under which he 
became the publisher of the sonnets confute the assumption that 
he was in such relations with Shakespeare or with Shake- 
speare’s associates as would give him any knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s early career that was not public p-roperty. All 
that Thorpe — the struggling pirate-publisher, ‘ the well-wishing 
adventurer in setting forth ’ wares mysteriously come by — knew 
or probably cared to know, of Shakespeare was that he was the 
most popular and honoured of the literary producers of the day. 
When Thorpe had the luck to acquire surreptitiously an un- 
printed manuscript by ‘ our ever-living poet,’ it was not in the 
great man’s circle of friends or patrons, to which hitherto he had 
had no access, that he was likely to seek his own patron. 
Elementary considerations of prudence impelled him to publish 
his treasure-trove with all expedition, and not disclose his design 
prematurely to one who might possibly take steps to hinder its 
fulfilment. But that Thorpe had no ‘ inspirer ’ of the ‘ Sonnets ’ 
in his mind when he addressed himself to ‘ Mr. W. H.’ is 
finally proved by the circumstance that the only identifiable 
male ‘inspirer’ of the poems was the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom the initials ‘ W. H.’ do not apply. 

Of the figurative meanings set in Elizabethan English on the 
word ‘begetter,’ that of ‘inspirer’ is by no means the only one 

Pembroke’s patronage of Healey’s earlier efforts in translation thus : ‘ He that 
against detraction beyond expectation, then found your sweete patronage in 
matter of small moment without distrust or disturbance, in this work of more weight, 
as he approoued his more abilitie, so would not but expect your Honours more 
acceptance. 
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or the most common. ‘ Beget ’ was not infrequently employed 
in the attenuated sense of ‘get,’ ‘procure,’ or ‘obtain,’ a sense 
which is easily deducible from the original one of ‘bring 
into being.’ Hamlet, when addressing the players, bids them 
‘in the very whirlwind of passion acquire and beget a tem- 
perance that may give it smoothness.* ‘ I have some cousins 
german at Court,’ wrote Dekker in 1602, in his ‘Satiro-Mastix,’ 
‘[that] shall beget you the reversion of the Master of the King’s 
Revels.’ ‘Mr. W. H.,’ whom Thorpe described as ‘the onlie 
begetter of these insuing sonnets,’ was in all probability the 
acquirer or procurer of the manuscript, who, figuratively speak- 
ing, brought the book into being either by first placing the 
manuscript in Thorpe’s hands or by pointing out the means 
by which a copy might be acquired. To assign 'such signifi- 
cance to the word ‘begetter’ rvas entirely in Thorpe’s vein.’ 
Thorpe described his r&U in the piratical enterprise of the 
‘Sonnets’ as^hat of ‘the well-wishing adventurer in setting 
forth,* i.e, the hopeful speculator in the scheme. ‘Mr. \V. H.‘ 
doubtless played the almost equally important part— one as 
well known then as now in commercial operations — of the 
‘ vendor ’ of the property to be exploited. 

' This is the sense allocted to the word in the great Variorum edition of lift by 
Malone’s disciple, James Boswell the younger, who, iSie his master, was a bibtio> 
graphical expert of the highest authority. The fact that the eighteenth<entury 
commentators— men like Malone and Steevens — wbo were thoroughly well versed in 
the literary hUtory of the sixteenth century, should have failed to recognise any con- 
nection between ‘ Mr. W. H.'and Shakespeare’s personal history is in itself a very 
strong argument against the interpretation fobted on the dedication during the 
present century by writers who have no pretensions to be reckoned the equals of 
Malone and Steevens as literary arcbarologists. 
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‘ MU. WILLIAM Herbert: 

For fully sixty years it has been very generally assumed 
that Shakespeare addressed the bulk of his sonnets to the 
O ■ in fth Pembroke. This theor>’ owes its 

notion Slat Origin to a speciously lucky guess which was first 
stands for^ ' disclosed to the public in 1832, and won for a time 
^irAViiliam almost universal, acceptance.’ Thorpe’s form of 
' address was held to justify the mistaken inference 
that, whoever ‘ Mr. W. H.’ may have been, he ana no other was 
the hero of the allpged story of the poems ; and the corner- 
stone of the Pembroke theory was the assumption that the 
letters ‘ Mr. W. H.’ in the dedication did duty for the words 
‘ Mr. William Herbert,’ by which name the (third) Earl of Pem- 
broke was represented as having been known in youth. The 

' James Boaden, a journalist and the biographer of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
was the first to .suggest the Pembroke theory in a letter to the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1832. A few months later Mr. James Heywood Bright wrote to the 
magazine claiming to have reached the same conclusion as early as i8ig, although 
he had not published it. Boaden re-stated the Pembroke theory in a volume on 
• Shakespeare’s Sennets which he published in 1837. C. Armitage Brown adopted 
it in 1838 in his Shakespeare's Autobiographical Poems. The Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
who accepted the theory without qualification, significantly pointed out in his Nesu 
Illustrations of Shakespeare in 1845 (ii. 346) that it had not occurred to any of the 
writers in the great Variorum editions of Shakespeare, nor to critics so acute in 
matters of literary history as Malone or George Chalmers. The theory is treated 
as proved fact in many recent literary manuals. Of its .supporters at the date of 
writing the most ardent is Mr. Thomas Tyler, who published an edition of the 
sonnets in 1890, and there further advanced a claim to identify the ‘dark lady’ of 
the sonnets with Mary Fitton, a lady of the Court and the Earl of Pembroke’s 
mistress. Mr. Tyler has endeavoured to substantiate both the Pembroke and the 
Fitton theories, by merely repeating his original arguments, in a pamphlet which 
appeared in April of this year under the title of The Herbert-FUton Theory; a. 
Reply [i.e. to criticisms of the theories bj' Lady Newdegate and by myself]. The 
Pembroke theory, whose adherents have dwindled of late, will henceforih be 
' relegated, I trust, to the category of popular delusions. 
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originators of the theory ciatmed to discover- in the Earl of 
Pembroke the only young m.m of rank and wealth to whom the 
initials ‘W. H.' applied at the needful dates. In thus inter*- 
preting the initials, the Pembroke theorists made a blunder 
that proves on examination to be fatal to. their whole con- 
tention. 

The nobleman under consideration succeeded to the earl- 
dom of Pembroke on his father's death on January 19, t6oi 
TbeEaitof (N- S.), whcn he was twenty ycafs and nine months 
Pembrote old, and from that date it is unquestioned that he was 
always kno\%7i by his la^vfui title. Hut it has been 
bertinjouth. overlooked that the designation ‘ Mr. William 
Herbert,’ for which the initials *Mr. W. H.’-havc been long 
held to stand, could never in the mind of Thomas Thorpe or 
any other contemporary' have denominated the Earl at any 
moment of his career. When he came into the world on 
April 9, i58q» his father had been (the second) Earl of Pem- 
broke for ten years, and he, as the eldest son, was from the 
hour of his birth known in all relations of life— even in the 
baptismal entry in the parish register— by the title of Lord 
Herbert, and by no other. During the lifetime of his father 
and his own minority several references were made to him in 
the extant correspondence of friends of wirying degrees of 
intimacy. He is called by them, without exception, * my Lord 
Herbert,* ‘the Lord Herbert,’ or ‘Lord Herbert.” It is true 
that as the eldest son of an c.irl he held the title by courtesy, 
but for all practical purposes it was as well recognised in com- 
mon speech as if he had been a peer in his own right. No one 
nowadays would addicss in current parlance, or even entertain 
the conception of, Viscount Cranborne, the heir of the present 
Prime Minister, as ‘ Mr. J. C.’or ‘ Mr. James Cecil.* It is no more 
legitimate to assert that it would ha\e occurred to an EHra- 
bethan “least of all to a personal acquaintance or to a publisher 

' Ci. Pa/tr*, CoUins, i. 353. 'My Lord (of Pembroke) Wmself wiili 

my L»rd llarbtrt (is) come up to see the Queen ’ (Rowland VVhjte to Sir Robert 
Sydney, October 8, *591), and again p. 561 (Xoveniber i 5 , 1595); and p. 37a 
^{December 5, 1595). John Chaniberlain wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton on .Nugust f, 
JS'M. ‘ ^ oun^ Lord llarierl, Sir HcnmCaik, and Sir NViSJiatn NVoodhousc, .Me all 
ill election at Court, who shall set the U»l legge roremosl.' Chaiuberl.ritdt LtUert 
ICimdcn So..,), p. 57 
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who stood toward his patron in the relation of a personal 
dependent — to describe ‘young Lord Herbert,’ of Elizabeth's 
reign, as ‘ Mr. William Herbert.’ A lawyer, who in the w.ay of 
business might have to mention the young lord's name in a 
legal document, would have entered it as ‘ William Herbert, 
commonly called Lord Herbert.' 'I'hc appellation ‘Mr.’ w.is 
not used loosely then as now, but indicated a precise social 
grade. Thorpe's employment of the prefi-v ‘ Mr.' without rpiali* 
fication is in itself fat.al to the pretension that any lord, whether 
by right or courtesy, was intended.' 

Proof is at band to establish that Tliorpc was under no 
misapprehension as to the proper appellation of the Isarl of 
Thorpe’s Pembroke, and was incapable of venturing on the 
meaningless misnomer of ‘ Mr. W, H.' Insignificant 
Ewi' of' ' publisher though he was, and sceptical ns he was of 
PemhroVe. merits of nohlc patrons, he was not proof against 
the temptation, when an opportunity was directly ofiferedhim, of 
adorning the prefatory pages of a publication with the name 
of a nobleman, who enjoyed the high official station, the literary 
culture, and the social influence of the third Earl of Pembroke. 
In 1610 — a year after be published the ‘Sonnets’ — there came 
into his hands the manuscripts of John Healey, that humble 
literary aspirant who had a few months before emigrated to 
Virginia, and had, it would seem, died there. Healey, before 
leaving England, had secured through the good offices of John 
Floriofamanofinflucnce in both fashionable and literary circles) 
the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke for a translation of 
Bishop Hall’s fanciful satire, ‘ Mundus alter et idem.’ Calling 

* Thomas Sactiville, the author of the /«</«£•//>« XaThc Mirrer/iir Mni^Utralet 
and other poetical pieces, and part author of Oarhfduc, was horn plain ' Thomas 
Sackville,’ and was ordinarily addressed in youth as ‘ Mr. Sackvillc.’ He wrote all 
his litcrarj- work while he bore that and no other designation. He subsequently 
abandoned literature for politics, and w.as knigiitcd and created kord Bucklturst. 
Verj' late in life, in 1604— at the age of sixty-eight— he became Karl of Dorset. A 
few of his j’outliful effusions, which bore his c.arly signature, ‘ M. \i.e. Mr.] Sackvillc,' 
were reprinted with that signature unaltered in an cncyclop.T:dlc anthology, 
England’s Parnassus, which was published, wholly independently of him, in 1600, 
after he had become Baron Buckhurst. About the same date he was similarly 
designated Thomas or Mr. Sackvillc in a reprint, unauthorised by him, of his 
Induciioti to The hfirrorfor Magislratrs, which was in tlie original text ascribed, * 
with perfect correctness, to Thomas or Mr. Sackvillc. There is clearly no sort of 
parallel (as has been urged) between such aii cxplic.ablc, and not unwarrantable, 
meUchronism and the misnaming of the Earl of Pembroke ‘ btr. W. H.’ As might 
^be anticipated, persistent research affords no parallel for the latter irregularity. 
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his book ‘The Discoveric of aKew World,’ Healey had prefixed 
to it, in 1609, an epistle inscribed in garish terms of flattery to 
the ‘Truest mirrour of trucsthonor, William Earl of Pembroke.’ • 
When Thorpe subsequently made up his mind to publish, on 
his own account, other translations by the same hand, he found 
it desirable to seek the same patron. Accordingly, In 1610, he 
prefixed in his o\vn name, to an edition of Hcatc>'’s translation 
of St. Augustine’s ‘ Citie of God,’ a ye'dicatory address ‘to the 
honorablest patron of the Muses and good mtndcs, Lord William, 
Earle of Pembroke, Knight of the Honourable Order (of the 
Garter), Sic.’ In involved sentences Thorpe tells the ‘right 
gracious and gracefule Lord* how the author left the work at 
death to be a ‘ teslimonie of gratitude, observance, and heart’s 
honor to your honour.’ ‘ Wherefore,’ he explains, ‘ his legacic, 
laide at your Honour’s fectc, ts rather here delivered to your 
Honour’s humbly thrisc-kissed hands by his poorc delegate. 
Your Lordship’s true devoted, Th. Th.* 

Again, in i6t6, when Thorpe procured the issue of n second 
edition of another of Hcale)*’s translations, ‘Epictetus Maniiall. 
Cebes Table. Theoprastus Characters,’ he supplied more con- 
spicuous evidence of the scr\'ility with which he deemed it 
incumbent on him to approach a potent patron. As this address 
by Thorpe to Pembroke is diflicult of access, 1 give it in 
txltnso : 

* To the Right Honourable, William Earle of Pembroke, Lord 
Chamberlaine to His Majestic, one of his most honorable 
Privie Counsell, and Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, &c. 

‘Right Honorable.— It ro.ay worthily sceme strange unto 
your Lordship, out of what frenry one of my meanenesse hath 
presumed to commit this Sacrilcdge, in the straightnesse of 
ymiT LoidsViii^s Insure, to present a pcece, for m.itter and 
model so unworthy, and in this scribbling age, wherein great 
persons are so pestered dayly with Dedications. All I can 
aliedge in extenuation of so many incongruities, is the bequest 
of a deceased Man ; who (in his lifetime) having oflered some 

* An examination of a copy of the bool, in the Bodleian— none is in the British 
Museum— {.hows that the dedication h aisned J. 11., and not, ns Mr. FJeny infers, 
by Thorpe. Thorpe had no concern in this solume. 
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translations of his unto your Lordship, ever wisht if these 
ensuing were published they might onely bee addressed unto 
your Lordship, as the last Testimony of his dutifull affection (to 
use his own termes) The true and real! upholder of Learned 
endeayo7’s. This, therefore, beeing left unto mee, as a Legacie 
unto your Lordship (pardon my presumption, great Lord, from 
so meane a man to so great a person) I could not without some 
impiety present it to any other ; such a sad priviledge have the 
bequests of the dead^ and so obligatory they are, more than the 
requests of the livmg. In the hope of this honourable accep- 
tance I will ever rest, 

‘ Your lordship’s humble devoted, 

‘T. Th.’ 

With such obeisances did publishers then habitually creep 
into the presence of the nobility. In fact, the law which 
rigorously maintained the privileges of peers left them no 
option. The alleged erroneous form of address in the dedica- 
tion of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets’ — ‘ Mr. W. H.’ for Lord Herbert 
or the Earl of Pembroke — would .have amounted to the offence 
of defamation. And for that misdemeanour the Star Chamber, 
always active in protecting the dignity of peers, would have 
pi'omptly called Thorpe to account.’ 

Of the Earl of Pembroke, and of his brother the Earl of 
Montgomery, it was stated a few years later, ‘from just obser- 
vation,’ on very pertinent authority, that ‘ no men came near 
their lordships [in their capacity of literary patrons], but with a 
kind of religious address,’ These words figm-e in the prefatory 
epistle which two actor-friends of Shakespeare addressed to the 
two Earls in the posthumously issued First Folio of the 
dramatist’s works. Thorpe’s ‘kind of religious address’ on 
seeking Lord Pembroke’s patronage for Plealey’s books was 
somewhat more unctuous than was customary or needful. But 
of erring conspicuously in an opposite direction he may, without 
misgiving, be pronounced innocent. 

' On January 27, 1607-8, one Sir Henry Colte was indicted forslanderin theSt.ar 
Chamber for addressing a peer, Lord :Morley, as ‘ goodman Morley.’ A technical , 
defect— the omission of the precise date of the alleged offence— in the bill of indict- 
ment led to a dismissal of the c.ause. See l.cs Rc/>or/cs del Cases in Camo-a 
Ctellata, 1593 to 1600, edited from the manuscript of Henry Hawarde by W. 
Baildon, F.S.A. (privately printed for Alfred Morrison), p. 348. 
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With the disposal of the allegation that ‘Mr W H reprc* 
seated the Earl of Pembroke’s youthful name, the whole theory 
of that earVs identity with Shakespeare s fnend collapses 
Outside Thorpe’s dedicatory words, only two scraps of evidence 
ivith any title to consideration have been adduced to show that 
Shakespeare was at anytime or m any way assocnied with 
Pembroke 

In the late autumn of tdoj James I and Ins Court were 
installed at the Earl of Pembroke’s house at Wilton fora period 
shate ear* of ™o”l^s,owint to the prevalence of the plagiic 
%iihvhe*^ m London By order of the olTiccrs of the royal 
household, the Kingi> company of players, of which 
Wilton in Shakespeare was a member, gave a performance 
before the King at Wilton House on December 2 
The actors travelled from Morthke for the purpose, and were 
paid in the ordinary manner by the treasurer of the roy al house 
hold out of the public funds There is no positive evidence that 
Shakespeare attended at Wilton with the company, but assum 
mg, as IS probable, that he did, tlie Earl of Pembrol c can be 
held no more responsible for his presence than for his repealed 
presence under the same conditions at Whuchall The visit of 
the King’s p\ayers toWvlton vn ibojhas no bearing on the Earl 
of Pembroke’s alleged relations with Shakespeare ’ 

See jsp 23 23» 2 A ttadtuon hae lately epiunj v p ai VV jlton to the effec 
that a letter once emitted there jn which the Countevt of Petiibcoke hide her son the 
earl while he was in attendance on Janea I at sbury bring the K ng to V\ lUon 
to witness a performance of /is yet* Like it The countess n sa d to have added 
‘We have the man Shakespeare w«h Its Vo tangible evidence of the existence of 
ihe letter is forthcoming and its lenor stimfis it if it exists as an ignorant in 
vention The circwsnslances usdef wl i.h both Ki t a d phyers \i> led W ihon » i 
1603 arc complelcly inisrepresentcd Tie Oluft terniwarllj occupied WiUcn 
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The second instance of the association in the seventeenth 
century of Shakespeare’s name with Pembroke’s tells wholly 
against the conjectured intimacy. Seven years 
Uonofth“’ after the dramatist’s death, two of his friends and 
First Foho. fellow-actors prepared the collective edition of 
his plays known as the First Folio, and they dedicated the 
volume, in the conventional language of eulog)', ‘To the most 
noble and incomparable paire of brethren, William Earl of 
Pembroke, &.c., Lord Chamberlaine to the King’s most excel- 
lent Majesty, and Philip, Earl of Montgomery, &c., Gentleman 
of His Majesties Bedchamber. Both Knights of the most 
Noble Order of the Garter and our singular good Lords.’ 

The choice of such patrons, whom, as the dedication inti- 
mated, ‘ no one came near but with a kind of religious address,’ 
proves no private sort of friendship between them and the dead 
author. To the two earls in partnership nearly every work of 
any Hterar>' pretension was dedicated at the period.'’ Moreover, 
the third Earl of Pembroke was Lord Chamberlain m 1623, and 
exercised supreme authority in theatrical affairs. That his 
patronage should be sought for a collective edition of the works 
of the acknowledged master of the contemporary stage was a 
matter of course. It is only surprising that the editors should 
have yielded to the passing vogue of soliciting the patronage of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s brother in conjunction with the Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The sole passage in the editors’ dedication that can be held 


House, and Shakespeare and his comrades were ordered by the officers of the royal 
household to give a performance there in the same way as they would have been 
summoned to play before the King had he been at Whitehall. It is hardly necessarj' 
to add that the Countess of Pembroke’s mode of referring to literarj' men is well 
known : she treated them on terms of equality, and could not in any aberration of 
mind or temper have referred to Shakespeare as ‘ the man Shakespeare.’ Similarly, 
the present Earl of Pembroke purchased of a London picture-dealer last year what 
purported to be a portrait of the third Earl of Pembroke, and on the back was pasted a 
paper, that was represented to date from the seventeenth centurj’, containing some 
lines from Shakespeare’s Sonnet Ixxxi. (9-14), subscribed with the words ‘ Shake- 
speare unto the Earl of Pembroke, 1603.’ The ink and handwriting are quite modern, 
and hardly make pretence to be of old date in the eyes of any one accustomed to 
study manuscripts. On May s of this year some persons interested in the matter, 
including myself, examined the portrait and the inscription, on the kind invitation 
of the present Earl, and the inscription was unanimously declared by p.al.-eo- 
graphical e.xperts to be a clumsy forgery unworthy of serious notice. 
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to bear on the question of Shakespeare's alleged intimacy with 
Pembroke is to be found m their remarks ‘ But since your 
lordships have beene pleas'd to thmke these tnfles something, 
heretofore ; and have prosequuted both them, and their Authour 
living, with so much favour we hope that (they outliving him, 
and he not having the fate, common with some, to be exequutor 
to his owne writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them 
you have done unto their parent There is a great difference, 
whether any Booke choose his Patrones, or find them This 
hath done both For, so much were your lordships’ likings of 
the several! parts, when they were acted, as, before they were 
published, the Volume ask’d to be yours’ There is nothing 
whatever m these sentences that does more than justify 
the inference that the brothers shared the enthusiastic esteem 
which James I and all the noblemen of his Court extended 
to Shakespeare and his plays m the dramatist’s lifetime Apart 
from his wttrk as a dramatist, Shakespeare, in his capacit) 
of one of ‘ the King’s servants ’ or company of players, was 
personally known to all the officers of the royal household 
who collectively controlled theatrical representations at Court 
Throughout James I’s reign his plays were repeatedly performed 
in the royal presence, and wlien the dedicators of the First 
Folio, at the conclusion of their address to Lords Pembroke 
and Montgomery, describe the dramatist’s works as ‘these 
remaines of your Servant Shakespeare,’ they make it quite 
plain that it was m the capacity of ‘ King’s servant ’ or player 
that they knew him to have been the object of their noble 
patrons’ favour 

The sonnets offer no internal indication that the Earl of 
Pembroke and Shakespeare ever saw each other Nothing at 

IS deducible from the vague paraBehsms that have been 
adduced between the earl’s character and position m life and 
those with which the poet credited the >outh of the sonnets 
No sMgees Kiay be granted that both had a mother (Sonnet 
that both enjoyed wealth and rank, that both 
of were regarded by admirers as cultivated, that both 

. "'cr® self indulgent m their relations with women, 

Pembroke and that both in early manhood were indisposed to 
marr^', owing to habits of gallantry Of one alleged point of 
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resemblance there is no evidence. The loveliness assigned 
to Shakespeare’s youth was not, as far as we can learn, defi- 
nitely set to Pembroke’s account. Francis Davison, when 
dedicating his ‘Poetical Rhapsody’ to the earl in 1602 in a 
“very eulogistic sonnet, makes a cautiously qualified reference 
to the attractiveness of his person in the lines : 

[His] outward shape, though it most lovely be, 

Doth in fair robes a fairer soul attire. 

The only portraits of him that survive represent him in middle 
age,^ and seem to confute the suggestion that he was 
reckoned handsome at any time of life ; at most they confirm 
Anthony Wood’s description of him as in person ‘rather 
majestic than elegant.’ But the point is not one of moment, 
and the arerument neither gains nor loses, if we allow that 
Pembroke may, at any rate in the sight of a poetical panegyrist, 
have at one period reflected, like Shakespeare’^ youth, ‘the 
lovely April of his mother’s prime.’ 

But when we have reckoned up the traits that can, on 
any showing, be admitted to be common to both Pembroke and 
Shakespeare’s alleged friend, .they all prove to be equally 
indistinctive. All could be matched without difficulty in a score 
of youthful noblemen and gentlemen of Elizabeth’s Court. 
Direct external evidence of Shakespeare’s friendly intercourse 
with one or other of Elizabeth’s young courtiers must be produced 
before the sonnets’ general references to the youth’s beauty 
and grace can render the remotest assistance in establishing his 
identity. 

Although it may be reckoned superfluous to adduce more 
arguments, negative or positive, against the theory that the 
Earl of Pembroke was a youthful friend of Shakespeare, it is 
worth noting that John Aubrey, the Wiltshire antiquary, and the 
biographer of most Englishmen of distinction of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, was zealously researching from 1650 
onwards into the careers alike of Shakespeare and of various 
members of the Earl of Pembroke’s family — one of the chief 
in Wiltshire. Aubrey rescued from oblivion many anecdotes — < 

■ Cr. tlic en^rnvins': of .Simon Pa^c, Stent, and Vaiidervoerst, after tlie portrait 
liv Mytcn*'. 
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scandalous and otlienvise — boih about the third Earl of Pem- 
Aubrej * broke and about Shakespeare. OfUie former he nrotc 
ignciranceof m his ‘Natural History of Wiltshire' (ed Ilntton, 
1847), recalling the carl’s relations with Massinger 
and many other men of letters Of Shakespeare, 
broke Aubrey narrated much Inely gossip in his *Lt\es 
of Eminent Persons ' But neither in his account of Pembroke 
nor in his account of Shakespeare does he ghc. any hint that 
they ^^ere at any time or m any manner acquainted or associated 
wath one another. Had close relations existed between them, 
u IS impossible that all trace of them uoutd hate faded from the 
traditions thatnere current m Aubre>*’s lime and n ere embodied 
in his nntings * * 

' Iiuunneceuari.arcer «hat luisb«to mh] sl«vc(p locoRMiJrr <«r{ouUi 
die tugsestion (hat the ‘ dark ladf ’ of the «onneii wat Man n-Dtl of honour 

to Queen Elmbeilu Thit fcottcsome Iadr> '•ho wa.T'atone tine remhrokea 
tni«ire$9 ondborShira a child, has been introduced into adlicvcuonef theeonnm 
only on the assum{>tion that her (over, reshreke, <aas the )ooth to 'ahem the 
sonneU ii'cre addressed Lady Kewdegates lecenil) puhluhed Cutt/ /irm a 
MunitfffHt vhich fumtihes for the fmi time a connected hiognphy of 

Pembroke t misireii, adequately dt«rn*e«of anj hngenns hope that Shakespeare 
ma> have commemorated her in bis black-complesioned heroine I.ady Nevdegaie 
states that tn 0 « ell preserved portraits «f Maty Fitton rrnain at Arbtiry, and tliat 
they reveal a lady of faircompleiion withbro»Ti hsir and (trey ejei Famil) history 
places the authenticit) of the portraits beyond doubt, and the endrsvour lately made 
by bfr Tyler, the chief champion of ibe hopeless futon theory, lo dispute their 
authecticiiy is satisfactorily met by Mr C. O llridseman tn an appendix to the 
second edition of L dy Newdetmtes book Wealio leara from Lady Newdegrtes 
volume that bliss Futon, during her gitlbood, seas pestered by the attentions of a 
middle aged admirer, a married friend of the family, ^ir William Knollys. It has 
been lamely suggested by some of the supporters of the Pembroke theory that Sir 
Willmm Knollys was one of the persons named W lU who are alleged to be noticed 
as coropelitots with Shakespeare and the supposititious ‘\kill Herbert' for* the 
dark lady's favours in the sonnets (cxxav , cxxxvi., ar d perhaps clxiii ) Put that 
IS a shot wholly out of range The wording of those sonnets, when it is thoroughly 
tested, proves beyond reasonable doobt (hat the poet « v the only loi-er named Will 
who u represented as courting the disdainful lady of the sonnets, and that no refe 
rence whatever is made there to anyother person of ihst Christian name 
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VIII. 

THE ‘ WILL ’ SONNETS. 


No one has had the hardihood to assert that the text of the 
sonnets gives internally any indication that the youth’s name 
took the hapless form of ‘William Herbert but many com- 
mentators argue that in three or four sonnets Shakespeare 
admits in so many words that the youth bore his own Christian 
name of Will, and even that the disdainful lady had among her 
admirers other gentlemen entitled . in familiar intercourse to 
similar designation. These are fantastic assurnptions which 
rest on a misconception of Shakespeare’s phraseology and of 
the character of the conceits of the sonnets, and are solely 
attributable to the fanatical anxiety of the supporters of the 
Pembroke theory to extort, at all hazards, some sort of evi- 
dence in their favour from Shakespeare’s text.^ 

In .two sonnets (cxxxv.-vi.) — the most artificial and ‘ con- 
ceited’ in the collection — the poet plays somewhat enig- 
matically on his Christian name of ‘ Will,’ and a similar 
pun nas oeen doubtfully detected in sonnets cxxxiv. and 
cxlvii. The groundwork of the pleasantry is the identity 
in form of the proper name with the common noun ‘will.’ 

, , This word connoted in Elizabethan English a 

Elizabethan . .. . - ... . 

meanings of generous Variety of conceptions, of most of which 

it has long since been deprived. Then, as now, it 
was employed in the general psychological sense of volition ; 
but it was more often specifically applied to two limited 
manifestations of the volition. It was the commonest of syno- 
nyms alike for ‘ self will ’ or ‘ stubbornness ’—in which sense it 


’ Professor Dowden {^SonneiSf p, jcxxv) writes 1 * It appears from the punning 
sonnets (cxxxv. and cxliii.) that the Christian name of Shakspere’s friend was th? 
same as his own, JViil,’ and thence is deduced the argument that the friend could 
only be identical with one who, like William Earl of Pembroke, bore that Christian 
name. 
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still survives in ‘wilful’— and for Must,’ or ‘sensual passion.’ 
It also did occasional duty for its own diminutive ‘wish,’ for 
‘caprice,’ for ‘good-wll,* and for ‘free consent’ (as nowadays 
in ‘willing,’ or ‘willingly’). 

Shakespeare constantly used ‘will’ in all these significa- 
tions. lago recognised its general psychological value when 
he said, *Our bodies are our gardens, to the which 
us«i our wills are gardeners.’ The conduct of the ‘ will ’ 
of the word, jg discusscd after the manner of philosophy in 
‘TroUus and Cressida’ (it. it. 51-68). In another of lago’s 
sentences, ‘Love is merely a lust of the blood and a permission 
of the will,* light is shed on the process by which the word came 
to be specifically applied to sensual desire. The last is a 
favourite sense with Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
Angelo and Isabella, in ‘Measure for Measure,’ are at one in 
attributing their conflict to "the former’s ‘will,’ The self-indul- 
gent Bertratt, in ‘ All’s Well,’ ‘ fleshes his “ will ” in the spoil of 
a gentlewoman’s honour.’ In ‘Lear’ (iv. vi. 279) Regan’s 
heartless plot to seduce her brother-in-law is assigned to ‘ the 
undistinguished space’— the boundless range — ‘of woman’s 
uill.’ Similarly, Sir Philip Sidney apostrophised lust as ‘thou 
web of will,’ Thomas Lodge, in ‘Phillis’ (Sonnet xi.), warns 
lovers of the ruin that menaces all who ‘ guide their c6urse by 
will.’ Nicholas Breton’s fantastic romance of 1599, entitled 
‘The Will of Wit, Wit’s Will or Will’s Wit, Chuse you 
whether,’ is especially rich in like illustrations. Breton brings 
into marked prominence the antithesis which was familiar in 
his day between ‘will ’in its sensual meaning, and ‘wit,’ the 
Elizabethan synonym for reason or cognition. ‘A song 
between Wit and Will ’ opens thus : 

What art thou, Will? IKf//.- A babe of nature’s brood. 

IVit Who v.as thy sire? Will' Sweet Lust, as lovers say. 

Wit.' Thy mother who ? WiU! Wild lusty wanton blood. 

Wit.' When wast thou bom ? Willi In merry month of May. 

Wit: And where brought up? Will: In school of little skill. 

Witi ^Vhat learn' dsi thou there? Will .• Love is my lesson still. 

Of the use of the word in the sense of stubbornness or self-will 
Roger Ascham gives a good instance in his ‘ Scholemaster, 
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(1570), where he recommends that such a vice in children as 
' will,’ which he places in the category of lying, sloth, and 
disobedience, should be ‘with sharp chastisement daily cut 
away.’ ’ ‘ A woman will have her will ’ was, among Elizabethan 

wags, an exceptionally popular proverbial phrase, the point of 
which revolved about the equivocal meaning of the last word. 
The phrase supplied the title of ‘a pleasant comedy,’ by 
William Haughton, which — from 1 597 onwards-held the stage 
for the unusually prolonged period of forty years. ‘ Women, 
because they cannot have their wills when they dye, they will 
have their wills while they live,’ was a current witticism which 
the barrister Manningham deemed worthy of record in his 
‘ Diar)'’ in 1602.- 

It was not only in the sonnets that Shakespeare — almo.st 
invariably with a glance at its sensual significance — rang the 
changes on this many-faced verbal token. In his earliest play, 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ (ll. i. 97-101), after the‘princess has 
tauntingly assured the King of Navarre that he will break his vow 
to avoid women’s society, the king replies, ‘ Not for 
sptai^e’s world, fair madam, bymyTwV/’ (i.e. willingly), 

pun^on The princess retorts ‘ Why will (i.c. sensual desire) 
' ' shall break it (i.e. the vow), will and nothing else.’ In 

‘ Much Ado’ (V. iv. 26 seq.), when Benedick, anxious to marrj' 
Beatrice, is asked by the lady’s uncle ‘ WHiat’s your will.?’ he 
playfully lingers on the word in his answer. As for his ‘ will,’ 
his ‘ will ’ is that the uncle’s ‘ goodwill may stand with his ’ and 
Beatrice’s ‘will’ — in other words that the uncle may consent to 
their union. Slender and Anne Page vary' the tame sport when 
the former misinterprets the young lady’s ‘ What is your will ?’ 
into an inquiry into the testamentary' disposition of his property'. 
To what depth of vapidity Shakespeare and contemporary' 
punsters could sink is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
favour they bestowed on efforts to extract amusement from the 
parities and disparities of form and meaning subsisting between 
the words ‘will’ and ‘wish,’ the latter being in vernacular use 

' Ed. Mayor, p. 35. 

= Manningham’s JDiar}’, p. 92 ; cf. Bamabe Barnests C>*j Pastoral sestine 2 : ‘ 

‘ But women will have their own wills, 

.'Vl.TS, why then should I complain ? ' 
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as a diminutnc of the former Twice in the ‘Two Ocnilcmen 
of Verona’ (i ui 63 and iv 11 96) Shakespeare almost sin%es 
to in% est wnth the fias our of epigram the unpretending announce 
ment that one interlocutor’s ‘wish* is m harmon) with another 
interlocutor’s ‘will’ 

It IS m this \cm of plcasantr>— ‘ will ' ami ‘wish’ arc 
identically contrasted m Sonnet exuev —that Shakespeare, to 
the confusion of modem readers, makes play with the word 
‘wall’ m the sonnets, and especially m the two sonnets 
(cxxxt -VI ) which alone speciously justify the delusion that the 
lady IS courted by two, or more than two, lovers of the name of 
Will 

One of the chief arguments advanced in favour of this 
interpretation is that the word ‘will* in these sonnets is 
frequently italicised m the ongmal edition But this ha« 
little or no bearing on the argument The corrector of the 
Vfbitwy recognised lint Sonnets cvxscv and cxxxvi 

^uJTof* turned upon a simple pun between the 

iriJieiby wnter’s name of * Will’ and the lady’s ‘ will ' Hni 

no other, he mdicatc<l very roughly by 
rrujwrs. occasionally italicising the crucial word Typogra 
phy at the time followed nofimily fixed rules, and, although 
‘will' figures m a more or less punning sense nineteen times m 
these sonnets, the printer bestowed on the word the distinc 
tion of Italics m only ten instances, and those were selected 
arbitrarily. The italics indicate the obvious equivoque, and 
indicate it imperfectly That is the utmost that can be laid to 
their credit They give no hint of the far more complicated 
punning that is alleged by those who believe that ‘Will’ is used 
now as the name of the writer, and now as that of one or more 
of the rival suitors In each of the two renuammg sonnets that 
have been forced into the service of the theory, Nos cxxxn and 
cxlm , ‘will' occurs once only, rt alone is italicised m the 
second sonnet m the original edition, and there, in my opinion, 
atbitraTily and without just cause * 

* Dollies punning words printers of poeiry In ihe sisleenih and deventeenih 
centuriesmadean effort toiCaUcisepropernaoies nnfamdur and uordvdeemeil 
worthy of special emphasis. Cut they did not strictly adl ere to these rules and, 
while they oaen failed to lUliase the weeds that deserved ttaUcisation they freely 
lial ctsed others that did not merit it. Cap lal imtul letters were emplo} ed with like 
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The general intention of the complex conceits of Sonnets 
cxxxv. and cxxxvi. becomes obvious when we bear in mind 
that in them Shakespeare exploits to the uttermost 
the verbal coincidences which arc inherent in the 
fiucrprctcd Elizabethan word ‘will.’ ‘Will’ is the Christian 
name of the enslaved writer ; ‘ will ’ is the sentiment 
with which the lady inspires her worshippers ; and ‘ will ’ 
designates stubbornness as well as sensual desire, 'rhese two 
characteristics, according to the poet’s reiterated testimony, arc 
the distinguishing marks of the lady’s disposition. He often 
dwells elsewhere on her ‘proud heart’ or ‘foul pride,’ and her 
sensuality or ‘foul faults.’ 'I'licsc are her ‘wills,’ and they 
make up her being. In crediting the lady with such a 
constitution Shakespeare was not recording any definite ob- 
sen’ation or experience of his own, but was following, ns was 
his custom, the conventional descriptions of the disdainful 
mistress common to all contemporaiy collections of sonnets. 
Bamabe Barnes asks the lady celebrated in his sonnets, from 
whose ‘ proud disdainfulness ’ he suficred, 

Why dost thou my delights delay, 

And with thy cross unkindness kills [sic) 

Mine heart, bound martyr to thy wills? 

Barnes answers his question in the next lines : 

But women will have their own wills, 

Since what she lists her heart fulfils.* 

Similar passages abound in Elizabethan sonnets, but 
certain verbal similarities give good ground for regarding 
Shakespeare’s ‘ will ’ sonnets as deliberate adaptations — doubt- 
less with satiric purpose — of Barnes’s stereotyped reflections 
on women’s obduracy. The form and the constant repetition of 
the word ‘ will’ in these two sonnets of Shakespeare also seem 
to imitate derisively the same rival’s Sonnets lx.xii. and Lxxiii. 
in which Barnes puts the words ‘ grace ’ and ‘ graces ’ through 

irregularity. Mr. Wyndham in his careful note on the tj-pography of the quarto of 
1609 (pp. 259 seq.) suggests that Elizabethan printers were not erratic in their 
uses of italics or capital letters, but an examination of a very large number of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean books has brought me to an exactly opposite conclusion. 

* Barnes’s Parihe}w/‘hil in Arher’s Gamer, v. ^.jo. 
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much the same evolutions as Shakespeare puts the ^\ords *will 
and ‘ wlls ’ in the Sonnets cxxxv andcxxxvi' 

Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnet’ cxxxv runs 

Whoever hath her wnA thou hast thy W ill 
And will to boot, and will m over plus 
More than enough am 1 that vex thee still 
To thy sweet wll makmg addition thus 
Wilt thou whose will is large and spacious * 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my will m thine ? 

Shall will m others seem right gracious 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 

The sea dl water yet receives ram still 
And m abundance addeth to bis store 
So thou being rich in will add to thy will 
• One will of mine to make thy large will more 
Let no unkind no fair beseeehers kill , 

Think all but one and me m that one— Will 

« 

In the opening words, ‘Whoever hath her wish,’ the poet 
prepares the reader for the punning encounter by a slight 
variation on the current catch phrase ‘ A woman will 
moment we are in the 
thick of the wordy fray The lady has not only her 
lover named Will, but untold stores of ‘will’— m the sense alike 
of stubbornness and of lust— to which it seems supererogatory 
to make addition’ To the lady’s ‘overplus’ of ‘will’ is 
punnmgly attributed her defiance of the ‘will’ of her suitor 
Will to enjoy her favours At the same time ‘will’ m others 

' After quibbling in Sonnet Imji on the resemblance between the graces of 
his cruel mistress s face smd the Graces of classical mythology, Barnes develops the 
topic in the next sonnet after this manner (the italics are my own) 

Why did rich Nature frvees grant to thee, 

Since thou art such a niggard of tbj grace t 
O how can graces in thy body bet 
Where neither they nor pity find a place ' 

Grant me some For tboa with gnrre art wealthy 

And kindly maysCadbrd some thing 

* OS Lear, w VI 879 'Oundistingmshd jpaceofwoDians will, te 'Obound 
less range of womans lust 

* Professor Dowdea says * will to boot is a reference to the Christian name ol 
Shakespeare s friend, 'William I? Mr W H] (^twKrfr, p. 336) butmmy view the 
poet, in the second line of the sonnet only seela emphasis by repetition in accord 
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expressed by his contemporary, Sir John Davies, in the 
philosophic poem, ‘Nosce Teipsum * 

Will holds the royal sceptre m the souh 
And on the passions of the heart doth reign 

Whether Shakespeare’s lines be considered with their context 
or without It, the tenor of their thought and language positn ely 
refutes the commentatois* notion that the admitted to the 
lady’s soul is a rival lover named Will The succeeding lines 
run 

Thus far for love ni> love-suit sweet fulfil^ 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love , 

Ay fill it full with wills and my wiU one 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon d none 
Then m the number let roe pass untold 
Though in thy stores account I one must be 
^ For nothing hold me so it please thee hold 
That nothing me a something sweet to thee 

Here the poet Will continues to claim, m punning right of 
his Chnstian name, a place, however small and inconspicuous, 
among the ‘tnlls,’ the \aned forms of will {te lust, stubborn 
ness, and willingness to accept others’ attentions), which are the 
constituent elements of the lady’s being The plural ‘ wills ’ is 
twice used m identical sense by Barnabe Barnes m the lines 
already quoted 

Mine heart bound martyr to ihy vnils 
But women will hive their own rw/fr 

Impulsively Shakespeare brings his fantastic pretension to a 
somewhat more practical issue m the concluding apostrophe 
Make but my name tby love and love that still 
And tlien thou lovest me — for my name is Will ’ 


’ Th« use of the word ‘ fulfil in this and the next line should he compared with 
Barnes s introduction of the word in a like context in the passage given above 
Since what she lists her heart /uljils 

* Mr Tyler paraphrases these lines thus * You love your other admirer named 
Will l.ove the name alone, and tbenyou love me, for my name is Will, p *57 
Professor Dowden hardly more illnminatuig, says the lines mean ‘ Love only my 
name (something less than loving myselO and then thou lovest me for my name is 
Will andimvself matlvill te aUdeire 
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That is equivalent to saying ‘ Make “ will ” ’ (i.e. that which is 
yourself) ‘your love, and then you love me, because Will is my 
name.’ The couplet proves even more convincingly than the 
one which clinches the preceding sonnet that none of the rivals 
whom the poet sought to displace in the ladj^’s affections could 
by any chance have been, like himself, called Will. The writer 
could hot appeal to a mistress to concentrate her love on his 
name of Will, because it was the emphatic sign of identity 
between her being and him, if that name were common to him 
and one or more rivals, and lacked e.xclusive reference to him- 
self. 

Loosely as Shakespeare’s sonnets were constructed, the 
couplet at the conclusion of each poem invariably summarises 
the general intention of the preceding twelve lines. The con- 
cluding couplets of these two sonnets cx.xxv.-vi., in which 
Shakespeare has been alleged to acknowledge a rival of his 
own name in his suit for a lady’s favour, are consequently the 
touchstone by which the theory' of ‘more Wills than one ’ must 
be tested. As tve have just seen, the situation is summarily 
embodied in the first couplet thus : 

Let no unkind no fair beseechers kill ; 

Think all but one, and me in that one — Will. 

It is re-embodied in the second couplet thus : 

Make but my name th}' love, and love that still, 

And then thou lovest me — for my name is Will, 

The whole significance of both couplets resides in the 
twice-repeated fact that one, and only one, of the lady’s lovers 
is named Will, and that that one is the writer. To assume that 
the poet had a rival of his owm name is to denude both couplets 
of all point, ‘ Will,’ we have learned from the earlier lines of 
both sonnets, is the lady’s ruling passion. Punning mock-logic 
brings the poet in either sonnet to the ultimate conclusion that 
one of her lovers may, above all others, reasonably claim her 
love on the ground that his name of Will is the name of her 
ruling passion. Thus his pretension to her affections rests, he 
punningly assures her, on a strictly logical basis. 
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Unreasonable as any other mterprclation of these sonnets 
(cxxxv.-vi.) seems to be, 1 believe it far more 
Sonnet fatuous to scck in the single and isolated use of the 
word ‘niir m each of the sonnets cvxmv. and 
oJui. any confirmation of the theory of a rival suitor named 
Will. 

Sonnet cxxxiv. runs • 

So now I hav c confess'd that he is thint. 

And I myself am mortcaged to thy w ill ‘ 

M>-self 1 11 forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wtU restore, to be mj comfort still 
Hut thou unit not, nor he will not be free. 

For thou art covetous and he u kind 
He leam'd but surety like to write for me 
Under that bond that him os fast doth bind 
'rhe statute of thy beauty thou wiU trkt, 

'i'hou usurer, that putt s( forth nil 10 use, 

^nd sue a fnend came debtor for m> sake , 

So him 1 lose Uirough m) unlond abuse 
Him have I lost , thou hast both him and me , 

He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 

Here the poet desenbes himself as ‘mortgaged to the lady's 
win'(/<? to her personality, in which ‘will,’ m the double sense 
of stubbornness and sensual passion, is the strongest element). 
He deplores that the lady has captivated not merely htmsclf, 
but also his friend, who made M«:ar)ous advances to her. 

Sonnet cxlin runs . 

ho, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away , 
bets down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay , 

Whilst her neglected child holds her lu chase^ 

Cncs to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 

Not prizing her poor infant's discontent 


^ ’ The word ' Will ' Is not here italicised io the original edition of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, and there u no ground whatever for detecting in it any sort of pun. The 
line resembles Saraes's line quoted above . 

Mine heart bound martyr to thy wills. 
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So runn’st thou after that which flics from thee, 

Wliilst I, thy babe, chase thee afar behind ; 

But if thou catch th3’’liopc turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 

So will I pray that thou mayst have thy will,' 

If thou turn back and my loud cr3'ing still. 

In this sonnet — which presents a very clear-cut picture, al- 
though its moral is somewhat equivocal — the poet represents 
the lady as a country housewife and himself as her 
SonnetexHH. babe ; while an acquaintance, who attracts the 
lady but is not attracted by her, is figured as a 
‘feathered creature’ in the housewife’s poultr3'-3'ard. The fowl 
takes to flight ; the housewife sets down her infant and pursues 
‘ the thing.’ The poet, believing apparently that he has little 
to fear from the harmless creature, lightly makes play with the 
current catch-phrase (‘ a woman will have her will ’), and 
amiably wishes his mistress success in her chase,*^t)n condition 
that, having recaptured the truant bird, she turn back and treat 
him, her babe, with kindness. In praying that the lady ‘ may 
have her will ’ the poet is clearly appropriating the current catch- 
phrase, and no pun on a man’s name of ‘ Will ’ can be fairl}* 
wrested from the context. 

‘ Becau-se ‘ will ’ by what is almost certainly a typographiciil accident is here 
printed IVill in the first edition of the sonnets, Professor Dowden is inclined to accept 
a reference to the supposititious friend Will, and to believe the poet to pray that the 
lady may have her Will, i.e. the friend ‘ Will [? W. H.]’ This interpretation seems 
to introduce a needless complication. 
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IX 

THE VOGUE OF THE ELIZABETH-iN 
SONNET, IS9T-IS9? 

The sortnettcenng sogue, as I have already pointed out,’ 
reached its fvdl height between 1591 and 1597, and when at its 
briskest in 1594 it drew Shakespeare into its current An 
enumeration of volumes containing sonnet sequences or de 
tached sonnets that were in circulation dunng the penod best 
illustrates the overivhelmmg force of the sonnetteenng rage of 
those years, and, with that end in view, I gi\e here a bibho 
graphiral account, with a few critical notes, of the chief efforts 
of Shakespeare’s ntal sonnetieers* 

The earliest collections of sonnets to be published m 
England were those by the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt > ana Wyatt, which first appeared in the publisher Tottel’s 
So^/ts poetical miscellany called ‘ Songes and Sonnetes * in 
pubiuhedm 1557 This \olume included sixteen sonnets by 
Surrey and twenty by Wyatt Many of them were 
translated directly from Petrarch, and most of them treated 
conventionally of the torments of an unrequited love Surrey 
included, however, three sonnets on the death of his fnend 

* See p S3 tujnt 

’ The word * sonnet wasoflenirresulvlyused for ‘sons or ‘poem ‘Apro^r 
sonnet mClemenl Ro'b\nsmspoeUcaim\'ii(ii<>gi,Affa>idifullc/PUasaHiJ 3 ehtei 
1584, u a lync m ten four line alternatively rhymed stanzas. Neither Barnahe 
Googe ^Eglegs, EpyttaflitStandSonmUt*, lyfij nor George Turbemle s 
Epigrams, Songs and Sonets 1567, contains a single fourteen lined poem The 
French word ‘ quatorzam was the term almost as frequently applied as ‘ sonnet ' to 
the fourteen line stanza m regular sonnet form, which alone falls withm my survey 
, Watson IS congratulated on ‘ scaling the sloes in lofty fualortatns in verses 
btfon bt$ PasttonaU Cenitine 1583, cf ‘ crazed quatonains in Thomas Nashs 
preface to his edition of Sidney s ijgi anA Amours in Qua 

teraa as on the title page ofthc frU edUiM of Drayton 1594 
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Wyatt, and a fourth on the death of one Clerc, a faithful 
follower. Tottel’s volume was seven times reprinted by 1587. 
But no sustained endeavour was made to emulate the example 
of Surrey and Wyatt till Thomas Watson about 1580 circulated 
in manuscript his ‘ Bookc of Passionate Sonnetes,’ which 
he wrote for his patron, the Earl of Oxford. The volume 
was printed in 1582, under the title of ‘'EKATOMIIAGIA, 
or Passionate Centurie of Loue. Divided into two 
'centurfeof paits : whereof the first expresseth the Authours 
Love,’ 1582. sufferance on Loue : the latter his long farewell to 
Loue and all his tyrannic. Composed by Thomas Watson, and 
published at the request of certaine Gentlemen his very frendes.’ 
Watson’s work, which he called ‘a toy,’ is a curious literary 
mosaic. He supplied to each poem a prose commentar}', in 
which he not only admitted that every coficeit was borrowed, 
but quoted chapter and verse for its origin from classical 
literature or from the work of French or Italian^'sonnetteers.* 
Two regular quatorzains are prefixed, but to each of the 
‘passions’ there is appended a four-line stanza which gives 
each poem eighteen instead of the regular fourteen lines. 
Watson’s efforts were so well received, however, that he applied 
himself to the composition of a second series of sonnets in strict 
metre. This collection, entitled ‘ The Teares of Fancie,’ only 
circulated in manuscript in his lifetime." 

Meanwhile a greater poet. Sir Philip Sidney, who died in 
1586, had written and circulated among his friends a more 
ambitious collection of a hundred and eight sonnets. 
^Astrophei i^ost of Sidney’s sonnets were addressed by him under 
and Stella,’ th.e name of Astrophel to a beautiful woman poetically 
designated Stella. Sidney had in real life courted 
assiduously the favour of a married lady, Penelope, Lady Rich, 
and a few of the sonnets are commonly held to reflect the heat 
of passion which the genuine intrigue developed. But Petrarch, 
Ronsard, and Desportes inspired the majority of Sidney’s 
efforts, and his addresses to abstractions like sleep, the moon, his 
muse, grief, or lust, are almost verbatim translations from the 
French. Sidney’s sonnets were first published surreptitiously, c 


’ See p. 103 su^ra. 

- All Watson’s sonnets arc reprinted by Mr. Arber in Watson’s Poems, 1895. 
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under the tJtlc of ‘ Asinsphel and Stella,' bya publishtngad^cn 
lurcr named Thomas Ncwonan, and m lus first issue Newonan 
added an appendix of ‘sundry other rare sonnets b> discrs 
noblemen and gentlemen ’ Twenty eight sonnets b> Daniel 
were printed m the appendix anon>mousl) and without the 
author’s knowledge Tw o other editions of Sidnc/s ‘ Astrophcl 
and Stella' wathoui the appendix were issued in the same >ear 
Eight other of Sidnej-’s sonnets, which still circulated onl> in 
manuscript, were first printed anon>*mous!> m 1594 waili the 
sonnets of Henr> Constable, and these were appended with 
some additions to the authentic edition of Stdnc>-’s ‘Arcadia’ 
and other works that appeared m 1598 Sidnc> cnjo)cd in the 
decade that followed his death the reputation of a demi god 
and the wide dissemination in pnnt of his numerous sonnets in' 
1591 spurred neirl} eier^ hung poet m England to emulate 
his achiCNcmcni ' 


In ordento facdilalc a compnnson of Shakespeare's sonnets 
mth those of his conteraporanes it mil be best to classif) the 
sonnetteennjf elTorts that imroediatcl) succeeded Sidne/s under 
the three headings of (i) sonnets of more or less feigned lose 
addressed to a more or loss fictitious mistress , (:) sonnets of 
adulation, .addressed to patrons ..and (3) sonnets intoling meta. 
physical abstractions or treating impersonalli of religion or 
philosophy* 

In February 159= Samuel Daniel published a collection of 
fifty live sonnets, mth a dedicatory sonnet addressed to his 
I Cbllmrf Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pem- 

«>= collection 

concluded mth an ‘ode” At cscry point Daniel 


oi.Tliora, 

^S 1 ^, in a Inm of ,xaliai,o„ov„,hat ha Ua,„.a.| iha •a.paaunc maaii, of S, Inaw 
•nnnai. aada.mrf P"' ™1 poauanJ ,hj-a,a„ 1,„J baoaaa.h 

\Z Wa TaTl'S'^trl >1 ' rl andlc. 1 |. h„a h. aomaih ,h„ |.a,irhn,l,!; 

son, last I ni iha aCm nrSidncya .mV . 1 , Jn.i ,ha oppo,],, 

* '* ‘ fnjoj-«| 

• With collections of wnnef* of the fm lend ere occasionally Interspersed 

rj”,:^rnaraf.r, 

appill Thia'l!LTaT™»!m 
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betrayed his indebtedness to French sonnetteers, even when 
apologising for his inferiority to Petrarch (No. xxxviii.) His title 
he borrowed from the collection of Maurice Stive, whose as- 
D.'iniel’s semblage of dixains called ‘ Ddlie, objet de plus haute 
Deifa,’i592- vertu’ (Lyon, 1544), was the pattern of all sonnet- 
sequences on love, and was a constant theme of commendation 
among the later French sonnetteers. But it is to Desportes 
that Daniel owes most, and his methods of handling his mate- 
rial may be judged by a comparison of his Sonnet xxvi. with 
Sonnet Ixiii. in Desportes’ collection, ‘ Cleonice : Dernieres 
Amours,’ which was issued at Paris in I 575 ‘ 

Desportes’ sonnet runs : 

Je verray par les ans vengeurs de mon martyre 
Que Tor de vos chcvcu.K argent^ deviendra, 

Que dc VOS deux soleils la splcndcur s'estcindra, 

Et qu'il faudra qu' Amour tout confus s’en retire. 

La beaute qui si douce h. present vous inspire,^ 

Cedant aux lois du Temps ses faveurs reprendr.T, 

L'hiver de vostre teint les fleurctlcs perdra, 

Et ne laissera rien des Ihresors que i'admire. 

Cest orgueil desdaigneux qui vous fait ne m’aimer, 

En regret et chagrin sc verra transformer, 

Avec le changement d’une image si belle : 

Et peut estre qu’alors vous n’aurez dcsplaisir 
De revivre en mes vers chauds d’amoureux desir, 

Ainsi que le Phenix au feu se rcnouvelle. 

This is Daniel’s version, which he sent forth as an original 
production : 

I once may see, when j'ears may wreck my wrong, 

And golden hairs may change to silver wire ; 

And those bright ra)’s (that kindle all this fire) 

Shall fail in force, their power not so strong. 

Her beaut}', now the burden of my song, 

Whose glorious blaze the world’s eye doth admire. 

Must yield her praise to tyrant Time's desire ; 

Then fades the flower, which fed her pride so long, 

Wlien if she grieve to gaze her in her glass, 

Which then presents her winter-withered hue : 

Go you my verse ! go tell her what she was 1 
For what she was, she best may find in you. 

Your fiery heat lets not her glory pass. 

But Phoenix-like to make her live anew. 
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In Daniel’s beautiful sonnet (xlix ) beginning, 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 

Brother to Death, m silent darkness bom, 

he has borrowed much from De Baifand Pierre de Brach, sonnet- 
teers with whom it was a convention to mvocate ‘O Sommeil 
chasse soin* But again he chiefly relies on Desportes, whose 
words he adapts with \ery slight variations. Sonnet licxui of 
Desportes’ ‘Amours d'Hippolyte* opens thus 

Sommeil, paisible fits de )a Nmct solitaire . 

O frire de la Mori, que tti m e& ennemi ' 

Daniel’s sonnets were enthusiastically received With some 
additions they were republished in 1594 with his narrative poem, 
^ ‘TTie Complaint of Rosamund* The volume was 
DMieU called * Delia and Rosamund Augmented ’ Spenser, 

sonneis jjjg « (^olm Clouts come Home agame,* lauded the 
< well tuned ^ng ’ of Daniel’s sonnets, and Shakespeare has some 
claim to be classed among Darnel’s many sonnettcenng disciples 
The anonymous author of ‘Zephena’ (1594) declared that the 
‘ sweet tuned accents * of ‘ Delian sonnetry ’ rang throughout 
England', while Bartholomew Gnffin, mhis ‘Fidessa’ (1596), 
openly plagiansed Daniel, invoking m his Sonnet xv ‘ Care 
charmer Sleep, . brother of quiet Death ’ 

In September of the same year (1592) that saw the first 
complete version of Daniel’s ‘ Delia,’ Henry Constable published 
Con t bie * Diana the Praises of hts Mistres m certamesweete 
‘Diana, Sonnets’ Like the title, the general tone was draivn 
from Desportes’ ‘Amours de Diane’ Twenty one 
poems were included, all in the French vein The collection 
was reissued, with ^ery numerous additions, in 1594 under the 
title ‘ Diana , or, The excellent conceitful Sonnets of H C 
Augmented with divers Quatonawis of honourable and learned 
personages’ This volume \s a typical venture of the book 
sellers ^ The printer, James Robert^ and the publisher, Richard 
Smith, supplied dedications respectively to the reader and to 
Queen Elizabeth’s ladies-m waiting They had swept together 
sonnets m manusenpt from all quarters and presented their 


' It IS reprinted in \rber « Cunrtrr, ii 64 
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customers with a disordered miscellany of what they called ‘ or- 
phan poems.’ Besides the twenty sonnets by Constable, eight 
were claimed for Sir Philip Sidney, and the remaining forty- 
seven are by various hands which have not as yet been identified. 

In 1 593 the legion of sonnetteers received notable reinforce- 
ments. In May came out Barnabe Barnes’s interesting volume, 
‘ Parthenophil and Parthenophe : Sonnets, Madrigals, 
fonnS, Elegies, and Odes. To the right noble and virtuous 
IS93- gentleman, M. William Percy, Esq., his dearest 
friend.’ ^ The contents of the volume and their ai'rangement 
closely resemble the sonnet-collections of Petrarch or the 
‘ Amours ’ of Ronsard. There are a hundred and five sonnets 
altogether, interspersed with twenty-six madrigals, five sestines, 
twenty-one elegies, three ‘ canzons,’ and twenty ‘ odes,’ one in 
sonnet form. There is, moreover, included what purports 
to be a translation of ‘ Moschus’ first eidillion describing love,’ 
but is clearly a rendering of a French poem by Amadis 
Jamin, entitled ‘Amour Fuitif, du grec de Moschus,’ in his 
‘CEuvres Poetiques,’ Paris, 1579." At the end of Barnes’s 
volume there also figure six dedicatory sonnets. In Sonnet xcv. 
Barnes pays a compliment to Sir Philip Sidney, ‘the Arcadian 
shepherd, Astrophel,’ but he did not draw so largely on Sidney’s 
work as on that of Ronsard, Desportes, De Baif, and Du Bellay. 
Legal metaphors abound in Barnes’s poems, but amid many 
crudities he reaches a high level of beauty in Sonnet Ixvi., 
which runs : 

Ah, sweet Content ! where is thy mild abode? 

Is it with shepherds, and light-hearted swains. 

Which sing upon the downs, and pipe abroad. 

Tending their flocks and cattle on the plains? 

Ah, sweet Content ! where dost thou safely rest 
.. In Heaven, with Angels? which the praises sing 

Of Him that made, and rules at His behest, 

• The minds and hearts of every living thing. 


‘ Arber’s Gamer, v. 333-486. 

= Ben Jonson developed the s.nine conceit in'his masque, The Hue and Cry after 
Cupid, 160S. 
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Ah sweet Content t where doth thine harbour hold ? 
Is It in churches with religious men, 

Which please the gods with prayers manifold , 

And in their studies meditate it then ? 

Whether thou dost in Heaven or earth appear 
Be where thou w i^ ! Thou wiU not harbour here ’ ‘ 


In August 1593 there appeared a posthumous collection of 
sixty one sonnets by Thomas Watson, entitled ‘The Tears of 
Fancie, or Love Disdained * They are throughout of 


Fancie tune of Love.’ Many of them sound the same note 
as Shakespeare’s sonnets to the ‘dark lady ’ 

In September 1593 followed Giles Fletcher’s ‘ Licta, or 
Poems of Love in honour of the adminible and singular virtues 
H tch r* Lady’ This collection of fifty three sonnets 15 

Ljc» * dedicated to the wife of Sir Richard MoUmeux 
»S93 Ficlcher makes no concealment that his sonnets arc 
literary exercises ‘ For this kind of poetry,’ he tells the reader, 
‘ I did It to try my humour,’ and on the title page he notes that 
the work was Nviitten ‘ to the imitation of the best Latin poets 
and others ’ ® 

The most notable contribution to the sonnet hteiature 
of 1593 was Thomas Lodge’s ‘PhiUis Honoured with Pastoral 
Sonnets, Elegies, and Amorous Delights’* Besides 
PhUus forty sonnets, some of which exceed fourteen lines 
m length and others are shorter, there are m 
eluded three elegies and an ode Desportes is Lodge's chief 
master, but he had recourse to Ronsard and other French 
contemporaries How servile he could be may be learnt from 
a comparison of his Sonnet xxxvi wth Desportes’s sonnet from 
‘ Les Amours de Diane,’ hvre ii sonnet in 
Thwias Lofigt^s Sonnet xxxvi runs thus 


If so I seek the shades I presently do see 
The god of love forsake bis bow and sit me by , 

II that 1 think to write bis Muses pliant be 
If so I plain my grief the wanton boy will cry 

* ’ Dekkers well known song, 'Oh sweet content m bis play of Patient 

Gnsselde (1599) echoes this sonnet of Eames * Arbcr s Cartel' vi i >113 j 

* There is a convenient reprint of hoists Pktllti \Tt Eb-abethan Sennet Cycles 
by Maltha tooteCrow 1896 
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If I lament his pride, he doth increase niy pain 
If tears my cheeks attaint, his cheeks are mois vith moan 
If 1 disclose the wounds the which m3' heart hath slain. 

He takes his fascia off, and wipes them dr}’ anon. 

If so I walk the woods, the woods are his delight ; 

If 1 mt'sclf torment, he bathes him in my blood ; 

He will my soldier be if once I wend to fight, 

If seas delight, he steers my bark amidst the flood. 

In brief, the cruel god doth never from me go. 

But makes my lasting love eternal with my woe. 

Desportes wrote in ‘ Les Amours de Diane/ book 11. son- 
net iii. : 

Si ie me sies k Tombre, aussi soudainement 
Amour, laissant son arc, s’assict et sc repose : 

Si ic peiiEC a dcs vers, ic le voy qu’il compose : 

Si ie plains nms douleurs, il se plaint hautement. 

Si ic me plaitvs du nml, il accroist mon tourment ; 

Si ie respan des pleurs, son wsage il arrosc : 

Si ic monstre la playc cn ma poitrinc enclose,* 

Il ddfait son bande.au I’cssm-ant doucement. 

Si ie vay par les bois, aux bois il m’accompagne : 

Si ic me suis cruel, dans mon sang il so bagne : 

Si ie %-ais a la guerre, il deuient mon soldart ; 

Si ie pa*;fe l.a mer, il conduit ma nacelle : 

Bref, iam.ais I'inhumain do moy no se depart, 

Pour rendre mon amour ct ma peine etcrncllc. 

'rhrcc new volumes in 1594, together with the reissue of 
D.anicVs ‘ Delia ’ and of Constable’s ‘ Diana’ (in a piratical mis- 
cellany of sonnets from many pens), prove the steady growth 
of the ‘'Onnciiecring vogue. Michael Drayton in June pro- 
duced his ‘ ide.as Mirrour, Amours in Quatorzains,’ containing 
fiftv-onc ‘--Xmours’ and a sonnet nddresserl tn 
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that Drayton published a hundred sonnets, but the majority 
were apparently circulated by him m early life ‘ 

William Percy, the ‘ dearest fncnd * of Bamabe Barnes, pub* 
hshed in 1594, m emulation of Barnes, a collection of tnenty 
Perws ‘ Sonnets to the fairest Cceha.” He explains, in an 
‘Ctciu. JJ94 address to the reader, that out of courtesy he had 
lent the sonnets to friends, who secretly commuted them to 
the press Making a virtue of necessity, he had accepted the 
situation, but begged the reader to treat them as ‘ toys and 
amorous devices ’ 

A collection of forty sonnets or ‘canions,* as the anony 
mous author calls them, also appeared m 1594 with the title 
ZephtTw, ‘Zephena’* In some prefatory lerses addressed 
‘Alii ven figitoli delle Muse* laudatory reference 
was made to the sonnets of Petrarch, Daniel, and bidney 
Several of the sonnets labour at conceits drawn from the 
technicalities of the Ian, and Sir John Davies parodied these 
efforts m the eighth of hts * gulling sonnets * beginning, ‘ My case 
is this, I love Zephena bright’ 

Four interesting ventures belong to 1595 In January, 
appended to Richard Bamfield’s poem of ‘Cynthia,* a pine 
gync on Queen Elizabeth, was a senes of twenty sonnets 
extolling the personal charms of a young man m emulation of 
Virgil’s Eclogue 11 , m which the shcplierd Cory don addressed 
Banifield$ the shcphcrd boy Alcxis ■* In Sonnet \\ the author 
^i?ymJde expressed regret that the task of celebrating his 
•sos young friend’s praises had not fallen to the more 

capable hand of Spenser (‘great Cohn, chief of shepherds all’) 
or Drayton (‘ gentle Rowland, my professed friend ’) Birnfiely 
at times imitated Shakespeare 

Almost at the same date as Barnfield’s ‘ Cynthia ’ made ns 
appearance there was published the more notable collection by 
Spensers Edmund Spenser of eighty eight sonnets, which in 
‘Amoretti reference to thcif Italian origin he entitled ‘Amo 
*595 » 5 Spenser had already translated many son 

‘Seep iTo, note * Arber s < 7 «rwr, vi 13549 

» 7 ^ V 61 S6. 

* Repnatedin Arhet s Fngltsk Sckalart Library, iSSa 

* It vias licensed for tbe piesson Ntfvei&bex 19, 1594 
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nets on philosophic topics of Petrarch and Joachim Du Bcllay. 
Some of the ‘ Amoretti ’ were doubtless addressed by Spenser in 
1593 to the lady who became his wife a year later. But the 
sentiment was largely ideal, and, as he says in Sonnet Ixxxvii., 
he wrote, like Drayton, with his eyes fixed on ‘ Idma.’ 

An unidentified ‘ E.C., Esq,,’ produced also in 1593, under 
the title of ‘ Emaricdulfe,’ * a collection of forty sonnets, echoing 
‘Emaric- English and French models. In the dedication lohis 
dulfe,’ 1S9S- ‘two very good friends, John Zouch and Edward 
Fitton Esquiers,’ the author tells them that an ague confined him 
to his chamber, ‘ and to abandon idleness he completed an idle 
work that he had already begun at the command and service of 
a fair dame,’ 

To 1595 may best be referred the series of nine ‘Gullingc 
sonnets,’ or parodies, which Sir John Davies wrote and circulated 
Sir John manuscript, in order to put to shame what he 

Davira’s regarded as ‘the bastard sonnets’ in ‘vogue. He 
Sonnets^^ addressed his collection to Sir Anthony Cooke, 
IS9S' whom Drayton had already celebrated as the 
Mecaenas of his sonnetteering efiforts." Davies seems to have 
aimed at Shakespeare as well as at insignificant rhymers like 
the author of ‘Zepheria.’^ No. viii, of Davies’s ‘gullinge 
sonnets,’ which ridicules the legal metaphors of the sonnetteers, 
may be easily matched in the collections of Bamabe Barnes or 
of the author of ‘ Zepheria,’ but Davies’s phraseology suggests 
that he also was glancing at Shakespeare’s legal sonnets hxxxvii. 
and cxxxiv. Davies’s sonnet runs : 


My case is this. I love Zepheria bright, 
Of her I hold my heart by fealtj' : 

MTiich I discharge to her perpetually, 
Yet she thereof will never me acquit[e]. 
For, now supposing I withhold her right, 
She hath distrained my heart to satisfy 
The duty which 1 never did deny. 

And far away impounds it with despite. 


‘ Reprinted for the Roxburghe Club in A Lamport Garland, iSSi, edited by Mr. c 
Charles Edmonds. 

“ Sir John Davies’s Ccmplete Poems, edited by Dr. Grosart, i. 51-62. 

® See p. 128, note. 
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1 hbour therefore justlj torcpleatefi e rccoter] 

My heart which she unjustl> doth impound 

But quick conceit vbi^ now is Loves h gh shreite 

Returns It os eslo}ped[t e absconded] not to be found 

Then what the Inw iflbrds I only enve 

Her heart for mine m wit her name to have (nr) 

‘ R L., gentleman,* probably Richard Ltncbc, published m 
1596 thirty nine sonnets under the title ‘ Dielh*' The effort is 
Luiches thoroughly com entional In an obsequious address 
Della, by the publisher, Henry Olnej, to Anne, wife of Sir 
*59® Henry Glenham, Linchc s sonnets are described as 

‘passionate’ and as ‘conceited in the bnin of a gallant 
gentleman ’ 

To the same ) ear belongs RarthoJomew Griffin’s *Fidcssa,’ 
sixty two sonnets inscribed to ‘William Essex, Esq’ Gnffin 
Or ffin 8 designates his sonnets as ‘ the first fruits of a > oung 
F»d««a bfginner' He is a shameless plagiarist Daniel is 
his chief model, but he also imitated Sidne> , Watson, 
Constable, and Drayton Sonnet iii, beginning ‘Venus and 
young Adonis sitting bj her,’ is almost identical with the fourth 
poem— a sonnet beginning ‘ Sweet Cythcrca, sitting by abrooU’ 
— m Jaggards piratical miscclhnj, ‘The Passionate Pilgnm,’ 
which boreShakespearc’snaroeon the title page ® Jaggarddoubt 
less stole the poem from Gnffin, although it ma) be m its essen 
Thomas tials the property ofsomc Other poct Three beautiful 
Campon love sonnets by Thomas Campion, which are found 
in the Harleian MS 6910 arc there dated 1596* 

William Smith was the author of ‘ Chloris,’ a third collection 
of sonnets appearing m 1596* Tlietolume contains fortj eight 
William sonnets of love of the ordinary type, with three 
adulating Spenser, of these, twoopen the \olume and 
1596 one concludes It Smith says that his sonnets were 
‘the budding springs of his study' In 1600 a license was 
issued by the Stationers’ Company for the issue of ‘Amours ’ by 

Atl>er s Gamer v 1 *85 ao8 

• V 

, * Cf Bridges* T’roVnrfWir 1814 < 35-7 One was pr nted mih some 

alterations id Rosseter s Seet 0 / Ayrtt (fdto), and another in the Thu-d rf 
Afreti.i^tl'ti see Camp on s Works ed A H BuDen pp. 15 16 los 

* Arbers ( 7 <j«irr mi I 7»-99 
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W. S. This no doubt refers to a second collection of sonnets 
by William Smith. The projected volume is not extant.' 

In 1597 there came out a similar volume by Robert Toftc, 
entitled ‘ Laura, the Joys of a Traveller, or the Feast of Fancy.’ 
The book is divided into three parts, each consistinj^ of forty 
‘sonnets’ in irregular metres. There is a prose dedication o 
Lucy, sister of Henry, ninth Earl of Northumberland. Toftc 
Robert tells his patroness that most of his ‘ toys ’ ‘ were 

^Laura ’ conceived in Italy.’ As its name implies, his work 

1597- ’ is a pale reflection of Petrarch. A postscript by a 

friend — ‘R. B.’ — complains that a publisher had intermingled 
with Tofte’s genuine efforts ‘more than thirty sonnets not his.’ 
But the style is throughout so uniformly tame that it is not 
possible to distinguish the work of a second hand. 

To the same era belongs Sir William Alexander’s ‘Aurora, 
a collection of a hundred and six sonnets, with a few songs 
Sir William elegies interspersed on French pAttems. Sir 
Alexander’s William describes the work as ‘ the first fancies of 
‘Aurora. youtli,’ and formally inscribes it to Agnes, 

Countess of Arg^de. It was not published till 1604.- 

Sir Fulke Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke, the intimate 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney, was author of a like collection of 
sonnets called ‘ Cmlica.’ The poems number a 

Sir Fulke , i j • -i <• 

Grevilie's hundred and nine, but few are in strict sonnet metre. 

' Cmiica. ’ Only a small proportion profess to be addressed to 
the poet’s fictitious mistress, Crelica. Many celebrate the 


' See p. 390 and note. 

■ Practically to the same category as these collections of sonnets belong the 
voluminous laments of lovers, in six, eight, or ten lined st.anzas, which, though not 
in strict sonnet form, closely resemble in temper the sonnet-sequences. Such are 
IVillobie's Aviso., 1594; Alcilia: Philofarthcns Lostins Folly, byj. C., 1595; Wz/w 
of Amorous Deuices, 1597 (containing two regular sonnets), by Nicholas Breton ; 
Alba, the Months Minde of a Melancholy Lover, by Robert Tofte, 1508; Dai- 
fhantus, or the Passions of Love, by Anthony Scoloker, 1604 ; Breton's The Pas- 
sionate Shepheard, or The Shepheardes Lone ; set dovnte in passions to his Shop- 
heardesse Aglaia : with many excellent conceited poems and pleasant sonets fit 
for yoting heads to passe away idle houres, 1604 (none of the ‘ sonets ’ are in sonnet 
metre) ; and John Reynolds’s Dolarnys Primerosc . . . wherein is expressed the 
liiiely passions of Zeale and Lone, 1606. Though George Witlier’s similar pro- 
ductions — his exquisitely fanciful Fidelia (1617) and his Faire-Virtue the Mistresse ' 
of Phil' Arete (1622)— were published at a later period, they were probably designed 
in the opening years of the seventeenth century. 
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charms of another beauty named Myra, and others invoice 
Queen Elizabeth under her poetic name of Cynthia (cf Sonnet 
x\ii) There are also many addresses to Cupid and medita- 
tions on more or less metaphysical themes, but the tone is ties er 
\ery senous Greville doubtless wote the majority of his 
‘ Sonnets ’ during the period under survey, though they were not 
published until their author's works appeared m folio for the first 
time m 1633, five years after his death 

With Tofte’s volume m 1597 the publication of collections 
of love sonnets practically ceased OnI\ t«o collections on 
a voluminous scale seem to hive been written in 
numWof^ the early years of the seventeenth century About 
1607 William Drummond of Hawthomden penned 
tttc*ni5gt a senes of sixty eight interspersed vvith songs, 
anj 1597 madrigals, and sextains, nearly all of which were 
translated or adapted from modem Italian sonncttccrs ‘ About 
1610 John liavies of Hereford published his ‘Wittes Pilgrimage 
. , through a world of Amorous Sonnets ’ Of more than two 
hundred separate poems in this volume, only the hundred 
and four sonnets in the opening section make any claim to 
answer the description on the title-page, and the majoniy or 
those are metaphysical meditations on love which are not 
addressed to any definite person Some years later William 
Browne penned a sequence of fourteen love-sonnets entitled 
‘ Caslia' and a few detached sonnets of the same type’ The 
dales of production of Drummond’s, Davies’s, and Browne’s 
sonnets exclude them from the present field of view Omitting 
them, we find that between 1591 and 1597 there had been 
pnnted nearly twelve hundred sonnets of the amorous kind 
If to these we add Shakespeare’s poems, and make allow 
ance for others which, only circulating m manuscript, have 
not reached us^ it is seen that more than two hmdjed love 
sonnets were produced in each of the six years under survey 
France and Italy directed their literary energies m like direc 
tion during nearly the whole of the century, but at no other 

' They were f rst printed in 1656, »even year* after the author s death, in Poems 
, by t! at/atnousunt, tPiUiam DrHrnmom/ London, M The volume was edited 
Edward Phillips, Milton s nephew The best modem edition is that edited by Mr 
W C. Ward in the * Muses Ltbraiy (1894) 

” Cf William BrowTie s in ‘Muses Library (1894X >■ at? et seq 
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period and in no other counliy did the love-sonnet dominate 
literature to a greater extent than in England between 1591 and 
1597 - 

Of sonnets to patrons between 1591 and 1597, of which 
detached specimens may be found in nearly cvcr>' published 
book of the period, the chief collections were : 

A long series of sonnets prefixed to ‘ Poetical Exercises of a 
Vacant Hour’ by King James VI of Scotland, 1591 ; twenty- 

„ three sonnets in Gabriel Harvey’s ‘ Four Letters and 
to patrons, certain Sonnets touching Robert Greene (I 59 -}) 
1591-7- including Edmund Spensers fine .sonnet of compli- 
ment addressed to Harvey ; a scries of sonnets to noble 
patronesses by Constable circulated in manuscript about 1 592 
(first printed in ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ 1813, i.x. 490 * six 
adulator)’ sonnets appended by Bamabc Barnes to his ‘ Par- 
thenophil’ in May 1593; four sonnets to ‘Sir Philip Sidney’s 
soul,’ piefixed to the first edition of Sidne\-'s ‘ Apologie for 
Poetrie’ (1595); seventeen sonnets which were originally pre- 
fixed to the first edition of Spensers ‘ Faerie Queene,’ bk. i.-iii,, 
hi 1590, and were reprinted in the edition of 1596;’ sixty 
sonnets to peers, peeresses, and officers of state, appended to 
Henry Locke’s (or Lok’s) ‘ Ecclesiasticus ’ (1597) > forty sonnets 
by Joshua Sylvester addressed to Henry IV of France ‘upon 
the late miraculous peace in Fraunce’ (1599) ; Sir John Davies’s 
series of twenty-six octosyllabic sonnets, which he entitled 
‘ Hymnes of Astrjea,’ all extravagantly eulogising Queen Eliza- 
beth (1599). 

The collected sonnets on religion and philosophy that 
appeared in the period 1 591-7 include sixteen ‘Spirituall 
Sonnettes to the honour of God and Hys Saynts,’ written by 
III. Son- Constable about 1593, and circulated only in manu- 
lospijhy and script ; these were first printed from a manuscript in 
religion. the Harleian collection (5993) by Thomas Park 
in ‘ Heliconia,’ 1815, vol. ii. In 1595 Baraabe Bames published 

' Chapman imitated Spenser by appending fourteen like sonnets to his transla 
tion of Homer in 1610 ; they were increased in later issues to twenty-two. Very 
numerous sonnets to patrons were appended by John Davies of Hereford to his 
Microcosvws (1603) and to his Scourge of Folly (1611). ‘Divers sonnets, epistles, 
&c.’ addressed to patrons by Joshua Sylvester between 1590 and his death in 161S 
were collected in the 1641 edition of his Du Bartas his divine weekes and wortes. 
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a ‘ Divine Centurie of Spmtuall Sonnets/ and, in dedicating the 
collection to Toby Matthew, bishop of Durham, mentions that 
they were written a year before, while travelling in France 
They are closely modelled on the two series of ‘ Sonnets 
Spintuels’ which the Abb€ Jacques de Billy published in Pans m 
1573 and 1578 respectively A long senes of ‘Sonnets Spmtuels ’ 
written by Anne de Marquets, a sister of the Dominican Order, 
who died at Poissy in 1598, was first published m Pans in 1605 
In 1594 George Chapman published ten sonnets in praise of 
philosophy, iihicli he entitled ‘A Coronet for his Mistress Philo 
sophy ’ In the opening poem he states that his aim was to 
dissuade poets from singing in sonnets ‘ Love’s Sensual Emperj ’ 
In 1597 Henry Locke(or Lok) appended to his verse rendenng 
of Ecclesiastes * a collection of ‘ Sundne Sonets of Christian 
Passions, with other Affectionate Sonets of a FeehngConscience ’ 
Lok had m 1593 obtained a license to publish ‘a hundred 
Sonnets on Ikleduation, Humiliation, and Prayer,' but that work 
IS not extant In the volume of 1597 his sonnets on religious or 
philosophical themes number no fewer than three hundred and 
twenty eight’ 

Thus m the total of sonnets published between 1591 and 
1597 must be included at least five hundred sonnets addressed 
to patrons, and as many on philosophy and religion The 
aggregate far exceeds two thousand 

' Remy Beljeau in 1566 brought out a similar poetical \ersion of the Book of 
Fcclesiistes etiijiled Va'n%U 

• There are fort) -eight sonnets on the Trinity and similar topics appended to 
Daviess fiitlts 
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X. 


bibliographical note on the sonnet in 

FRANCE, 1550-1600. 

In the earlier years of the sixteenth ccntur}' Melin dc Snint- 
Gelais (1487-1 558) and Cldment Marot (1496-1544) made a few 
scattered efforts at sonnettccring in France ; and Maurice SJ:ve 
laid down the lines of all sonnet-sequences on themes of love 
Ronsard in his dixains entitled * Delie ’ (1544). ‘^But it was 
Ronsard (1524-1585), in the second half of the 
PRiade.’ century, who first gave the sonnet a pronounced 
vogue in France. The sonnet was handled with the utmost 
assiduity not only by Ronsard, but by all the literary comrades 
whom he gathered round him, and on whom he bestowed the 
title of ‘ La Pleiade.’ The leading aim that united Ronsard 
and his friends was the re-formation of the French language 
and literature on classical models. But they assimilated and 
naturalised in France not only much that was admirable in 
Latin and Greek poetry,* but all that was best in the i-ecent 
Italian literature.- Although they were learned poets, Ronsard 


' Graphic illustrations of the attitude of Ronsard and his friends to a Greek poet 
like Anacreon appear in Anacreon ct les Pohnes anacn^ontiques, Texie grec avec Irs 
Tradnetions ct Imitations dcs Poitcc du XVP sicclc, par A.Delhoulle (HawejiSpi). 

A translation of An.acreon by Reray Bellcau appeared in 1556. Cf. Sainte-Beuve's 
essay, ‘ Anaerdon au XVI® siecle,' in his Tableau dc la PoSsie franfaisc au XVF 
siecle (rSps), pp. 432-47. In the same connection Recueildesplus beaux EHsrammes 
grecs, mis en versfrangois, par Pierre Tamisier (edit. 1617), is of interest. * 

= Italy was the original home of the sonnet, and it w.os as popular a poetic form 
with Italian writers of the sixteenth centurs' as with those of the three preceding 
centuries. The Italian poets whose sonnets, after those of Petr.arch, were best known 
in England and France in the later years of the sixteenth century were Serafino dell’ ‘ 
Aquila (r466-i5oo), Jacopo Sannazzaro (i 458 -iS 3 o)> Agnolo Firenzuola (1497-1547), 
Cardinal Bembo (i 470 'i 547 )> Gaspara Stampa (1524-1553), Pietro Aretino 
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nnd the majonty of his associates had a natural lync %ein, 
which gave their poetry the charms of freshness and spontaneity 
The true members of ‘La H6iade,* according to Ronsards 
o>vn statement, were, besides himself, Joachim du Bellay (1524- 
1560), Estienne Jodelle (iS 32 “« 573 )» Remy Belleau (1528- 
1577); Jean Dmemand), usually knoivn as Daurat or Dorat 
(1508-1588), Ronsard’s classical teacher in early life, Jean 
Antoine de Baif (1532-1589) , and Ponthus de Thyard (1521- 
1605) Others of Ronsards literary allies are often loosely 
reckoned among the ‘Pl^iade’ These writers include Jean de 
h Peruse (1529-1554), Olmer de Magny (1530-1559), Amadis 
Jamyn (1538 '>-1585), Jean Passerat {1534-1602), Phihppe Des 
portes (1546-1606), Estienne Pasquier (1529-1615), Scdvole de 
Sainte Marthe (1536-1623), and Jean Bertaut (1552 i6ir) 
These subordinate members of the ‘Pl^iade’ were no less 
Desportes devoted to sonnettecring than the original members 
(15X1606). Cf those in this second tank, Desportes was most 
popular in France as veil as m England Although many of 
Desportes $ sonnets are graceful in thought and melodious m 
rhythm, most of them abound m oierstramed conceits Not 
only w as Desportes a more slavish imitator of Petrarch than the 
members of the ‘ Pl^iade/ but he encouraged numerous disciples 
to practise ‘Petrarchism,’ as the imitation of Petrarch was 
called, beyond healthful limits Under the influence of Des 
portes the French sonnet became, during the latest yeirs of 
the sixteenth century, little more than an empty and fantastic 
echo of the Italian 

rhe following statistics ivill enable the reader to realise hov 
closely the sonnfitteenng moiement in France adumbrated that 

(i49»-i557) Bernardo Tasso (1493 1568) Lu gi TansilJo (»5 to-is 68) Gabnello 
Fiarnma {d 1585) Torquato Tasso (1544 1595) LtrJgt Groio {Jl itjo) G ovanni 
Pattsta Guanm(i537 i6i*) and Giovanni Batmta ilarino (1563 1623) (cf Tira 
boschrs Sioria della Letteratfra Haltana *770-178*, Dr Garnetts History oj 
Hal an Literature 1897 and Symondss Henaissance tn Italy edit 189S 
* vols IV and vl) The notes to Watsons PassianaU Centune 0/ Lave publ shed 
m 1582 (see p 103 note) to Davisons Pathcat Rheiftady edited by Mr A H 
Bullen in 1891 and to the Poems a/ Druunaond of Haivtliomden edited by 
^ Mr W C Ward in 1894 give many ilhistnUons of English sonnelte'ers indebted 
ness to Serafino Groto Jlanno Guanm Tasso and other Ital an soonelteers of tl e 
sixteenth century 
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in England. The collective edition in 1584 of the works of 
Ronsard, Ihc master of the ‘ Pldiade/ contains more than nine 
hundred separate sonnets arranged under such titles as ‘Amours 
Chief coiicc- Cassandre,’ ‘Amours de Marie,’ ‘Amours pour 
tionsof Astree,’ ‘Amours pour HdE-nc besides ‘Amours 
^euTpub^" Divers’ and ‘Sonnets Divers,’ complimcntar>' ad- 
bci^wccn 1550 dresses to friends and patrons. Du Bellay’o ‘ Olive,’ 
and 1584- a collection of love sonnets, first published in 1549, 
reached a total of a hundred and fifteen. ‘ Lcs Regrets,’ Du Bel- 
lay’s sonnets on general topics, some of which Edmund Spenser 
first translated into Englisli, numbered in the edition of 1565 a 
hundred and eighty-three. De Baif ))ublishcd two long series 
of sonnets, entitled respectively ‘ Lcs Amours de Mclinc '(» 552 ) 
and ‘ Les Amours dc Francine’ (1555). Amadis Jamyn was 
responsible for ‘ Les Amours d’Oriane,’ ‘ Lcs Amours dc 
Callir( 5 c,’ and ‘Lcs Amours d’ Artemis ’ (1575). Dcsportcs’.s 
‘Premieres CEuvres’ (1575), a very popular book In England, 
included more than three hundred sonnets— a hundred and fifty 
being addressed to I 3 iane, eighty-six to Hippolyte, and ninety- 
one to Cleonice. Ponthus de Thyard produced between 1 549 and 
1555 three series of his ‘ErreursAmoureuses,’ sonnets addressed 
to Pasithec, and Belleau brought out a volume ol ‘Amours ’ in 
1576. 

Among other collections of sonnets published by less known 
writers of the period, and arranged here according to date of 
Minorcoliec- publication, were those of Guillaume des Autels, 
F°e^ch^.on ‘ Rcpos’ (1553) Olivicr de Magny, 

nL" publish- ‘Amours, Soupirs,’ &c. (1553, i 5 S 9 ); Louise Labd, 
isss^unr" ‘CEuvres’ (1555) ; Jacques Tahureau, ‘Odes, Son- 
160s. nets,’ &c, (1554, 1574)1 Claude de Billet, ‘Amal- 
thee,’ a hundred and twenty-eight love sonnets (1561) ; 
VauqueVm de la Fresnaye, ‘ Foresteries ’ (1555 et annis seq.) ; 
Jacques Grdvin, ‘Olympe’ (1561); Nicolas Ellain, ‘Sonnets’ 
(1561) ; Scdvole de Sainte-Marthe, ‘ CEuvres Frangaises’ (1569, 
1579); Estienne de la Bodtie, ‘CEuvres’ (1572), and twenty- 
nine sonnets published with Montaigne’s ‘Essais’ (1580) ; Jean 
et Jacques de la Taille, ‘CEuvres’ (1573); Jacques de Billy, < 
‘Sonnets Spirituels ’ (first series 1573, second series 1578); 
Estienne Jodelle ‘CEuvres Podtiques’ (1574) ; Claude dePon- 
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toux, ‘Sonnets de (i 579 )j Les Dames des Roches, 

‘ CEuvres’ (1579, 1584), Pierre de Brach, ‘Amours d’Aymee’ 
{circa 1580)5 Gilles Durant, ‘Poesies* — sonnets to Charlotte 
and Camille (1587, 1594) ; Jean Passerat, ‘Vers . . . d’Amours ’ 
(1597); and Anne de Marquet, who died in 1588, ‘Sonnets 
Spintuels*(i6o5) ‘ 

' Ttiere are modern repnncs of most of Uiese books, but not of all There is a 
good reprint of Ronsard a works, edited by M P Btauctiemain,in 
Elxh/irtenne, 8 vols >8^7, the Biude turla V'le de Ronsard, in the eighth volume, 
!s useful The works of Remy Betleau are issued in the same senes The writings 
of the seven original members of ‘ La PRiade are reprinted in La Plhade Fran^ 
faite, edited by Marty Laveaux, 16 vots., 1866-93 Maurice Sbve s DCtie was re 
issued at Lyons in 1S62 Pierre de Brach s poems were carefully edited by Remhold 
Dezeimerisfavols., Paris, r86a). A complete edition of Desportes's works, edited by 
Alfred Michiels, appeared m 1863 Prosper Blanchemain edited a reissue of the 
works of Louue Lahi in 187$. The works of Jean de la TatUe, of Amadis Jamyn 
and of Guillaume des Autels are repnnted in Tritordes Vuux Peittt Franfats 
(1877 et annisseq ) See Saioce Beuves Tableau ffislertfue tiCniiquedetaPeltte 
Fraufaut du xVl » Sii'U (Paris, 1893) , Henry Pranas Cary s Early French Peelt 
(London, 1846) , Beeq de Pouquiires <Emrct<hj)ittetdctPelUtFran.faxtdtt XVP 
SiieU ctnUmforatm avec Remard (tSSo), and the same editor $ selections from De 
BaTf, Du Bella} , and Ronsard , Darmesteier et Haufrid s Le Sttathne Stlele eu 
Franee—TabUau de la LtUiraiureet de la Langue (6ih edit , 1897) and Petit 
de JnUeviIle'a /future ^cf<s £<r>(gKecf<fe 4 s LtfUratun Fran{aist(,i%<ytt\u 136 
360) 
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Actors . entertained for the first 
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piajers’ licensing Act of Queen 
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AMYNTA5 

Wes’ paralleled m the J'ersa 
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in the Agamemnon of, 13 n 
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438 

Alleyn, Edward, manages the amal- 
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Admiral and Lord Strange, 37, 
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Allot, Robert, 312 
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j 84 . probable dale of production, 

I j6a, plot drawn from Painters 
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phyl. 30 ‘-as 
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Amoer, Rev Rldikrd, 321 
‘Amorctli,’ Spenser's, 115, 435 and 

« S. 436 
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Atnfhtiruo of Plautus, the, and 
a scene m The Comedy of Errors, 
54 

‘Amjntas,’ complimentary title of, 
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ANGELO 


ASTKOrHEL 


Angelo, Michael, ‘ dedicatory ’ son- 
nets of, 138 « 2 

' Anthia and Abrocoinas,' by Xeno- 
phon Ephesius, and the story of 
Romeo and Juliet, 55 » 1 

Antony and Cleopatra: allusion to 
Ute part of Cleopatra being played 
by a boy, 39 n ; the youthful- 
ness of Octavius Caesar, 143 « 2 ; 
the longest of the poet’s plays, 
224 ; date of entry in the ‘ Sta- 
tioners’ Registers,’ 244 ; date of 
publicjition, 245 ; the story derived 
from Plutarch, 245 ; the ‘ happy 
valiancy ’ of the stj'le, 245. For 
editions see Section xix. (Biblio- 
graphy), 301-25 

Apollonius and Silla, Historic of, 
210 

'Apologie for Poctric,’ Sidney’s, 
.allusion to the conceit of the im- 
mortalising power of verse in, 
1 14 : on the adulation of p.a- 
trons, 138 

‘Apology for Actors,’ I-Icy wood’s, 
182 

Apsley, William, bookseller, 90, 
304. 312 

‘ Arcadia,’ Sidney’s, 88 n, 2.^1 and 
« 2, 429 

Arden family, of Warwickshire, 6, 
191 

Arden family, of Alvanley, 192 

Arden, Alice, 7 

Arden, Edward, executed for com- 
plicity in a Popish plot, 6 

Arden, Joan, 12 

Arden, Mary. Sec Shakespeare, 
Mary 

Arden, Robert (i), sheriff of War- 
wickshire and Leicestershire in 
1438, 6 

Arden, Robert (2), landlord at Snit- 
terfield of Richard Shakespeare, 
3, 6 : marriage of his daughter 
Mary to John Shakespeare, 6, 7 ; 
his family and second marriage, 
6 ; his property and will, 7 

Arden, 'Thomas, grandfather of 
Shakespeare’s mother, 6 

Arden of Feversham, a play of un- 
certain authorship, 71 

Ariel, character of, 256 


1 Ariodante and Ginevre , Hhtorierf, 
i 2 o3 

Ariosto, / Suppositi of, 164 : Or 
lando Fnrioso of, ,'ind Much Ado 
ahout Nothin/^, 208 
Aristotle, quotation from, made by 
both Shakcsp'can: and Bacon 
370 n 

.‘\rmado, in I.iKce's Lalottr's Ij>st 
St n, 62 

Armenian language, translation of 
Shakespeare in llic. 354 
•Arms, coat of, Shakespeare's, 189, 

, 190, 191. 193 

I .Arms, College of, applications of 
I the poet’s father to, 2, 10 n, 

I 188-92 
j Ame, Dr.. 334 
, .Arnold, Matthew, 327 n i 
j Art in England, its indebtedness to 
! Shakespeare. 340, 341 
As You Like Jl\ Allusion to the 
I part of Rosalind being pl.ayed by 
I a bo\‘. 38 n 2 : ridicule of foreign 
travel, 42 n 2 ; acknowledgments 
to ^ia^lowc (11 r. v. 8), 64 ; 
adapted from Lodge’s ‘ Rosa- 
lyndc, 209: addition of three new 
characters, 209; hints taken from 
‘S.ariolo’s Practise,’ 209; itspxs- 
toral character, 209 ; said to have 
been performed before King 
James at Wilton, 232 « i, 411 n. 
For editions jce Section xi.v. (Bi- 
bliography), 301-25 
Asbies, tlie chief property of Roljcrt 
Arden at Wilmcoie, bequeathed 
to Shakespeare’s mother, 7 ; 
moitg.agcd to Edmund Lambert. 
12; proposal to confer on John 
Lamlsert an absolute title to the 
property, 26; Shakespeare’s en- 
deavour to recover, 195 
Asbbee, Mr. E. W., 302 n 
Assimilation, literary, Shakespeare’s 
power of, 61, 109 scq. 

Aston Cantlowe, 6; place of the 
marriage of Sh^respeare’s pa- 
rents. 7 

‘Astrophel,’ apostrophe to Sidney , 
in Spenser’s, 143 « 2 
‘Astrophel and Stella,' 83; the 
metre of, 95 u 2; address to 
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Cupid, 97 « ; the pnise of ‘hheJ. 
ness* in, 119 ann « J. 153 n j , 
editions of, 428, 429 
Aubrey, John, the poets earl> bio- 
gnpher, on John ShaVLspeaTcs 
trade. 4; on the poets know- 
ledge of Latin. 16. on John 
bh^wcspeare's relitions with the 
trade of butcher, 18 , on the poet 
at Grendon, jr , lines quoted by | 
him on John Combe. 369 «, , 
on Shakespeare s genial disposi 
tion, 278 . value of his biography 
of the poet. 36a . his ignorance 
of an} relauon between Shake- 
speare and the Earl of Pembroke, 
414. 413 

Aurora,' title of Sir W Alcxandt r s 
collection of sonnets. 438 
Autobiographical features of Sliake 
speare s plays. 164*^ *63 248 . 
of Shakesrs^^s sonnets the 
question of, too 109 123 132 
160 

Autograplu of the poet. 284-^ 

•Aviso,' heroine of WMlobics 

Aj^r, Jacl^, Ins Die sehone Stden 
eS3 and » i 

Ajscougb, Stmucl, 364 « 

BaCov. Miss Dolu, 371 
Bacon Society, 372 
BacoivShakespeare controvers}, 
(Appendix ii ). 370-73 
Daddesley Clinton, the Shake- ^ 
spearcs of, 3 j 

Balf, De, plagianscd indirectly by j 
Shakespeare iix and n , in- 
debtedness of Daniel and others 
to, 431, 43a ; one of ' La PMctdc 
443. 444 , 

Gandello, the story of Romeo and , 
Juliet by, 55 « X ; the story of 
Hero and Claudio hy, 208 ; the | 
story of Twelfth Night by, 310 
Barante, recognition of the great 
ness of Shakespeare by, 350 
Barnard, Sir John, second husband I 
* of the poets granddaughter Eliza- * 

beth, 282 ^ j 

Btrnes, Bamabe, legal terminology 


m his Sonnets. 32 n 2 and (Ap 
pendix \\ ) 432 use of the word 
'tvire.' 118 n a his sonnets 
of silupcration, 121 the pro- 
bable nval of Shakespeare for 
Southampton sftiour 131 132 

133. *35 «. his sonnets 133 133 
432 . called ‘ Pctruch s scholar 
byChufch)‘ard, 133 . expressions 
in his sonnet (xitx ) ndoplcd by 
bhakespeare. 152 n , sonnet to 
Lady lindgct Nftnners. 379 «■ 
sonnet to bouthimptons e)es. 
384 , compliment to Sidney 111 
bonnet xcv 432, Sonnet u»i 
(‘Ah, sweet Content') quoUl 
432 . his sonnets to patrons 
440. his religious sonnets 441 
Iktmficid Richartl, Aigningold .tge 
in his 'AlfectionMe Shvtihiril 
C6«. hisnduhlionofQuccn LI) 
zaUlh in ’Cj-nihu i37« 435, 
soincisaddtessedlo Cnnymedc,' 
138/12 435. predicts immorlalil) 
forShakispeart', 179, chief nulhor 
of the ■ Passionate IMgrim, i6a 
and n 

Rartkohmeu> hair, 335 
BartleU. John, 364 
Birton collection of Shakes pearenna 
at Boston, .Nfoss , 3.(1 
Ikuton-on ibc-Hcath, ta , identica 
with the ■ Burton' in the Taming 
o/the Shrew, 164 

Bathurst. Charles, on Shake 
speare s t crsificnuon 49 n 
Htjiies Thomas bpencer, 365 
Beak, Francis, 389 
* Iknr Carden in Southwark, The,’ 
the poet s lodgings nc.-ir, 38 
Deurlcy, 6 

Beaumont, Francis, on ‘ things 
done at the Mermaid,' 177 
Beaumont. Sir John, 388 
Bedford, Edward Russell, third Ccrl 
of* his mTiTiagc toLucyHanng- 
ton, t6x 

Bedford, Lucy, Countess of, 138 n 
3, i6z 

Bceslon, William (a seventeenth- 
century actor), on the report that 
Shakespeare was a schoolmaster, 
39 , on the pool s acting 43 

G G 
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BELLAY 

Bellay, Joachim du, Spenser’s 
translations of some of his sonnets, 
loi : 105 n, 432, 436, 443, 444 
Belleau, Remy, poems and sonnets 
by, 441 n I, 444, 445 n 
Belleforest (Francois dc), Shalce- 
speai-e's indebtedness to the ■ His- 
toires Tragiques ’ of, 14, 55 « 1, 
208, 222 

Benda, J. W. O., German transla- 
tion of Shakespeare by, 344 
Benedick and his ‘ halting sonnet,’ 
108 ; 208 

Benedix, J. R. , opposition to Shake- 
spearean worship by, 345 
Bentley, R., 313 
Berlioz, Hector, 351 
Bermudas, the, and The Tempest, 
252 

Berners, Lord, translation of 
‘ Huon of Bordeaux ’ by, 162 
Bernhardt, Madame Sarah, 351 
Bertaut, Jean, 443 
Betterton, Mrs., 335 
Betterton, Thomas, 33, 332, 334, 
335, 362 

Bianca and her lovers, story of, 
partly drawn from the ' Supposes’ 
of George Gascoigne, 164 
Bible, the, Shakespeare and, 16, 17 
and n i 

Bibliography of Shakespeare, 299- 
325 

Bensley, Robert, actor, 338 
Bidford, near Stratford, legend ot a 
drinking bout at, 271 
Biography of the poet, sources of 
(Appendix i.), 361-5 
Birmingham, memorial Shake- 
speare library at. 298 
Biron, in Love's Labours Lost, 51 
and n 

Birth of Merlin, 181 
Birthplace, Shakespeare's, 8, 9 
‘ Bisson,’ use of the word, 317 
Dlackfriars Shakespeare's purchase 
of property in, 267 
Blackfriars Theatre, built by James 
Burbage (1596), 38, 200; leased 
to ‘ the Queen’s Children of the 
Chapel,’ 38, 202, 2r3; occupied 
by Shakespeare's company, 38 ; 
litigation of Burbage’s heirs, 200 ; 


BEACH 

Shakespeare’s interest in, 2or, 
202 ; shareholders in, 202 ; Shake- 
Y speare’s disposal of his shares in, 
264 

‘ Blackness,' Shakespeare’s praise 
of, 118-120, cf. 155 
Blades, William, 364 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, Chap- 
man’s, 51 n 

Blount, Edward, publisher, 92, 
135 71 , 183, 244, 304, 305, 312. 
393, 394 and n 
Boaden, James, 406 71 
Boaistuau de Launay (Pierre) trans- 
lates Bandello’s stor}' of Romeo 
a7id Jtilict, 51 « I 
Boar’s Head Tavern, 170 
Boas, Mr. F. S., 365 
Boccaccio, Shakespeare’s indebted- 
I ness to, 163, 249, 251 and n 2 
Bodenstedt, Friedrich von, German 
translator of Shal<fspeare, 344 
Bohemia, allotted a seashore in 
Winter's Tale, 251 •, translations 
of Shakespeare in, 354 
Boiardo, 243 

Bond against impediments respect- 
ing Shakespeare’s marriage, 20, 
21 

Bonian, Richard, printer, 226 
Booth, Barton, actor, 335 
Booth, Edwin, 342 
Booth, Junius Brutus, 342 
Booth, Lionel, 3rr 
Borck, Baron C. W. von, transla- 
tion of Julhis Cessar into 
German by, 343 
Boswell, James, 334 
Boswell, James (the younger), 322, 

405 71 

Boswell-Stone, Mr. W. G., 364 
Bottger, A., German translation of 
Shakespeare by, 344 
Boy-actors, 34, 35, 38; the strife 
between adult actors and, 2r3- 
217 

Boydell, John, his scheme • for 
illustrating the work of the poet, 
341 

Bracebridge, C, H., 364 
Brach, Pierre de, his sonnet on*- 
Sleep echoed in Daniel’s Sonnet 
xlix., ror and n r, 431, 445 71 
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BRANDES 

Erandes, Mr Georg, 365 
BrassingtoD, Mr W. bait, 290 
Brathwaite, Richard, 269 « i, 388, 
398 

Breton, Nicholas, homage paid to 
the Countess of PembroLe in 
his poems, 138 « 2 , his play on 
the words ‘wit’ and • will, 417 
Brewster, E , 3^3 
Bndgeman. Mr. C O , 415 « 

Bright, James Hey wood, 406 w 
Broken Heart, Ford s, similarity of 
theme of ShaVespeares Sonnet 
cxxvu to that of a song in. 
97 ^ 

Brooke or Broke, Arthur, his 
translation of the story of Romeo 
and Jaliet, SS 3*2 
Brooke, Ralph, complains about 
Shakespeare s coat of arms, 192, 
*93 

Brown, C Aynitage. 406 n 
Brown, John, obtains a wnt of 
distraint against Shakespeare s 
father, 12 

Browne, William, love-sonnets by 
439 and n a 
Buc. Sir George. 245 
Buckingham. John ShefSeld, first 
Duke of, a letter from King 
James to the poet said to have 
DMn in his possession, 231 
BuckniU, Dr John Charles, on the 
poet s medical knowledge. 364 
Burbage, Cuthbert, 37, 200 
Burbage, James, owner of The 
Theatre and keeper of a livery* 
stable, 33, 36 , erects the Black 
fnars Theatre, 38 

Burbage, Richard, erroneously 
assumed to have been a native of 
Stratford, 31 « , a lifelong fnend 
of Shakespeare s, 36 , demolishes 
"The Theatre and builds the 
Globe Theatre, 37, aoo, per 
forms, with Shakespeare and 
Kemp, before Queen Elizabethat 
Greenwich Palace, 43 , his im- 
personation of the King in 
Rickard IH, 63 , litigation of 
his heirs respecting the Globe 
and the Blackfnars Theatres, 
ao3, his income, 203; 219, 


CECIL 

I creates the title part m Hamlet, 

1 222 , 231 , his reputation made by 
creating the leading parts in the 
poet’s greatest tragedies, 264, 

I 265 , anecdote of, 265 , the 
poet s bequest to, 276 , as a 
I painter, 292 

Curgersdijk, Dr, L A J , transit 
tion m Dutedv by, 352 
' Burgfaley, Lord, 375, 376, 378 
j Burton, Francis, bookseller, 399 
n 2, 400 

1 Butter, Nathaniel, 180, 241 

} • C . E ,' sonnet by, on lust, 153 n i 
his collection of sonnets ’ Ema 

I ncdulfe ’ 436 

Caliban the character of, 253 236, 
257 and»j/« 

Cambndge ^avilet acted at, 224 
Cambridge edition of Shakespeare, 

1 3*4 * 

‘ Camden, William, 191 
Campbell, Lord on the poet's legal 
acquirements, 364 
Campion, Thomas, his opinion of 
Banies s verse, 133 , his sonnet to 
Lord Walden, T40, sonnets m 
Harleian MS , 437 and n 2 
Capell Edward reprint of Ai/wd/Y/ 
J/l m his ’ Prolusions. 71 , 224 , 
bis edition of bhakespeare, 319 , 
his works on the poet, 320 
Cardemo, the lost play of, l8t, 258, 

, 259 

Carter, Rev Thomas on the alleged 
Puntan sympathies of Shake- 
speare s father, 10 h 
C tuMiones y Montins, Lope de 
Vegas, 55 n i 

Castiile, Constable of, entertam 
ments in his honour at \'^itehall, 
233. 234 

CasUe, William, parish clerk of 
Stratford, 34 

Catherine II of Russia adaptauons 
of the Merry Wives and /Ctn^ 
John by, 352. 353 

Cawood, Gabriel, publisher of 
^ ‘Mary Magdalene s Funeral 
Tears,’ 88 « ^ 

Cecil, Sir Robert, and the Earl 
G G 2 
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CENTURIE 

of Southampton, 143, 379, 381, 
382 

‘ Centurie of Spiritual Sonnets, A,’ 
Barnes’s, 132 

‘ Certain Sonnets,' Sidney’s, 153 «i 
Cervantes, his ' Don Quixote,' 
foundation of lost play of Car- 
denio, 258 ; death of, 272 71 1 
Chamberlain, the Lord, his com- j 
pany of players. See Hunsdon, 1 
first Lord and second Lord j 

Chamberlain, John, 149, 261 « | 

Chapman, George, plays on Biron’s I 
career by, 51 k, 395 71 1 ; his A 7 t I 
Htmoiimts Day's MiTih, 51 k ; 1 
his Bli 7 id Beggar of Alexa 7 idria, 

51 71 ; his censure of sonnettccr- 
ing, 106 ; his alleged rivaliy with 
Shdtespeare for Southampton’s 
favour, 134, 13s 71 , 183 ; his 
translation of the ‘Iliad,’ 227: 
his sonnets to patrons, 388, 440 « ; 
sonnets in praise of philosophy, 

441 

Charlecote Park, probably the scene 
of the poaching episode, 27, 28 
Chaiies I and the poet’s plays, 
329 ; his copy of tlie Second 
Folio, 312 

Charles II, his copy of the Second 
Folio, 312 
Chateaubriand, 349 
Ch9.telain, Chevalier de, rendering 
of Hamlet by, 351 
Chaucer, the story of ‘ Lucrcce ’ in 
his ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ , 
76; hints in his ' Knight’s Tale’ 
for MidsumDur Night's D 7 -ea 77 i, 
162 ; the plot of Troibis avd 
Cressida taken from his ‘ Troilus 
and Cresseid,’ 227 ; plot of The 
Two Arable Ki 7 isi 7 ie 7 i drawn from 
his * Knight’s Tale,' 260 
Chenier, Marie-Joseph, sides with 
Voltaire in the Shakespearean con- 
troversy in France,' 349 
Chester, Robert, his ‘ Love’s Mar- 
tyr,’ 183, 184 71 

Chettle, Henry, the publisher, his 
description of Shakespeare as an 
actor, 43 : 48 « ; his apologj^ for 
Greene’s attack on Shakespeare, 
58, 277 : 225 ; appeals to Shake- 


COLERIDGE 

spearc to write an cleg)’ on Queen 
Elizabeth, 230 

Chetwynde, Peter, publisher, 312 
Chiswcll, R,, 313 

‘ Chloris,’ title of William Smith’s 
collection of sonnets, 437 and « 4 
Chronology of Shakespeare’s plays : 
48-57. S9> : partly deter- 

mined by subject-matter and 
metre, 48-50: 161 seq,, 207 seq., 
23s seq., seq. 

Churchyard, Thomas, his FaTitas- 
ticall Mo 7 ia 7 rlw' s Epitaph, 51 77 ; 
calls Barnes ' Petrarch's scholar,’ 
133 

Cibber, Colley, 335 
Cibber, Mrs., 336 

Cibber, Thcophilus, the reputed 
compiler of ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 
32 and 77 3, 33 

Cinthio, the ‘ Hccatommithi ’ of, 
Shakespeare’s indebtedness to, 
14. 53> 236 : bis tragedy, Epitia, 

237 

Clai-k, Mr, W. G., 325 
Clement, Nicolas, criticism of the 
poet by, 347, 348 

Cleopatra : the poet’s allusion to 
her part being played by a boy, 
38 w 2 ; compared with the ‘ dark 
lady’ of the sonnets 123, 124; 
her character, 245 
Clive, Mrs., 336 

Clopton, Sir Hugh, the former 
owner of New Place, 193 
Clopton, Sir John, 283 
Clytemnestra, resemblance between 
the characters of Lady Macbeth 
and, 13 71 

Cobham, Henry Brooke, eighth 
Lord, 169 

‘ Coelia,’ love-sonnets by William 
Browne entitled, 439 and 71 2 
‘ Coelia,’ title of Percy’s collection 
of sonnets, 435 

‘Coelica,’ title of Fulke Greville’s 
collection of poems, 97 « 

Cokain, Sir Aston, lines on Shake- 
speare and Wincot ale by, 166 
Coleridge, S. T., on the style of 
A 7 ito 7 iy a 7 id Cleopatra, 245 ; on * 
The Two Noble KiTxsineTi, 259 ; 
representative of the aesthetic 
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COLLIER 

•> school, 333; on Edmund Kean, 
338 , 365 

Collier, John Pajme, includes 
etdorus ra tus ediuon of Shake 
spearc. 72; his repnnt of Draj- 
ton's sonnets, non, his forgeries 
in the ’ Perfans Folio, 312 and 
n 2, 317 n 2 , 324. 333 3^ 
other forgenes (Appendix i ), 
3^-9 

Collins, Mr Chuiton, 317 n i 
Collms Franas Shakespeare's soli- 
citor, 271, 273 
Collins, Rev. John, 341 
Colle, Sit Henry. 41Q K 
Combe, John, bequest left to the 
poet by, 269 , hoes written upon 
his money-lending 269 n 
Combe, Thomas, legacy of the 
poet to. 276 

Combe 'Wilham, his attempt to 
enclose common land at Stral- 
ford, 260 

Comedy of Errors the plot drawn 
from Plautus, 16. W. date of 
publication, 53 , allusion to the 
civil war in ftance, 53 . possibly 
founded on The liutone of 
Error, 54 . performed in the ball 
of Gray s Inn 1594. 70 For edi- 
tions see Section xix (Biblio- 
graphy) 30t-as 

' Complainte of Rosamond,’ 
Daniels, parallelisms m Rosaeo 
and Jvhet with, 56, its topic 
and metre reflected in ‘ Lucrece, 
76. 77 and « I, 43t 
Concordances to Shakespeare, 364 
and n 

Condell, Henry, actor and a life- 
long friend of Shakespeare. 36. 
202, 203, 264 : the poet s bequest 
to dim, 27d, signs dhalcation of 
First Folio, 303, 306 
Confessto Amantis.Go'm's 244 
Conspirane of Duke Biron, The, 
S' « 

Constable, Henry, piratical publi- 
cation of the sonnets of, 88 rt , 

> followed Desportes in natnmg 
his collection of sonnets ‘ Diana 
104,431 : dedjcatorysonnets,44o, 
religious sonnets, 440 


CURTAIN 

Contention letwtxt the tm famous 
bouses of Yorke and Lancaster, 
first fart of the, 59 

‘Contr Amours, Jodelles parody 
of the vituperative sonnet in, 122 
and n 

Cooke, Sir Anthony , 436 

Owke. George Frederick, actor 

338 

Coral, comparison of lips with, 118 
and n 2 

Cortolanus dale of first publica 
tion, 246 , derived from North s 
* Plutarch,' 246 , literal reproduc 
tioQ of the text of Plutarch 
246 and « , originality of the 
humorous scenes, 246 , date of 
composition, 246, 247 , general 
charactensucs, 247. editions 
see Section xix. (Bibliography), 


301-25 
' Coronet 


>renet for his mistress Philo- 
sophy, A,’ by Chapman, 206 
Coiyat, ‘ Odcombian Banquet ’ by 
.^395 

Coles, Thomas, printer, 3x2 
Cotsvvolds, the. Shakespeare’s allu 
Sion to, 168 

Court the Shakespeare s relations 
with, 81, 83, 230 232-4, ef 
agt n, 254 n, 256 n t, 264 
Cowden Clarke, Sirs , 364 
Cowley, actor, 208 
'Crabbed age and youth,’ &c 
182 n 

Craig, Mr W J , 325 
Cicede Thomas, draft of the d/cr/> 
fYives of Windsor pnnted by, 
172, d^t of Henry Y pnnted 
hy, J73 , fraudulently assigns 
plays to Shakespeare, 179, 180 
Cromwell, History if Thomas, 
Lonf, 313 

• Ctyptograro, The Great,' 37a 
Cupid, Shakespeare’s addresses to, 
compared with the invocations 
of Sidney, Drayton, Lyly, and 
others 97 n 

Curtain Theatre, Moorfields, one of 
the onlytno theatres existing in 
Londotv at the penod of Shake- 
speare’s arriv^, 32, 36 , the scene 
of some of the poet 5 perfor- 
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n^LiR 

• D6l!c, sonnets by S4ve entitled. 1 

D^us. Nikolaus edition of Shnkc- 
speare bj, 324. studies of the 
teM and metre of the poet by, * 

Dennis, John, on the. U’nrJ 

0/ Windsor, 171, 17a . his tnbute | 
'to the poet 332 , 

Derby, Ferdmando bianley, Earl | 
of, his patronage of actors. 35 . 
performances b> his companj, 
56, 59, 66, 73. Spensers be 
stowal of the tide of * Am>ntas 
on 38s » 3 

Derbi, WlUam Slanlcj Earl of. 
t6i 

Desmond, Earl of, lien Jensons 
apostrophe to the, 140 
Desportes, Fhilippe. his sonnet on 
Sltsep lot and 43t , plagunscd 
by Draytoo and others, 103 and 
i‘ 3> 430 > P^agi^nsed indi 

recily by Sbakespeare, ito. 111 . 
his claim for ibe inimortahty of 
terse X14 and n i . Daniels in* 
debtedness to him, 430, 431, 443. 

D^Mc^^hakespeare Gesctlscbaft, 
365 

Dement family, the, stage repre* 
sentation of bhakespeare by, 346 
Diana, George de Montemayor’s, 
and Two Oentlemen of Vovna, 
53 ; translations of. 53 
•Diana' the title of Constables 
collection of sonnets, 88 n, 96 n, 
104, 431 

Diderot opposition to Voltaires 
strictures by, 348 

‘Diella,’ sonnets by ‘ R L.' [Ri- 
chard Linchel, 437 
Digges Leonard, on the superior 

5 opuIarity of Julius Casar to 
onson’s Catiline, aso n ; com 
mendatory verses on the poet 
276 n I, 300, 306 , on the poets 
popularity, 329 

• Don Quixote ' and the lost play 
Cardento, 258 

’ Doncaster, the name of Shakespeare 
at, I 

Donne Dr John, his poetic ad 


DRUMMOVn 

dresses to the Countess of I5c<l 
ford. xj8 n 2 , expression of 
Move' in his ‘Verse Letters, 
141 . his anecdote about bbake- 
speare and Jonson, 177 
Doiinellr, Mr. Igmtius 372 
Dorell. Hadnan, writer of the pre 
face to the storj of Avisa, 
*37 

Double liilsehood, cr the Dislresl 
Lovers, 258 359 and n i 
Douce, Francis 364 
Doudali, John, 362 
Doviden rroft^vor, 333 ^t6n,364 

365 

Drake N-ithm, ^63 
Drijton, Miclnej, 61 , feigning old 
age in his sonnets, £6 n , hts m 
vocations to Cupid, 97 h , pli 
gnrisms in bis sonnits, J03 and 
M 2. 434 , follows Claude dc Pon 
toux in naming his heromeMden/ 
103 n X, his admission of 
mswiecnty lo his sennets 105 , 
Shakespeare's indebtedness to his 
sonnets xio«, claims mimor* 
lality for his sonnets, 11 j, use 
of the word love/ 127 k , title 
of Hymn' given to some of his 
poems X35 n , idcnti/iedbysomc 
as the 'rival poet,' X35: adula 
tion m his sonnets, 138 n s , 
Shakespeare s Sonnet exhv 
adapted from, 153 « 8 , enter- 
tained by Shakespeare at New 
Place Stratford, 271 . 427 n 3 , 

I greetings to his patron in his 
1 works, 398 

I Droeshout, Marlin, engraver of the 
portrait in the First koho, 287-8 
his unde of the same mme, a 
painter, 290 

Droitwidi, native phee of John 
HeiniXL^, OOK of Sbak^speote-s. 
actor-friends 31 n 
Drummond, William, of Hawthorn- 
den, his translations of Petrarch's 
sonnets, 104 n 4, iii n , Italian 
origin of manj of his love- 
sonnets, 704 and ti , translation 
of a vituperative sonnet from 
Marino, 122 n 1 ; translation of 
a sonnet by Tasso, 153 ft , two 
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DRYDEN 

sclf-rcproachful sonnets by him, 
152 w. See also (Appendix) 439 
and n i i 

Dr3'den, a criticism of the poet’s 
\vork by, 330 ; presented witli 
a copy of the Chandos portrait ] 
of the poet, 330 ; 361 . j 

Ducis, Jean-Fran9ois, adaptations | 
of the poet for the French stage J 
by, 349. 352 i 

Dugdale, Gilbert, 231 ft | 

Dulwich, manor of, purchased by I 
Edward Alleyn, 204, 233 ft 1 i 
Dumain, Lord, in Love's Labour's ; 

Lost, 51 I 

Dumas, Alexandre, adaptation of i 
Hamlet hy, 351 ! 

Duport, Paul, repeats ^^oltairc's 
censure, 350 

Dyce, Alexander, 259 ti 1 ; on T/te 
Tsvo Noble Kinsmen, 259 ; his 
edition of Shakespeare, 323 


Ecclesiastes, Book of, poetical 
versions of, 441 and n 1 
Eden, translation of Magellan’s 
‘Voyage to the South Pole ' by, 
'^53 

Edgar, Eleazar, publisher, 390 
Editions of Shakespeare’s works. 

See under Quarto and Folio 
Editors of Shakespeare, in the 
eighteenth century, 313-22 ; in 
the nineteenth centui^’, 323-5 ; 
of variorum editions, 322, 323 
Education of Shakespeare : the 
poet’s masters at Stratford 
Grammar School, 13; his in- 
struction in Latin, 13 ; no proof 
that he studied the Greek trage- 
dians, 13 n ; alleged knowledge of 
the classics and of Italian and 
French literature, 13, 14, 15, 16 ; 
study of the Bible in his school- 
days, 16, 17 and n i ; removal 
from school, 18 

Edward II, Marlowe’s, Richard II 
suggested by, 64 

Edward III, a play of uncertain 
authorship, 71 ; quotation from 
one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 72, 
89, and n 2 


EURiriDKS 

Edwardcs, Richard, author of the 
lost play Paler. man and Arcyte, 
260 

Edwards, Thomas, ' Canons of 
Criticism’ of. 319 

Eld, George, printer, 90, 180, 399 
// 2, 401 , 402 

Elizabeth, Princess, marriage of. 
performance of The Tempest, &c, 
at, 254, 258, 262, 264 

Elizabeth, Queen : her visit to 
Kenilworth, 17 ; Shakespeare 
and other actors play before her. 
43. 70, 81 ; shows the poet special 
favour, 8r, 82 ; her enthusiasm for 
Falstaff, 82 ; extravagant compli- 
ments to her, 137 ; called 
‘Cynthia’ by the poets, 148; 
elegies on her, 147, 148 ; com- 
pliment to her in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 161 ; her objec- 
tions to Richard Ilf. 175 ; death, 
230 ; her imprisonment of South- 
ampton, 380 

Elizabethan Stage Society, 70 « i, 
210 n 2 

Elton, Mr. Charles, Q.C., on the 
dower of the poet’s widow, 

274 « 

Elze, Friedrich Karl, ‘ Life of 
Shakespeare ’ by, 364 ; Shake- 
speare studies of, 345 

■ Emaricdulfe,’ sonnets by ‘E.C.,’ 
153 n I, 436 

Endymion, Lyly’s, and Love's 
Labour's Lost, 62 

Eschenburg, Johann Joachim, com- 
pletes Wicland’s German prose 
translation of Shakespeare, 343 

Error, Historic of, and Comedy of 
Errors, 54 

Esse.x, Robert Devereux, second 
Earl of, company of actors under 
the patronage of, 33 ; an en- 
thusiastic reception predicted for 
him in London in Hcniy V, 
174 ; trial and execution, 175, 
176 : his relations with the Earl 
of Southampton, 376, 377, 380, 

383 

Euphues, Lyly’s, Polonius’s ad^^ce 
^ to Laertes borrowed from, 62 n 

Euripides, Andromache of, 13 ft 
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EVANS 

Evans, Sir Hugh, quotes Latin 
phrases, 15; sings snatches of 
Marlowe's ‘ Come live wth me 
and be my love,’ 65 

Evelyn, John, on the change of 
taste regarding the drama, 329 
» a 

Every Man in his Humour, Shake- 
speare takes a part in the per- 
formance of, 4^, 176 ; prohitation : 
on its publication, soS 

pAifir B»r, a play of doubtful 
authorship, 72 

Falstaff. Queen Elirabeth's en- 
thusiasm for, 83, 171 *, named 
originally ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ 
169 ; objections raised to the 
name, 170 ; the attraction of his 
personality, 170; his last mo- 
ments, V]^', letter from the 
Countess of Southampton on, 
383 and « z 

Farmer, Dr. Richard, on Shake- 
speare's education. 14. 15; 363 
Farmer, Mr. JohnS.. 386 « i 
■Fanner MS,, the Dr.,’ Davies's 
‘ gulling sonnets ' in, 107 « i 
Fastolf, Sir John, tyo 
Faucit, Helen. A; Martin, Lady 
Felix atid Pkilomena, Hittory of, 
53 

' hidessa,’ Griffin’s, i 3 a n, 431, 437 
Field, Henry, father of the London 
printer, 186 

Field, Richard, a friend of Shake- 
speare, 33; apprenticed to the 
London printer, Thomas Vau- 
trollier, 32 ; his association with 
the poet, 32; publishes ‘Venus 
and Adonis,' 74. 396, and 

‘ Lucrece,’ 76, 396 
Finnish, translations of Shakespeare 
•n. 354 

Fisher, Mr. Clement, 166 
Fitton, Mary, and the ‘ dark lady,’ 
123 n, 406 «, 415 n 
Fleay, hlr. F. G., metrical tables 
by, 49 « ; on Shakespeare’s and 
Drayton’s sonnets, no n ; 363 
Fletcher, Giles, on Time, 77 «3; 
his ‘imitation’ of other poets. 


KRANCR 

103 ; admits insincerity in his 
sonnets. 105 ; bis ' Licia,' 433 
Fletcher, John, 181. 184, 258 ; 

collabin-ates with Shakespeare m 
TTu Tvx> Noble Kinsmen and 
Henry VIII, 259, 262 
Fletcher, Lawrence, actor, takes 
a theatrical company to Scotland, 
41 and n I, 231 

Florio, John, and Holofemes, 51 n, 
84 n : the sonnet prefixed to his 

• Second Frutes,' 84 and k ; 
Southampton's froUgl, 84 k ; 
his translation of Montaigne's 

• Essays,’ 84 n, 253 ; his ‘Worlde 
of Wordes,^ 84 «, 387 ; his praise 
of Southampton, 131 (and 
Appendix jv. ) ; Southampton's 
Italian tutor, 376, 384 

Folio, the First, 1623 : editor’s note 
as to the ease with which the 
poet wrote, 46 ; the syndicate for 
Its production, 303. 304 ; Us con- 
tents, 305. 30& ; prefatory matter, 
306. 307 : value of the text, 307 ; 
order of the plays, 307, 308 ; the 
typography, 308 ; unique copies, 
308-10; the Sheldon copy, 

1 309andtt,3io; number of extant 

{ ewies, 311; reprints, 311; the 

I ‘Daniel’ copy, 311; dedicated 

I I to the Ewl of Pembroke, 4x2 

Folio, the Second, 312 
Folio, the Third, 312, 313 
Folio, the Fourth. 3r3 
I Ford, John, similarity of theme 
i between a song in his Broken 
Heart and Shakespeare's Sonnet 
exxvi., 97 » 

Forgeries in the 'Perkins Folio, 
312 and tt 2 

Forgeries, Shakespearean (Ap- 
pcndi.x I.), 365-9; of John 
Jordan, 365, 366 ; of the Ire- 
lands, 366; promulgated by John 
Payne Collier and others, 367- 
3^9 

Forman, Dr. Simon, 239, 250 
Forrest, Edwin, American actor, 

342 

Fortune Theatre, 212, 233 « z 
France, versions and criticisms of 
Shakespeare in, 347-50 ; stage 
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representation of the poet in. 
350, 35t ; bibliographical note 
on the sonnet in (1550-1600) 
(Appendix X.), 442-5 
Fraunce, Abraham, 385 « 2 
Freiligrath, Ferdinand von, German ■ 
translation of Shakespeare by, 

344 

French, the poet’s acquaintance | 
with, 14, IS ' 

French, George Russell, 363 
' Freyndon’ (or Frittendcn), i 
Friendship, sonnets of, Shake- 
speare’s, 136, 13S-47 
Frittenden, Kent. Sec Freyndon 
Fulbroke P.ark and the poaching : 
episode, 28 

Fuller, Thomas, .allusion in his | 
■Worthies’ to Sir John Fastolf, 
170 : on the ■ wit combats ’ be- 
tween Shakespeare and Jonson, 1 
178 ; the first biographer of the 
poet, 361 

Fulman, Rev. W., 362 
Furness, Mr. H. H., his 'New 
Variorum' edition of Shake- 
speare, 323, 341 I 

Fumpss, Mrs. H. H., 364 
Furnivall, Dr. F. J., 49 «, 302 w, 
325. 334. 364 


Gale, Dunstan, 397 

Ganymede, Barnficld's sonnets to, 
435 and n 4 

Garnett, Henrj', the Jesuit, pro- 
bably alluded to in Macbeih, 

239 

Garnck, David, 315, 334, 335-7 

Gascoigne. George, his definition of 
a sonnet, 95 n 2 ; his Supposes, 
164 

Gastrell, Rev. Francis, 283 

Gates, Sir Thomas, 252 

Germany, _ Shakespearean represen- 
tations in, 340, 346 ; translations 
of the poet’s works and criticisms 
in, 342-6 ; Shakespeare Society 
in, 346 

Gervinus, ‘ Commentaries ’ by, 
49 n, 346 

' Gesta Romanorum ’ and the Mer- 
chant of Venice, (yj 


Ghost in Uamlel, tlic, played by 
.Shnke.speare, .j.j 
Gilchrist, Octavius, 363 
Gildon, Charles, on the r.aijid pro- 
duction of the Mcny Wives tf 
Windsor, 172 ; on tfic dispute 
at leton a.s to the .supremacy of 
Shake.spe.-ire .as a poet. 328 n 
Giovanni (Fiorentino), Scr, Shake- 
spcarifs indeblcdnc.ss to his ' H 
Pccoiom;,’ i.(, f>6. 172 
Ginletta, La, by Luigi da Porto, 
55 ” > 

' Globe ' edition of Sli.akc.spc.are, 325 
Globe 'I'hcatrc ; built in 1599. 
37, 196; dcscrilicd by Shake- 
.spearo, 37, cf. 173; mainly occu- 
pied by the poet’s company after 
1509, 37 ; profits sliared by Shake- 
speare, 37, 196, 200, 201 : the 
leading London theatre, 37 ; re- 
vival of Richard*- II at, 175; 
litigation of Hiirbnge’s heins, 200: 
prices of admission, 201 ; annual 
receipts, 201 ; performance of A 
Winter's Talc, 251 ; its destnie- 
tion by fire, 260, 261 n ; the new 
building, 260 ; Shakespeare's dis- 
posal of his shares, 264 
Goethe, criticism and adaptation of 
Shakespe.arc by, 345 
Golding, Arthur, his English ver- 
sion of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
15, 16, ii6w, 162, 253 
Gollancz, Mr. Israel, 222 «, 325 
Googe, Barnabe, his use of the 
word ' sonnet,’ 427 n 2 
Gosson, Stephen, his ‘ Schoolc of 
Abuse,’ 67 

Gottsched, J. C., denunciation of 
Shakespeare by, 343 
Gounod, opera of Romeo and 
Juliet by, 351 

Gower, John, represented by the 
speaker of the prologues in 
Pericles, 244 ; his ‘ Confessio 
Amantis,’ 244 
Gower, Lord Ronald, 297 
Grammaticus, Sa.\-o, 222 
Grave, Shakespeare’s, 272 
Gray’s Inn Hall, performance of 
The Comedy of Errors in, 70 
and n 
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GRFFK 

Greek, Shakespeare's alleged ac* I 
quamlance wlh, 13 and «, 10 I 
Green, C F . 364 , ,, 

Greene. Robert, chargetl wilh sell- 1 
mg the same pH^ to two com- 
panies, 47 n , ^is allnck. on , 
bhakcsp>eare. vj , h'S publishers ' 
apology, 58 , Ris share in tlie on 
ginil draft of Henry VI, 60 
his influence on Shakespeare, 6t , 
desenbes a meeting walh a pla) er. 
198,^ WinUrs Tufe founded 
on his Pandosto, 251 . dedicator} I 
greetings in hts works, 398 
Greene Ihomas, actor at the Red | 
Bull Theatre, 31 « 

Greene. Thomas {* eiUat Shake ' 
speare') a tenant of New Flace. 
and Shakespeare s Ic^l aduscr, 
195, 206, 269 *70 and n 
Greentnch Palace, Shakespeare and 
other actors* play before Queen 
Eli»beth at. 43 44 « 70. 

32 

Greet, hamlet in Gloucestershire, 
identical with the 'Greece' in 
the Taming 0/ the Shrew, 167 
Grendon, near Oxford. Shake- 
speare 8 alleged sojourn there, at 
Grevvlte, Sir Fulke.complainsofthe 
circulation of uncorrected manu- 
script copies of the ' Arcadia,’ 
83 n , invocations to Cupid m his 
collection, 'Cochca,' 97 n; his 
' Sonnets,' 438, 439 
Gnffin, Bartholomew, 182 n , pla- 
giarises Daniel, 431, 437 
Griggs, Mr. \V,. 302 « 

Grimm, Baron, recognition of 
Shakespe.ire s greatness by, 349, 

350 « I 

'Groats worth of Wit,’ Greenes 
pamphlet containing his attack 
on Shakespeare, 57 
Guizot Franpois, revision of Le 
'1 oumeur s translation 350 
‘Gulling sonnets, 'SirJohnDavaes’s, 
106, 107, 435 436, Shakespeare s 
Sonnet xjcvi. parodied m, 128 « 


' H , Mr.W.,' 'patron* of Thorpe's 
pirated issue of the Sonnets, 92 , 


jtAMLFT 

identified with kVIIlnm Hall, 
02, 405, 403 , b» pubheaWow of 
S^thwcll s * A Foure fould hftxli- 
talion,’ 92; erroneously said to 
indicate the Carl of f'cmbrokc. 
94. 40^415: improbftbilitv of the 
suggestion that a William Hughes 
Mas indicated. 93 M , 'W H s 
true relations with Thomas 
Thoipc. 39&-405 

Hacket, ^^a^an and Ctctlv in the 
Taming ef the Skrtv, 164-6 
Hal. Pnncc. 160. 173 
Hales john(o(fc.lon},onthesupen 
ont} of Shakespearr to all other 
poets. 32B and » 

Hall. Elimbeih. the poets grand 
daughter, 192, 266 273 . her 
first mamage to Thomas Nash, 

I and her second mamage to 
1 John Barnard (or Bernard), 

I 282, her deaih and will, 282, 
S83 

Hall Dr John, the poets son in 
law. s66, s65, 273 a8i 
Halt. Mrs Sus.anna. the poet's 
elder daughter, 192 205 s66 , 
inherits the chief pan of the 
poets estate, 273, eSt, her 
dcftth, her 'witty disposition, 
281 

Hall, Will!am(t), on the inscription 
over the poet's grave, 272 and « 

I 2. 362 

I Hall, William (2) jre'H,Mr W' 

, HalUwcn-PhilUpps. JatnesOrchard, 

I the indenture of the poet’s pro- 
perty in Blackfriars m the col- 
1 lection of, 267 « , his edition of 
t bhakespearc. 325. 3x2 , bis great 
I labours on Shakespeare s bio- 
1 „Erapl»y. 333*. 363 364 
Hamlet p.arallelisms in the Plectra 
of Sophocles, the Andromache of 
I Eunpides, and the Pente of 
iEschvlus, 13 n , Polonius s ad- 
vice to Laertes borrowed from 
Lyly s Pufhues. 62 « , allusion 
to bo}-actors, 213 « 2, 214 and 
w t, 216; date of production, 
221; previous popularity of the 
story on the stage, aas and n-, 
sources drawn tipon by the poet, 
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221-2; success of Burbage in 
the title-part, 222; the problem 
of its publication, 222-4; the 
three versions, 222-4; Theo- 
bdd’s emendations, 224 ; its 
world-wide popularity, 224; the 
longest of all the poet's plays, 224 ; 
the humorous element, 224, 225 ; 
its centi'al interest, 225. For 
editions see Section xix. (Biblio- 
graphy), 301-25 

Hanmer, Sir Thomas, 224 ; his 
edition of Shakespeare, 318 
Harington, Sir John, translates 
Ariosto, 208 

Harington, Lucy, her marriage 
to the third Earl of Bedford, 
161 

Harness, William, 324 
Harrison, John, publisher of ‘ Lu- 
crece,’ 76 

Harsnet, ‘ Declaration of Popish 
Impostures’ by, 241 
Hart family, the, and the poets 
reputed birthplace, 8 
Hart, Joan, Shakespeare’s sister, 8 ; . 
his bequest to her, 276 ; her three i 

sons, 276, 283 ' 

Hai't, John, 283 I 

Hart, Joseph C., 371 ! 

Harvey, Gabriel, bestows on Spenser 
the title of ' an English Petrarch,’ 
loi ; justifies the imitation of 
Petrarch, loi « 4 ; his parod}^ of 
sonnetteering, 106, 121 and v ; 
his advice to Barnes, 133 ; his 
‘Four Letters and certain Son- 
nets,’ 440 

Hathawa}^ Anne, AfeShalcespearc, 
Anne 

Hathaway, Catherine, sister of Anne 
Hathaway, 19 

Hathaway, Joan, mother of Anne 
Hathawa}', 19 

Hathaway, Richard, mandage of 
his daughter Anne (or Agnes) to 
the poet, 18, 19-22 ; his position 
as a )'eoman, 18, 19; his will, 

19 

Haughton, William, 48 71, 418 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 371 
Hazlitt, William, andSh^espearean 
criticism, 333 ; 364, 365 


HENRY 

! Healey, John, 400. 403 2. 4 o 8 . 409 
‘ Hecatommithi,’ Cinihio’s, Shake- 
speare’s indebtedness to, 14, 53, 
236 

Heine, studies of Shakespeare s 
heroines by, 345 

Helena in All's Well ikal Ends 
Well, 163 

Homing, John (actor-friend ol 
Shakespeare), wrongly claimed 
as a native of Stratford, 31 «, 36, 
202, 203, 264 ; the poet's bequest 
to, 276 ; signs dedication of First 
Folio, 303, 306 
Henderson, John, actor, 337 
Heneage, Sir Thomas, 375 « 3 
Henlcy-in-Arden, 4 
Henrietta Maria, Queen, billeted 
I on Mrs. Hall (the poet’s daughter) 

1 at Stratford, 281 

Henry IV (parts i. and ii.) ; passage 
I ridiculing the aTectations of 

I Enplnics, 62 it ; sources drawn 

upon, 167; Justice Shallow, 29, 
168 ; references to persons and 
districts familiar to the poet, 
167, 168 ; the characters, 68, 
169, 170. For editions see Sec- 
tion xix. (Bibliography), 301- 

325 

Henry V, The Famous Vici'nesof, 

\ the groundwork of Henry V and 
of Henry V, 167, 174 
' Hetiry V: French dialogues, r 
disdainful allusion to sonn - 
teering, 108 ; date of production 

173 ; imperfect drafts of the 

play, 173; First Folio version of 
1623, 173 ; the comic characters, 
173 ; the victoiy- of Agincourt, 174 ; 
the poet’s final experiment in the 

j dramatisation of English histor}', 

174 ; the allusions to the Earl 

I of Essex, 175. For editions 

see Section xix. (Bibliography). 

301-25 

Henry VI (pt. i.): performed at 
the Rose Theatre in 1592, 56 ; 
Nash’s remarks on, 56, 57 ;, first 
pubheation, 58 ; contains only a ^ 
slight impress of the poet’s style, 
59; performed bv Lord Strange’s 
: men, 59 


f 
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Henry VI (pt 11 ) . parallel in the 
(Edtfus Coloneus of Sophocles 
with a passage in, 13 n , publica- 
tion of a first dr^t with the title 
of The first fart of the Contention 
letwixt the tvs> famous Houses of 
Yorke and Lancaster, 50 ; per- 
formed bv Lord Strangers men, 
59; rewsionof the pla>, 60. the 
poets coadjutors in the revision, 

60 

Henry VI (pL 111 ) . performed by 
a company other than the poet s 
own, 36 , performed in the autumn 1 
of 1592, 57 , publication of a 
first draft of the play under the 1 
title of The True Tragedie of \ 
Richard, Duhe of Yorle. 6re , I 
59 , performed oj Lord Peni 1 
broke s men, 36, 59, partly re- ■ 
modelled. 6a , the poet s coad- 1 
jutors m tbe revision 60 For 
editions see Section vix (Bibtio 
graphy) 301-33 

Henry Vlfl, 174 . attributed to 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, 339. 
noticed by Sir Henry Wettcrn, 
sto, first publication, s6t. the 
portions that can confidently be 
assigned to Shakespeare, 363 , 
uncertain authorship of Wolsey s 
farewell to Cromwell. 2 m, 
Fletcher s share, 263 /Vredmons 
see Section xix. (Bibliography), 
3o*-2S 

Henryson, Robert, 237 I 

Henslowe, Philip, erects the Rose 
Theatre, 36, bnbes a publisher | 
to abandon the publication of I 
Patient Gnssell, 48 n , 180 n, I 
333 260 j 

‘ Heptameron of Civil Discources.' I 
Whetstone s, 237 I 

‘ Herbert, Mr William,' his alleged I 
identity with ‘Mr W. H (Ap 1 
pendix VI ), 406-10 I 

Herder, Johann Gottfried 3.t3 i 
‘Hero and Leander,' Mario ves, ' 
quotation in As You Like It 
from 64 

’ Hemngman H , 313 

Hervey, Sir Wllbam, 375 tt 3 
Hess.J R.,3.43 


HUNSDON 

Ileyse, Paul. German translation of 
Shakespeare bj . 344 
Heywood Thomas, his allusion to 
ti« dislike of actors to the publi- 
cation of plays, 48 « , his poems 
pirated in the ’ Passionate Pil- 
gnm.' 183, 301 ; 328 
Hill. John, marriage of his widow 
Agnes or Anne, to Robert \rden, 
6 

Holinshed's 'Chronicles,' mate 
rials taken by Shakespeare from, 
47. 63. 64, 167. 239 341. 
249 

Holland, translations of Shake 
speare in, 352 
Hollandi Hugh, ^od 
Holmes, Nathaniel, 372 
Holmes, Willnm, bookseller, 403 
n I 

Holofemes, quotes Latin phrases 
from Lily's grammar, 13 , ^ound 
less assumption that he isa ennet- 
tureef Fleno, 51 «. 84 « 

I Horace, his claim for tbe immer- 
I tality of terse, 114 nnd R X. 116 n 
Hotspur, 168 169 
Hotvard of Effingham, the Lord 
Admiral Charles, Lord, his com- 
pan} of actors, 35 , its short 
alliance with Shakespeare's com- 
ply* 37. Spensers sonnet to, 
140 

Hudson, Rev H N , 325 
Hughes, Mrs Margaret, plajs 
female parts m the place of boys, 
335 

Hughes, William, and 'Mr W 
H 93 R 

Hugo. Fran9ois Victor, translation 
of Shakespeare by, 350 
Hugo, Victor, 350 
Humourous Day's Mirth, An, 51 « 
Hungary, translations and per- 
formances of Shikcspeare in, 
353 

Hunsdon (Lord Chamberlain), 
George Carey, second Lord, his 
company of players, 35. promo- 
tion of the company to be the 
Kings players on tne accession 
of King James, 35 
Hunsdon (Lord Chamberlain), 
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HUNT 

Henry Carey, first Lord, his 
company of players, 35 ; Shake- 
speare a member of this com- 
pany, 36 

Hunt, Thomas, master of Stratford 
Grammar School, 13 
Hunter, Rev. Joseph, 333, 363, 
406 

‘ Huon of Bordeaux,* hints for the 
story of Oberon from, 162 
‘ Hymn,’ use of the word as the 
title of poems, 133. 134, 13c n 
‘ Hj'mnes of Astrsea,' Sir John 
Davies’s, 440 

‘ Idea,’ title of Drayton’s collection 
of sonnets, 104, 105, 434 
‘ Ignoto,’ 183 

Immortality of verse, claimed by 
Shakespeare for his sonnets, 113, 
114, 115 and n \ a common theme 
with classical and French writers, 
1 14 and « I ; treated by Drayton 
and Daniel, 115 

Imogen, the character of, 249, 250 
Income, Shakespeare’s, 196^04 
Incomes of actors, 198, 199 and 
n 2 

India, translations and representa- 
tions of Shakespeare in, 354 
Ingannati, {Gl'), its resemblance to 
Twelfth Night, 210 
Ingram, Dr. , on the ‘ weak end- 
ings ' in Shakespeare, 49 n 
Ireland forgeries, the (Appendix i.), 
366 

Ireland, Samuel, on the poaching 
episode, 28 

Irishman, the only, in Shakespeare’s 
dramatis persotia, 173 
Irving, Sir Henry, 339 
Italian, the poet's acquaintance 
with, 14-16, cf. 66 n 3 
Italy, Shakespeare’s knowledge of, 
43 ; translations and perfor- 
mances of Shakespeare in, 352 ; 
the original home of the sonnet, 
442 n 2 ; list of sonnetteers of the 
sixteenth century in, 442 n 2 
Itinerary of Shakespeare’s company 
in the provinces between 1593 
and 1614, 40 and n i 


JOHNSON 

JAGGARD, Isaac, 305 

Jaggard, William, piratically inserts 
two of Shakespeare’s sonnets in 
his ' Passionate Pilgrim,’ 89, 182, 
299, 390, 396 : prints the First 
Folio, 303, 304 

James VI of Scotland and I of 
England, his favour bestowed on 
actors, 41 n I ; sonnets to, 440 ; 
his appreciation of Shakespeare, 
82 ; his accession to the English 
throne, 147, 148, 149; grants a 
license to the poet and his com- 
pany, 230 : his patronage of 
Shakespeare and his company. 
232-4, 41 1 ; performances of ^ 
Winter^ s Talc and The Tempest 
before him, 251 and n, 254, 255, 

256 71 . 

James, Sir Henrj’, 311 

Jameson, Mrs., 365 

Jamyn, Amadis, 443, 444, 

455 " 

Jansen, Cornelius, alleged portrait 
of Shakespeare by, 294 

Jansen or Janssen, Gerard, 276 

Jeronimo, resemblance between . 
the stories of Hantlef and, 

221 71 

Jew of Malta, Marlowe’s, 68 

Jew . . . show7ie at the Bull, a lost 
play, 67 

Jodelle, Estienne, resemblances in 
‘ Venus and Adonis ’ to a poem 
by, 75 w 2 ; his parody of the 
vituperative sonnet, 121, 122 

and 72 . ; and ' La P16iade,’ 
443 

John, King, old play on, attributed 
to the poet, 181 

Joh 72 , Khig, Shakespeare’s play of, 
printed in 1623, 69 ; the origina- 
lity and strength of the three 
chief characters in, 69, 70. For 
editions see Section xix. (Biblio- 
graphy) 301-325 

Johnson, Dr., his story of Shake- 
speare, 33 ; his edition of Shake- 
speare, 319, 320, 321 ; his reply 
to Voltaire, 348 

Johnson, Gerard, his monument to ‘ 

{ the poet in Stratford Church, 

, 276 


( 
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JOHNSON 

Johnson, Robert, Ij ncs set to music 1 
by, 2SS and n ' 

Jones, liugo, designs scenic decora- 
tion for masques, 38 « s 

Jonson, Ben, on Shstkespeare’s lacl 
of exact scholarship, t6 , Shake- 
speare lakes part in the perform- 
ance of Ezery Man tn An ‘ 
Humour and m Sganus, 44 , 
on TUus Androntcus, 6$ , on 
the appreciation of Shakespeare 
shown by Elizabethand James 1 , 

83 ; on metrical artifice in son- 
nets, io6 « 1 , use of the word { 
' loi’er ' 127 « , identified bj ' 
some as the ntnl poet, 136, 
his ‘ dedicator} ‘ sonnets, 138 « 

3 , his apostrophe of the Earl of 
Desmond, 140 , relations with 
Shakespeare, 176. 177 , gift of 
Shakespeare to bis son, 177 , 
share in the appendix to * Love's' 
Martyr trt , quarrel vnth Mars- 
ton and Dekker, 214-30, bis 
‘Poetaster,' 2x7, 218 and n , 
allusions to him in the Return 
from Pamatsut, 219 . his scorn 
fill criticism of jultus Casar, 220 
n , satinc allusion to A IVtnief't 
Tale, 25X , bis sneering refe 
fence to TAe Temfett in Bartho 
lomeu) Pair, 355, entertained by 
Shakespeare at New Place. Strat 
ford, , testimony to Shake- 
speare's character, 277 , his tri 
bute to Shakespeare m d’e First 
Folio, 306, 311, 327, his Hue 
and Cry after Cuftd, 433 « 2 , 
Thorpe’s publication of some of 
his works, 395 n 3, 401 
Jordan. John, forgenes of (Appen 

^ ’ )' 365. 366 

ordan, Mrs , 338. 339 
cirdan, Tbemas, jwa hnes oa men 
playing female parts, 335 n 
Jourdain. Sjlvester, 253 
Jubilee,' Shakespeare's, 334 
Julius Casar use of the word 
‘ lovers ' 127 n , plot drawn from 
Plutarch, 211, date of produc- 
tion, 311 , a play of the same 
title acted in 1594, axx , general 
features of the play six, 312, 


L., II. 

Jonson’s hostile criticism, 220 n 
For editions see Section xix 
(Bibliography). 301-25 
Jusserand, M. J J . 42 « i, 
348 « r, 3sr n 2 

Kean. Edmund, 338, 351 
Keller, A., German translation of 
Shakespeare b> , 344 
Kemble, Charles, 351 
Kemble, John Philip, 337 
Kemp, William, comrfian plajs 
at Greenwich Palace, 43, 208,219 
Kenilworth, Elizabeth’s visit to 17, 
cf 162 

Keucher, N , translation into 
Russian by. 353 

Killigrew, Thomas, and the sub- 
stitniion of women for bojs in 
female parts, 334 

King's players, the company of, 35 , 
Shakespeare one of its members, 
36, the poet’s plays performed 
almost exclusively by, 36 , 
theatres at which it performed, 
36, 37, provincial towns which 
It visited between 1X94 and 16x4, 
40 and n 1, Kmg James 9 
license to, 230, 23T 
Kirkland, the name of Shakespeare 
at. I 

Kirkman, Francis, publisher, 181 
Knight. Charles, 324 
KnoUys, Sir William, 4x5 a 
Kok. A S , translation m Dutch 
by. 353 

Korner, J , German translation of 
Shakespeare by, 345 
Kraszewski, Polish translation 
edited by. 353 

Kreyssig, Fnedrich A T , studies 
of the poet by, 345 
Kyd, Thomas, influence of, on 
Shotkespears, £/, 222 n , and 
Titus Andronieus, 65 , bis 
Spanish Tragedy, 65, 221 , and 
the story of Hamlet, 221 and «; 
Shakespeare s acquaintance with 
his work, 222 K 

‘L, H.,' initials on seal attesting 
Shakespeare's autograph See 
Lawrence. Henry 
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Sbai'Cspcaveatv \ 

o. 

’^r«und. aaortgag ^ 
-Latabert, _opcrvy, confer 

s«sr 

Sbabespea 

^9S Nicholas, a creditor 

''1? ;,e poe.- 

' fii? Sla^e^ berSI°^^^^^ 

bS cobection of 

sSaeW. 438^.^ ^-t^oNvledgo of, 3^ 
Lear, 


lovb’s ^ 

^„»ns>»uon 


lonslnW" “■ a 

d-».;/S“77 '” •'°=‘''°'' 

w”? s 'yto.' 

by,. ^^\fagedie of, i79 . g^-^uacs 



founaav-;' ^is; ^17. 

^°Sp' ®?’Tbom«=.'>"*'i''’?""’'® 

tsrf oSS 

sonaets, 97 . ^ sonnets 01 

io 4-^..”3 Lnonvinoas 


sonneis. y/ gonneis -- 

.a^fs’cSS^” 

'“s»Sy°s&trsip^s 


'•'■nfoduck S,JSo». 

aoi-aS •„ olays and \vritten oy Latin 

lS^ Sbabespearean > LaydsLalonrj^^^^^ P°f bsplot 

aa « 2. 430. S piece \ ’^^^^^atic prodac^ ^characters, 

period. Sa^^onias, a \ S borroxved. Stj mi597. 

service of piayers. 33. 35 

Lessing, oeie 

343 


drarnauc f cnaid^-.-''--' 

not borro%ved..S ini597._ 

5 ‘“«e »f 'rt^pofelf 
ejS^eUS 
»' 

T^SnSf^fe’^X^afof ^ 

the Strand, 3»4- 
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tOVE 

see Section xix. (Bibliography). 
, 30t-2S . 

Lot* j Labour's IVok. attnbuted by 
Meres to Shakesjxare, 162 See 
A/fs Well ‘ 

• Lo\e's Maft}T. or Rosalm’s Com- 
plain!.’ 183 184 n, 304 
Lowell, James Russdh 13 «, 311 
Lucian, the 'Timon of, #43 
‘I^CTscc:’ published m 13^, 76, 
Daniels 'Complaintc of Rosa- 
niond ’ reflected, 76, 77 .and « 1 
the passage on ’nme elibonted 
from Watson, 77 and n a ; dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Southampton. 
77» 78. 127: enthusiastic 

reception of, 78-9; quarto editions 
!n the poet’s lifetime, 299 ; pos- 
thumous editions, 300 
vUm*. Sir Thomas, his prosecution 

of Shakespeare for poaching. 27, 
28; caricatucjdin JusticeShallow. 

.t^din^on, so 

O-dgate. •Troy Book’ of. drawn 
upon for Ttvilut and Creutda. 

'Tly. John, 61 ; followed by Sluike- 
speare m his comedies. 6r, 6s • his 
Rddresses to Cupid, 97 « • his in- 
^ence on Mtdiummer dCirhCt 
Dream, 163 ^ 

yncs m Shakespeare’s plays, so? 
aso, 355 and « * ^ 

M I : 306 See also ■ S , I .M ■ 
facbetk. references to the climate 
of Inverness. 41 «3.42; date of 
composition. 339; Uie ston 
drawn from Hohnshed. sao 
iwints of difference from othef 
‘=I“s, 240: 
Middletons plagiarisms, 2^ • 
not printed until 1623, 210 the 
shortest of the poet’s plaw! 230 
performance at the Globe, aaV 
Qr editions Secuon xtx 
iDioliography). 301-25 
icbeth. Lady, and riJschylus's 
Cnvtemnestra, 13 « 

Ihe doner 

31 the poet s widow, 274 


MASSIVfiER 

MteUtn. Charles. 336. 337 

Mac^,r. WnUm CKte, 33,, 

• Rl . Hon D. II , on 
bhikespearcs knowledge of 

sport, 27 «; ,68. 364 

‘''oj-oso 10 Uio Soulh 
1 Ole by, 253 

Magiiy, Oliiior ilo. 443 
MjlonoJMmnnd, on Sh-Uespoaro , 
first tmplojnooni m the i|,o,„c 
I ■” •.1,'’ j * rosidciice. 3S 

on Iho date of r* j , 

I on tlir 

.mK'io, 

I “''ST- 37s. CT 

I ''«""'n(:'inni. John (diansl), „ ,1- 

smpnot, of rin-/j74 gj, 

: ”te “"nets 

w^88aodo(Appo„d„l,.),3„, 

I ''“ino.viluptraliiesonn.iby. ua 

'Hrlo«e, Chns.ophtr. t, . ,,, 

I ^f'"tlIiemT,sronof/&^,V 

’ • ^^■'’‘oprare’s aclnow 

Marol, Clfmool, 44a ’ ™ 

Son. 

Marshall. Mr r A . 

q^lwaihlSson.«44S' * 

■ switorSS!'- rs 


Martin, Lady, 298, 3,0 
War worn b/me^fffi 
men s parts. 33 « <- ^ ^ 
Massqr.iir Gerald. 


Inying wo- 
the Sonnets, 


Massinger, Ph, I, p, 038, poroonsoi 
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( 


JtASTIC 


MORLEY 


The. Two Nolle Kinsmen 

to, 259 ; and Henry VIII, 263 

and n 2 

‘ Mastic,’ use of the word, 228 n 
Masuccio, the stor}' of Romeo ! 
and Juliet told in his Noz’dlhio, | 

55 1 

MatUicw, Sir Toby, 371, 383 j 

Measure for Measure ; the otfence of t 
Claudio, 23 n ; date of composi- ; 
lion, 235 ; produced at Whitehall, 
235 ; not printed in the poet's life- 
time, 235 ; source of plot, 236 ; 
deviations from the old stor)-', 237, 
238 ; creation of the character of 
Mariana, 238 ; the philosophic 
subtlety of the poet’s argument, 
238 ; references to a ruler’s dislike 
of mobs, 238. For editions see 
Section xix. (Bibliography), 301- 

25 

Melin de Saint-Gelais, 442 
Memorials in sculpture to the poet, 

297 

Mcnecchmi of Plautus, 54 1 

Mendelssohn, setting of Shake- 
spearean songs by, 347 
Merchant of Venice : the influence 
of Marlowe, 63, 68 ; sources of 
the plot, 66, 67 ; the last act, 69 ; 
date of, 69 ; use of the word 
‘ lover,’ 127 M. For editions sec 
Section xix. (Bibliographt’’), 301- 

325 

Meres, Francis, recommends Shake- 
speare’s ‘ sugred ’ sonnets, 89 ; 
his quotations from Horace and 
Ovid on the immortalising power 
of verse, 116 n ; attributes Love’s 
LaiouT^s IVon to Shakespeare, 
162; testimony to. the poet's 
reputation, 178, 179, 390 
Mermaid Tavern, 177, 178 
Merry Devill of Edmonton, i8i, ' 
258 n 2 

Merry Wives of Windsor: Latin 
phrases put into the mouth of Sir 
Hugh Evans, 15; Sir Thomas 
Lucy caricatured in Justice Shal- 
low, 29 ; lines from Marlowe sung 
by Sir Hugh Evans, 64, 65; 
period of production, 171 ; 
publication of, 172 ; source of 


the plot, 172 ; chief charac- 
teristics, 173. For editions sec 
Section xix. (Bibliography), 301- 
325 

Metre of Shakespeare’s plays a 
rough guide to the chronology, 
48-50 ; of Sh.akespearc’s poems, 
75-77 : of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 


95 and n 2 
Mdziircs, Alfred, 350 
Michel, Francisque, translation by, 

350 

Middle Temple Hall, perfonnance 
of Twelfth Night at, 210 
Middleton, Thomas, his .allusion 
to Le Mottc in Blurt, Master 
Constable, 51 n ; his plagiar- 
isms of Macbeth in The Witch, 
240 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream: re- 
ferences to the pageants at Kenil- 
worth Park, 17,- 162 ; reference 
to Spenser s ‘ '1‘cares of tlic 
Muses, 80 ; date of production, 
161 ; sources of thestorj’, 162; the 
final scheme, 162. • For editions 
sec Section xix. (Bibliography), 
301-325 

Milton, applies the epitliet ‘sweetest’ 
to Shakespeare, 179 n ; his epi- 
taph on Shakespeare, 327 
Minto, Professor, claims Chapman 
as Shakcsi>eare’s ‘rival’ poet, 
135 « 

Miranda, character of, 256 
‘ Mirror of Martyrs,’ 2ii 
Miseries of Enforced Marriage, 

243 

‘ Monarcho, Fanlasticall,’ 51 n 
Money, its purchasing power in 
the sixteenth centurj-, 3 n 3, 
197 7 t 


Montagu, Mrs. Elizabeth, 348 
Montaigne, ■ Essaj-s ’ of, 85 n, 
253 ( 

Mont6gut, Emile, translation by, 
350 


Montemaj’or, George de, 53 
Montgomeiy, Philip Herbert, Earl 
of, 306, 381, 410 

Monument to Shakespeare in Strat-* 
ford Church, 276, 286 ». 

Morley, Lord, 410 n 
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Moseley, Humphrey, publisher, 181. 
358 

Moth, m Late’s Labours Lost, 51 m 

Moulton, Dr. Richard G ,56; 

Muccdorus, a play by an unknown 
author, 72 

Much Ado about b^otkinz .a jesting 
allusion to sonnrlieenng. to8. 
us publication, 507, 208 , date of 
composition, 3o8 , the coraic 
characters, ^ , Italiui ongm of 
Hero and CHudto, ao8 , pans 
taken by William Kemp and 
Cowley, 208 , quotation from the 
Spanish Tfagtdy, sai «. For 
editions see Section xix (Dibho* 
graphy), 301-25 ^ 

Mulberry-tree at New Place, the, 
194 and n 

Music at stage performances in 
Shakespeare's day, 38 « 2 its 
mdebtednlhs to the poet, 340 


JilASll, Anthony, the poet's legacy 
to, 976 

Nash, John, the poets legacy to 
376 

Nash, Thomas (1), marries Plim 
l«th Hall, Shakespeare's gr.-»ml 
daughter, aSa 

Nash, Thomas (a), on the per- 
formance of Henry Vl, 56, 57 , 
piracy of his ‘Terrors of the 
Night,' 88 n ; on the iromorla 
lismg power of sersc, 1*4, use 
of the word ‘ lover, 127 n , Ins 
ippcak to Southampton. 131. 
* 34 . » 3 S ». 385- 386, 52 t n. 
t27«2; his preface to ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella.' 439 n 1 
Navarre, King of, m Late's Labours 
Lost, 51 K 
Neil, Samuel, 364 
Nekrasow and Gerbcl, translation 
into Russian by, 353 
New Place, biratford, Shakespeare's 
purchase of, 193, 194, entertain- 
ment of Jonson and Drayton ®t, 
S71 ; the poet's death at, 273 , 
sold on the death of Lady Bar- 
nard (the poet's granddaughter) 


to Sir ndw ard Walker, 2S3 , 
pulled down 283 

Newcastle, Marg-iret Cavendish, 

' Duchess of, cnticism of the poet 
by. 331 

Newdegate, Lady, 406 «, 415 

Newington Butts ‘Theatre. 37 

Newman, Thomas, piratical pubh 
j cation of Sir Philip Sidneys 
I sonnets b^, 83 n, 439 and n 1 
I Nicolson, (»eorge, F nglish agent in 
Scotland, 4 1 n i 

Nottingham, I Art of, lus company 
' of players, 225. taken into the 


OntROv vision of. 17, j6i , in 
“ lluon of Borde.auv, 163 
Occhelhacuscr W . acting edition 
of the poet by, 346 
Oidcastle, Sir John, play on his* 
history 170. 313 

•Oldcasilc Sir John,' tlie original 
name of Kalstaff m Henry Iv, 169 
Oldys WiHum, cat. 36a 
Oincy, Henry publisher 437 
Orlando /'urtoso 47 n, 3o3 
Orilcpp n , Gernnii tmnslation of 
Shakespeare by 344 
' Othello dale of composition, 235 , 

, not punted m the poet s lifetime 
' =35. drawn from Cmthioi, 

* Ilccatommithi,’ 236 , new cha- 
racters and features introduced 
into the story, 236. eshibiis the 
poets fully niaturwl powers. 2^6 
/or editions set bection xix 
(IJibliogniphj). 3or-2S 
, Ovid, influence on Shakispearc of 
I his • Met.amorphoscs,’ 15, 75 and 
I « 1. 78, 163. 2^3 , claims immor- 
tality for his verse, 1x4 and « i, 
ti6 « , the poet's alleged signature 
j on the tillc-pagc of a copy of 
the ‘Metamorphoses’ in the 
Bodleian Library, 15 
Oaford, the poet s visits to, 31, 365, 

I 866 , f/<tmlet acted at, 22 j 
I Oxford, Carl of, his company of 
I actors, 35 
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OXFORD 

‘Oxford’ edition of Shakespeare, j 
the, 325 


Painter, William, his ‘Palace of 
Pleasure ’ and Romeo and Juliet, 
55, All's Well that Ends Well, 
163, Timon of Athens, 243, and 
Cori'olanus, 246 

Palcemoji and Arcyte, a lost play, 
260 

Palamon and Arsett, a lost play, 260 
Palmer, John, actor, 337 
‘ Palladia Tamia,’ eulogy on the poet 
in, 178 

‘ Pandora,’ Soothern’s collection of 
love-sonnets, 138 n 2 
Pandosto (afterwards called Dora st us 
and Fawnia), Shakespeare’s in- 
debtedness to, 251 
Parodies on sonnetteering, 106-8, 
122 and n 

‘ Parthenophil and Parthenophe,’ 
Barnes’s, 132 
Pasquier, Estienne, 443 
Passerat, Jean, 443 
‘ Passionate Centurie of Love,’ 
Watson’s, the passage on Time 
in, 77 ; plagiarisation of Petrarch 
in, loi ?i 4, 102, 427 « 2, 428 
‘ Passionate Pilgrim,' piratical in- 
sertion of two sonnets in, 98, 
182, 437 ; the contents of, 182 ?i ; 
299; printed with Shakespeare’s 
poems, 300 

Patrons of companies of players, 
35 ; adulation offered to, 138 and 
71 2, 140, 141, 440 and n 
Pavier, Thomas, printer, 180 
‘ Pecorone, II, ‘ by Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino, Shaltespeare’s indebt- 
edness to, 14, 66 and n 3, 172 ; 
W. G. Waters’s translation of, 
66 71 3 

Peele, George, 57 ; his share in 
the original draft of Hetiry VI, 
60 

Pembroke, Countess of, dedication 
of Daniel’s ‘ Delia ’ to, 130, 429 ; 
homage paid to, by Nicholas 
Breton, 138 71 2 

Pembroke, Henry, second Earl of, 
his company of players, perform 


PETRARCH 

HetiTy VI (part iii.), 36, 59; and 
Titus Andro/iicns, 66 
Pembroke, William, third Earl of, 
the question of the identification of 
‘ Mr. W. H.’ with, 94, 406-15; per- 
formance at his Wilton residence, 
231, 232 « I, 41 1 ; dedication 
of the First Folio to, 306 ; his al- 
leged relations with Shakespeare, 
411-15 ; the identification of the 
‘ dark lady ’ with his mistress, 
Mary Fitton, 123 «, 409; the 
mistaken notion that Shakespeare 
was his j) 7 -otigi, 123 « ; dedica- 
tions by Thorpe to, 399 and n i, 
403 n 2 

Penrith, Shakespeares at, i 
Pepys, his criticisms of The Tempest 
and Midsuvwicr Night's Dream, 

329 

Percy, William, his sonnets, en- 
titled ‘ Coelia,’ 435 * 

Perez, Antonio, and Antonio in 
TheMereharit of Venice, 68 « 
Pericles ; date of composition, 242 ; 
a work of collaboration, 242 ; the 
poet’s contributions, 244 ; dates 
of the various editions, 244: not 
included in the First Folio, 305 ; 
included in Third Folio, 313. For 
editions sec Section xi.x. (Biblio- 
graphy), 301-25 

Perkes (Clement), in Henry IV., 
member of a family at Stinch- 
combe Hill in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 168 

' Perkins Folio,’ forgeries in the, 
312, 317 n 2, 367 and 71 
Personalities on the stage, 215 « i 
Pdruse, Jean de la, 443 
Petowe, Henry, elegy on Queen 
Elizabeth by, 148 

Petrarch, emulated by Elizabethan 
sonnetteers, 84, 85, 86 71 ; feigns 
old age in his sonnets, 86 « ; his 
metre, 95 ; Spenser’s translations 
from, loi ; imitation of his son- 
nets justified by Gabriel Harvey, 
loi n 4 ; plagiarisms of, admitted 
by sonnetteers, loi n 4 ; Wyatt's 
translations of two of his sonnets, 
loi n 4, 427; plagiarised in- 
directly by Shakespeare, no, in 
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QUINTON 


HOUSSn.l.ON 


Shakespeare, 271 ; his residence , 
and trade in Stratford, 280 ; his : 
children, 281 I 

Quinton, baptism of one of the \ 
Hacket family at, 165 i 

j 

Rapp, M., German translation of j 
Shakespeare by, 344 
Ralegh, Sir Walter, extravagant 
apostrophe to Queen Elizabeth by, 
137 w I ; 182 7 t 

‘ Ratseis Ghost,' and Ratse3-'s ad- 
dress to the players, 185, 199 
Ravenscroft, Edward, on Ti/tts 
Attcirofiictts, 65, 332 
Reed, Isaac, 321, 322 
Reformation, the, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, row 

Rehan, Miss Ada, 342 
Religion and Philosophy, sonnets on, 
440, 441 

Rciimt from Parnassus, The, 198, 
199 u I, 218-20, 277 
Revision of plays, the poet’s, 47, 48 
Reynoldes, William, the poet’s 
legacy to, 276 

Rich, Bamabe, story of ‘ Apollonius 
and Silla’ by, 53,210 
Rich, Penelope, Lady, Sidney’s pas- 
sion for, 428 

Richard II : the influence of Mar- 
lowe, 63, 64 ; published anonj'- 
mously, 63 ; the deposition scene, 
64; the facts drawn from Ho- 
linshed, 64 ; its revival on the 
eve of the rising of the Earl of 
Essex, 175, 383. For editions 
see Section xix. (Bibliography), 
301-25 

Richard III ; the influence of Mar- 
lowe, 63; materials drawn from 
Holinshed, 63 ; Mr. Snanburne’s 
criticism, 63 ; Burbage’s imperso- 
nation of the hero, 63 ; published 
anonymously% 63; Colley Cib- 
ber’s adaptation, 335. editions 
see Section xix. (Bibliography), 

301-25 

Richardson, John, one of the sure- 
ties for the bond against impedi- 
ments respecting Shakespeare’s 
maiTiage, 20, 22 


Richmond Palace, [rerforninnccs at, 
82, 230 

Ristori, Madame, 352 
Kolrerts, Jame.s, printer, 225, 226, 
303, 431 

Robinson, Clement, use of the word 
' sonnet ’ by, 427 u 2 
Roche, Walter, master of Stratford 
Grammar School, 13 
Roles, Shakc-spcarc’s : at Greenwich 
Palace, 43. 44 « 1 1 in Fvery 
Man in his Ilumonr, 44 ; in 
Sejanus, 44: the Ghost in 
Hamlet, 44 ; ' played some kingly 
parts in sport,’ 44 ; Adam in As 
You Like It, 44 
Rolfe, Mr. W. J., 325 
• Romeo and Juliet, 54 ; plot drawn 
from the Italirm, 55 ; date of 
; composition, 56 ; first printed, 

56 : authentic and revised version 
, of 1599, 56 : two tfnonises in the 
I sonnet form, 84 ; satirical allusion 
tosonncttccring, loS. Ta’r editions 
; sec Section xix. (Bibliography), 

I 301-35 

j Romeus and Juliet, .Arthur Brooke s, 
55. 322 

1 Ronsard, plagiarised by English 
. sonnettcers, 102, 103 « 3, 432 
I seq.-, by Shakespeare, in, 112 and 
i w I ; nis claim for the immorta- 
lity’ of verse, 114 and 71 i , 116 w ; 

I his sonnets of vituperation, 121 ; 

I first gave the sonnet a literary' 
vogue in France, 442 ; and ‘ La 
Pltliade,’ 442 ; modem reprint of 
his works, 445 7 i 

Rosalind, played by a boy, 38 n 2 
Rosaline, praised for her ‘ black- 
ness,’ 118, 119 

■ Rosalynde, Euphucs Golden Lc- 
gacie,’ Lodge’s, 209 
Rose Theatre, Bankside : erected by 
I Philip Henslowe, 36 ; opened by 
Lord Strange’s company, 36 ; 
the scene of the poet’s first suc- 
cesses, 37 ; performance of Henry 
F/, 56; production of the Vene- 
syon Comedy, 69 

Rossi, representation of Shake- 
speare by, 352 

I Roussillon, Countess of, 163 
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ROWE 


SfeVE 


Rowe, Nicholas, on the parentage 
of Sliakespeare’s wife, 18; on 
Shakespeare’s poaching escapade, 
37 ; on Shakespeare's perform* 
ance of the Ghost m Hamlet, 44 , 
on the story of Southampton’s 
gift to Shakespeare, ia6; on 
Queen Elizabeth's enthusiasm for 
the character of Falslaff, 171 ; 
on the poet’s last years at Strat- 
ford, «66; on John Combe’s 
epitaph, 369 R , his edition of 
the poet’s pLavs, 314, 36a 
Rotvington, tne Richard and 
William Shakespeares of, e 
Rowlands, Sanmcl, 397 
Rowley, \Wliam. i8r, 243 
Rojdoti, Matthew, poem on Sir 
rbihp Sidney, 140, 184 n 
RUmelm, Gustai , 345 
Rupert. Prince, at Stratford-on* 
Aton, «8i’ 

Ruseoni, Carlo, Italian prose \er* 
Sion of Shakespeare issued by, 
35# 

Kussua, translations and perfor* 
mances of Shakespeare in. 35a. 
353 

Rjmer, Thomas, his censure of 
the poet. 329 


s , M. I., tribute to the poet thus 
headed, 327 and «, 32S 
S , W., iniiials in Willobie's liook, 
*56. 157 : commonness of the 
iniiials, 157 n ; use of the iRitiak 
on works fraudulently attributed 
to the poet, 179, 18a 
^ckaalle, Thomas, 40S n 
Sadler, Hamlctt, the poet’s legary 
to. 376 

Saint-Satns, M., opera of Henry 

r///bv,a5t 

St. I Iclen s, Ilisbopsgate, a kVilliara 
Shakespeare m 1598 living m, 
38 and n t 

S-unte-Martbe. Scdvole de. 443 
Saluni. representation of Othello 
b>. 3'^a 

Sand. George, translation of At 
Yoa Lite it by, 351 
S.ande!ls, Fulk, one of the sureties 


for the bond against impediments 
with respect to Shakespeare’s 
mamage, 20, 23 , supervisor of 
Ricftard Hathaway’s will, 22 
Saperton, 27, 29 

‘ ^pho and Phao,' address to 
Cupid in, 97 n 

Saliro-Mastix.tiXtXart. to Jonson's 
Cynthia's Rnels, 215 
Savage, Mr. Richaid, 165 n, 363 
• Saviolo’s Practise,' 200 
Scenery unknowTi in Shakespeare’s 
day. 38 and « 2; designed by 
Inigo Jones for masques, 38 « 2 , 
Sir Philip Sidney on difticulties 
arising from its absence, 38 w 2 
Schillw, Adaptation of MaclcHt for 
the stage b\ . 345 

Schiegei, A vV ton, i%o, Gerinan 
translation of Shakespeare bj 
^3 , lectures on Shakespeare In , 


Shmidt, . 


Alexander, 3S4 
•Schoole of Abuse,' ^ 

Schroeder, F U. L.. German actor 
of Shakespeare, 346 
Schubert, Franz, setting of Shake 
peartan songs bv. ^7 
Schumann, setting of ShAkespearuaii 
songs by, 34? 

•Scillaes Metamorphosis,’ Lodge’s, 
drawn upon by Shakespeare for 
* Venus and Aaonis,’ 75 and n 3 
Scoloker, Anthony, m ' Daiphantus.’ 
077 

Scotland, Shakespeare’s alleged 
travels in, 40-42 ; vasiis of nctors 
to. 41 

Scott, Reginald, allusion to Mo- 
j narcho in ' 'fhe Discovene of 
j Wrtchcrafi' of, 51 » 
j Scott. Sir Waller, at Qiarlecoto, 28 
I SeoH/^ of Folly, 44 « 2 

i SedJcy, Sir dibits, apostrophe to 
the poet. MX 

Sejanas, Shakespeare takes jiart m 

I the performance of, 44, 401 
Sehotus, X79 

Setafino deir AqoiLt. Watson's m 
\ debtediicss to, TJ n q, 102, 103 

I R t, 443 n 

Sin, Maurice, 104 and n, 430,442, 
» 44S« t 
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EWELL 

Sewdl, Dr. George, 315 
‘ Shadow of the Night, The,’ , 

' Chapman’s, 135 v 
Shakespeare, the surname of, i, 2. 

Cf. 24 71 

Shakespeare, Adam, i 
Shakespeare, Ann, a sister of the 
poet, II 

Shakespeare, Anne (or Agnes) ; her 
parentage, 18, 19 ; her marriage 
to the poet, 18, 19-22 ; assumed i 
identification of her with Anne \ 
\Miateley, 23, 24 and 71 ; her debt, 
187: her husband’s bcqiic.st to 
licr, 273 : her widow’s dower 
barred, 274 and 7/ ; her wish to be 
buried in her husband’s grave, 
274 ; committed by licr lius- ■ 
bancJ to tJie care of tlie elder ' 
daughter, 075 ; her death, 280 
and 7t 

Shakespeare, Edmund, a brother of 
the poet, II : ‘a player,’ 283: 
death, 283 

‘^h"’:?speare, Gilbert, a brother of ' 
the poet, II : witnesses his . 
brother’s performance of Adam j 
in Yo 7 i Like If, 44 ; appa- \ 
rently had a son named Gilbert, 
283 ; his death not recorded, 283 
Shakespeare, Hamnet, son of the 
poet, 26, 187 

Shakespeare, Henry, one of the 
poet’s uncles, 3, 4, 186 
Shakespeare, Joan (i), 7 
Shakespeare, Joan (2), sec Hart, 
Joan 

Shakespeare, John (i), the first 
recorded holder of this surname 
(thirteenth centur_v), i 
Shakespeare, John (2), the poet’s 
father, administrator of Richard 
Shakespeare’s estate, 3, 4 ; claims 
that his grandfather received a 
grant of land from Henry VII, 2, 
189 ; leaves Snitterficld for Strat- 
ford-on-AVon, 4 ; his business, 4 ; 
his property in Stratford and his 
municipal offices, 5 ; marries 
Marjr Arden, 6, 7 ; his children, 

7 ; his house in Henley Street, 
Stratford, 8,11; appointed aider- 
man and bailiff, 10 ; welcomes 


SHAKESPEARE 

actors at Stratford, 10; his alleged 
sympathies with puritanism, 10?/ ; 
his application for a grant of 
arms, 2, to «, 188-92; his 
financial difficulties, ri, 12; liis 
younger children, 11 ; writ of 
distraint issued against him. 12 ; 
deprived of his alderman’s gown, 
12 : his trade of butcher, 18 ; 
increase of pecuniar}’ difficulties, 
186; relieved by the poet, 187; 
his death. 204 

Shakespeare or Shakspere, John (a 
.shoemaker), another re.<;idcnt at 
Stratford, 12 n 3 

Shakespeare, Judith, the poet’s 
second daughter, 26, 203 ; her 
inan’iagc to 'J'hom.as Quincy, 271 ; 
her father's bequast to her, 275 ; 
her children, 280. 281; hcrdcath, 
281 

Shakespeare, Margaret. 7 

Shakespeare, Man,', the poet's 
mother : her marriage, 6, 7 ; her 
ancestr}’ and parentage, 6, 7 ; her 
property, 7 ; her title to bear the 
arms of the Arden family, 191 ; 
her death, 26G 

Shakespeare, Richard, a brother ol 
the poet, 11, 266; his death, 283 

Shakespeare, Richard, of Rowing- 
ton, 2 

Shakespeare, Richard, of Snittcr- 
field, probably the poet’s grand- 
father, 3 ; his family, 3, 4 ; letters 
of administration of his estate, 3 
and 7/ 3 

Shakespeare, Richard, of Wro.xhall, 
3 

Shakespeare, Susanna, a daughter 
of the poet, 22. Sec also Hall, Mr.s, 
Susanna 

Shakespeare, Thomas, probablj-onc 
of the poet’s uncles, 3, 4 

Shakespeare, Wiixiam : p.aren- 
tage and birthplace, 1-9; child- 
hood, education, and marriage, 
10-24 (see also Education of 
Shakespeare ; Poaching ; Shake- 
speare, Anne), departure from 
Stratford, 27-31 ; theatrical em- 
ployment, 32-4; joins the Lord 
Chamberlain’s company, 36 ; his 


( 
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SHAKESPEARE 

rSUi, 43 ; his first plays, 50-73 '• 
publication of bis poems, 74, 76 
seq.\ his Sonnets, 83-124, 751-6; 
patronage of the Earl of South- 
ampton, 125-50, 374 ; plays com- 
posed between 1595 and 159®- 
161-73 ; his popularity and 1 
influence, 176-^9 ; returns to I 
Stratford, J87 ; buys Netv Place, | 
193', financial position before 
1599, ^9^ ■ financial poalion 

after 1599. 200 zeg. ; formation 
of his estate at Stratford, 
ztq. •, plays written between 1599 
and x6^, 207-^7 ; the latest play*. 
248 seq. ; performance of his plays 
at Court, 264 {see also Court ; 
Whitehall; Elizabeth, Queen: 
James 1 ); final settlement in 
Stratford (1611), 266 seq. ; death 
(i6t6), 27s: his will, 273 w?- : 
monumento at Stratford, ayd; 
personal character. 277-9 • 
surrlfors and descendants. 280 
seq. ; autographs, portraiu. and 
memorials, 284-98 ; bibliogra- 
phy, 3^325 : his posthumous 
reputation in England and 
abroad, 326-54: general esti- 
mate of his work, 355-7 : bio- 
graphical soiurces. 361-5 ; alleged 
relation beta een him and the ^rl 
of Pembroke, 411-15 
Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall, 

341 

' Shakespeare Society,' the, 333, 

365 

Shallow, Justice, Sir Thomas L«^ 
caricatured as, 29; his house in 
Gloucestershire, 167, 168 ; 173 
Sheldon copy of the First Folio, 
the, 309, 310 

Shelton, Thomas, translator of 
‘ Don Quixote,' 258 
Shiels, Robert, compiler of ' Lives 
of the Poets,' 32 n 3 
Shottery, Anne Hathaway's 

Cottage at, 19 

Shylock, sources of the portrait of, 
6 q, 68 and n 

Siddons.'Mrs. Sarali, 337, 338 
Sidney. ' ” ■ : on ' * 

of 


SONNETS 

translation of verses from ‘Diana,’ 
53: Shakespeare's indebtedness 
to him, 61; addressed as ' Willy ' 
by some of his eulogists, 81 ; his 
‘ Aslcophel and Stella,’ brings the 
sonnet into vogue, 83 ; piracy of 
his sonnets. 88 », 432 ; circu- 
lation of manuscript copies of his 
‘Arcadia,' 88 n; his addresses 
wOipldinhis' Xstrophel,’ 97 « •, 
wtirns the public against the 
insincerity of sonnetteers, 104 ; 
on the conceit of the immortalis- 
ing power of verse, X14; his 
praise of 'blackness,' no and 
« 1; sonnet on 'Desire.* 153: 
use of the word 'will,' 417: 
editions of ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella,’ 428, 429: popularity of 
his works, 429 
Sidney, Sir Robert, 382 
Singer, Samuel Weller, 324 
Sly. Christopher, probably drawn 
from life, 164, 165, 166, 167: 
221 n 

Smethwick, John, bookseller, 304 
Smith, Richard, publisher, 431 
Smith, Wentworth, 157 ft ; plays 
produced by, 180 « 

Smith, William, sonnets of. 138 
a 2. 157 «. 390, 437 
Smith, Mr. W. H., and the 
Baconian hypothesis, 372 
Smithson, Miss, actress, 351 
Snitierfield, Richard Shakespeare 
rents land of Robert Arden at, 
3. 6; departure of John Shake- 
speare, the poet’s father, from, 4 ; 
the Arden property at, 7 ; sale of 
Mary Shakespeare’s property at, 
la and n z ; t 86 
Snodham, Thomas, printer, 180 
Somers, Sir George, WTecked off the 
Bermudas, 252 

Somerset House, Shakesfjeare and 
his company at, 233 and « 2 
Sonnet in France {1550-1600), the, 
bibliographical note on (Appendix 

X.). 44i^s 

Sonnets, Shakespeare’s ; the poet’s 
firat attempts, 84 ; the majority 
probably composed in 1594, 85; 
written between 1594 and 
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SOUTHWEI-L 


soprosr^ 


tion by. 93. 400 and «, 401 «, j Staunton. Ilow-ard, 311 , his rdition 
dedication of his ‘bhort Rate of i of the pxi, 353, 324 
L>fe,‘ 397 Steele, Richard, on Betterton's 

Southw-ell, Father Thomas, 371 rendering of Othello. 334 

Spanish, translation of bhilc- Stcevens. George bis edition of 

speares pla)S into. 334 Shalespeare, 330, his rciision of 

5/a«irA K}ds. popuhmy Johnson's cdiuon, 320, 331, his 

of, 65 221 , quoted in the criticisms, 330, 331 . the ' Ihick 

Tamin^p/ifit Shrnf, aat « ofeommcmatocs, 321 

Spedding James. 26a Stmchconibe Hill referred to as 

Spelling of the poet’s name. 284-6 J • the Hill' In //rtf/r /f”. 168 
Spenser. Edmund probably at- Slopes, Mrs C C , 363 

tmeted to Shakespeare the Strange, Lord. IJerb). l-arl of 

poems ‘Venus and \donis and Slmparoh, ‘Notti' of, and tin 

• Lucrece 79 . h« description of \ffrry ll ntscf Windier, 172 
Shakespeare in ‘Colin Oouts Slr\tfocd*on-\\on, settlement ot 

come home agamc 79 , Shake- 1 lohii Sh-nkespeare, the pott v 
speares reference to Spensers father, at. 4 , proj>ert> oinicd b) 

work in SfidsHinnitr d^i^hts I John Shakespeare m, 5, 8 , the 

80, Sfiensers allusion to { poets birthplace at, 8, 9, the 

■ our pleasant Willi not a refe Shakespeare Museum at, 8. 297 , 

rence to‘*the poet, 80 and « the plague in 1364 at, to, actors 

his description of the ‘ gentle for the first time nt, to , ftntl 

spint’ no descnpiion of Shake- the Reformation 10 w, tiu 

speare. 81 and ff 2 , transbtion of Shoemakers Company and lU 

sonnets from Du Bellayand Pe* Master, la « 3, the grammar 

tmrch, lOT . called bi Gabnel school, 13 , STiAkcs;xnrc s dc 

Harvey 'an English Petrarch. panurc from 27. 29 31. naliTc 

loi.andcf »4. on the immor place of Rich.ard Field, 33, 

tabsing power of serse. 115 . his allusions in the Taming e/ the 

^strophe to Admiral Lord S/irew to 164 , the poet's return 

Charles Howard, 140 , his ‘Amo- m 1596 10, 167 . the poet's pur 
retii,' 115 435 and n 5, 436. chase of Xciv Place, 193, ap 

dedication of his • rnenc Queent, peals from tow nsmen to the poet 

398 for aid, 195 196, the jx>et spur 

‘ Spirituall Sonnettes by Constable, chase of land at, 203 204-6 , 

440 ahe poet s last years at 264. 266 , 

Sport. Shakespeare's knowledge of. attempt to tnefose common lands 
26, 27 and n, 173 and Shakespeare s interest in it 

Stael, Madame dc, 349 269 270, the poet s death and 

Stafford, Lord, his company of bunal ot 272 , Shakespeare me 
actors 33 monal building nt, 298 . the 

Stage, conditions of, in Shake ‘Jubilee and the terctnttnary, 
speare'sday absence of scenery 334 

and scenic costume, 38 and « 2 . Su^hng Sir John, 338 
the performance of female parts * Sugred,’ an epithet applied to the 
bj men or boys, 38 and « 2 , the poet s work, 179 and w, 390 
curtain and balcony of the stage. Sullinn, Barry, 298 
38 « 2 Sully, hi Mounct 351 and k x 

StanhopeofHarrmgton,Lord,234« Sumarokow, translation into Rus 
‘Staple of News, The,' Jonson's sianby, 352 
quotations from Julius Ctrsar 5*f^^rrr, the, of George Gascoigne, 
m. 220« ,§4 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


SURREY 

Surrey, Earl of, sonnets of, 83, gS, 
loi n 4, 427, 428 

Sussex, Earl of, his company of 
actors, 35 ; Titus Androyiicus 
performed by, 36, 66 

Swedish, translations of Shake- 
speare in, 3S4 

‘ Sweet,’ epithet applied to Shake- 
speare, 277 

Swinburne, Mr. A. C., 63, 71, 72 w. 
333, 365 

S)dvester, Joshua, sonnets to pa- 
trons by, 388, 440 and n 


Taille, Jean de la, 445 w 
Tamburlaine, Marlowe’s, 63 
Taming of A Shrew, 163 
Taming of The Shrew : probable 
peiiod of production, 163; 
identical with Love's Labour's 
Won, 163 ; and The Taming of 
A Shrew, 163, 164; the story 
of Bianca and her lovers and the 
Supposes of George Gascoigne, 
164 ; biographical bearing of the 
Induction, 164 ; quotation from 
the Spanish Tragedy, 221 «. For 
editions see Section xix. (Biblio- 
graphy), 301-25 

Tarleton, Richard, 81 ; his 'Newes 
out of Purgatorie ’ and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, 172 
Tasso, similarity of sentiment with 
that of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 

152 71 

‘Teares of Fancy,’ Watson’s, 428, 
433 

‘ Teares of the Isle of Wight,’ 
elegies on Southampton, 389 
‘ Teares of the Muses,’ Spenser’s, 
referred to in Midsumnicr Night's 
Drea 7 /i, 80 

Tc 7 npest, The : traces of the influence 
of Ovid, 15 ; 25 n ; 43 ; the ship- 
wreck akin to a similar scene in 
Pericles, 244 ; probably the latest 
drama completed by the poet, 
251 ; and the shipwreck of Sir 
George Somers’s fleet on the Ber- 
mudas, 252; the source for the 
plot, 253 ; performed at the Prin- 


THORPE 

cess Elizabeth’s nuptial festivities, 
254 : the date of composition, 254 
and 77 ; its performance at White- 
hall in 1611, 254 71 -, its lyrics, 255 
and 71 ; Ben Jonson’s scornful allu- 
sion to, 255 ; reflects the poet’s 
highest imaginative powers, 256; 
fanciful interpretations of, 256, 
257 : chief characters of, 256, 257 
and notes i and 2. For editions see 
I Section xix, (Bibliography), 301- 
325 

Temple Grafton, 23, 24 and n 
' Temple Shakespeare, The,’ 325 
Tercentenary festival, the Shake- 
, speare, 334 

I ‘ Terrors of the Night,’ piracy of, 

I 88 w ; nocturnal habits of 
I ‘ familiars ’ described in, 135 ;/ 

I Terry, Miss Ellen, 339 
i Theatre, The, at Shoreditch, 32; 
owned by James Burkage, 33, 36 ; 
Shakespeare at, between 1595 
and 1599, 37 : demolished, and 
the Globe Theatre built with the 
materials, 37 

Theatres in London ; Blacltfriars 
(q.v.)-, Curtain (q.v.)\ Duke’s, 
295 ; Fortune, 212, 233 n i ; 
Globe [g.v .) ; Newington Butts, 
37 ; Red Bull, 31 w 2 ; Rose 
(q.v.) ; Swan, 38 n 2 ; The 
'Theatre, Shoreditch {q.v.) 
Theobald, Lewis, his ’emendations 
of Hamlet, 224 ; publishes a play 
alleged to be by Shakespeare, 
258 ; his criticism of Pope, 316 ; 
his edition of the poet’s works, 

316. 317 

Thomas, Ambroise, opera of Ha 77 i- 
Ict by, 351 
Thoms, W. J., 363 
Thornbury, G. W. , 363 
Thorpe, 'Thomas, the piratical 
publisher of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, 89-95 ; his relations with 
Marlowe, 90, 135 n ; adds ‘ A 
Lover’s Complaint’ to the col- 
lection of Sonnets, 91 ; his bom- 
bastic dedication to ‘ Mr. W. H. , 
92-5 : the true history of ‘ Mr. 
W. H.’ and, (Appendix v.) 390- 

405 
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THKrn 


TYLER 


Three Ladies of London, The, some 
of ihe scenes mthe Merekantoj 
Venice anticipated in, 67 
Thyard. Pontbus de, a member of 
'La Pl^iade,’443, 444 
Tieclc, Ludwig, theory respettmg 
The Tempest of, 254, 333, 344 
Tilney, Edmund, master of the 
revels, 233 n 2 

Ttmon of Athens • dale of composi- 
tion, 242; ^vnuen in collabora- 
tion, 242 , a previous play on the 
same subject, 242 , its sources, 
243 For editions see Section 
XIX. (Bibliography}, 301-25 
Ttmon, Lucian's, 243 
Tttus Andronicus : one of the only 
two plays of the poet s performed 
by a company other than his 
own, 36; doubts of its auihcn- 
nciiy. 65, internal evidence of 
Kyds autbyrship, 63, suggested 
Iw TUvi and Vtspastan, 6$, 
played by vanous companies 
66 ; enteira on the 'Stationers' 
Register ' in 1594, 66 For edi- 
tions see Section xix. (Biblio- 
graphy), 301-25 

Tttus and Vespasian, Tttus An 
drontcus suggested by. 65 
Tofte, Robert, sonnets by, 438 and 


Topics of tbe day, Shaltespeare's 
treatment of, 51 n, 5s 
Tottcl s ' Miscellany,' 427, 428 
Tours of English actors • in foreign 
countries between 15S0 and 1630, 
42, and see n i , m provincial 
towns, 39, 40-42,65,214, itinc 
rary from 1593 to 1614, 40 n 1, 
231 

Translations of the poet's works, 
342 seq 

Travel, foreign, Shakespeare's ndi 
cule of, 42 and n 
' Troilus aud Cresseid,’ 227 
Troilus and Cresstda: allusion to 
the stnfe between adult and 
actors, 217 ; date of production, 
2X7. 22$. the quarto and 1oIm> 
editions, 226. 227; treatment of 
the theme, 227, 22B, the endea> 
vour to treat the olay as the poet’s 


contnbution to controversy be- 
tween Jonson and Marslon and 
Dekker, 228 « , plot drawn from 
Chaucer’s ' Troilus ’ and Cresseid, 
and Ljdgate’s ‘Troy Book,’ 227. 
For editions see Section xix. 
(Bibliography), 301-25 
“Troy Book,’ Lydgate’s, 227 
True Tragedie of Richard III, The, 
an anonjTnous play, 63, 301 
True Tragedie of Richard, Duke op 
Yorhe, and the death of good King 
Henry the Stxt, as it teas sundne 
times acted by the Earl of Pern 
broke his senanis. The, 59 
Turtervile, George, use of the word 
•sonnet ' by, 427 « 2 
Tiuelfih Nsght. description of a 
betrothal, 23 n , indebtedness to 
the story of ' Apollonius and 
SiUa,' 53, date of production, 
209, allusion to the 'new map, 
209. axon s ; produced at Middle 
Temple Hall, 210, ^^a^nmgham’s 
description of, 2x0 , probable 
source of the story, aio For 
ediuons see Section xix (Biblio- 
graphy), 301-25 
Twiss r , 364 n 

Tun Oentlemen of Verona allusion 
to Valentine travelling from 
Verona to Milan by sea, 43 , 
date of production. 52 , probably’ 
an adaptation, 53 , source of the 
stoxy* 53. farcical drollery, 53, 
first publication, 53 , influence of 
Lyly. 62 ; satincal allusion to 
sonnetteenng, 107, 108 , resem- 
blance of It to Aids Well that 
Ends Well, 163 For editions 
see Section xix. (Bibliography), 

301-25 

Tvsa Noble Kinsmen, The: at- 
tributed to Fletcher and Shake- 
speare, -259 and «: Massingers 
alleged share in Us production, 
2x9, plot drawn from Chaucer's 
* Knight's Tale,' 260 
Twyne, Lawrence, ^e stoir of 
Pendes in the ‘ Patterne of Pain- 
full Adventures ' by. 244 
Tyler, Mr, Thomas, on the sonnets. 
i2g n, 406 n, 415 n 
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Hr ^SidcGy Lce^hold* forth n tempting prospect 
to those persevering literary tappers and minors 
who have the pabioneo, to grub amonsst old records. 

In the article on The Future of Shakespearean 
Eesearch which he contributes to tha current nuoi 
her of tha “ Nineteenth Century” Hr. Leo shows that 
there is good reason to believe chat much valuabis 
Information about Shakspera and his contompora- 
ries lies hid ainooR the million or so of extant LU* 
sab 0 «han documents which have not as yet been 
critically examined Within the last two or thrse 
years, as he reminds us, no less than five contemp- 
orary references to Sbakspece have been brougit 
"tollcbtby what’can only be described as Imppy 
accidents. Amonsst these the greatest Interest will 
bo taken In the discovery chat bhakspera was eaa- . 
ployed to deslgnjan impresa or device for the Earl . 
of Eutland, that tho “York Herald puiorled him 
amongst the men of law bitch 
coats of arms on false pretence', and ihao Ms laih r 
used to say of him. Will WhS a good. hone'C follow 
buthedarest havacrackca3ea8c»lsn mm at any 
time Hero atecetualnly thrse items which. It cun 
nos he denied, add appreciable toom knowledge of 
Shakspere’a life and chaiacter. i he great pootslill 
refutes to abide out question, bus ft is idle to Ignore 
the ptobabinty abac a properly organised boarch 
amongst the still unexamined documents of the Pub- 
lic Record Office may.bt.ng much to iigb> that bears 
npoQ his Ufa and wort. 

It IS just conceivable, as Hr. Lee suggests, that 
some Shakspereaodoenments of the greatest import- 
ance may be lurking among the dry records or law 
cases to which he was a party. It was the practice 
lo Llizabethan-aod. Indeed. Id puoh later-times 
to keep on? papers Which might have been produced 
as bearing on a trial among Ibo rcLJids of the , 
court anil one may at least Imagine that some ,, 
bhaksperoon manuscripts may yet survive m this t 
way since the actors ai.d pJaywrighcs of his dny B 
were very lltigiously Inclined, and constantly | 
brought actions against one 0D0th«r for what wa f 
■hould nowadays call Infringemeiic of copyright. 5 
It is at lean possible that autograph cophs of the I 
nlays involved weio pioducsd on sJv.h occaslousfor I 
the Insptcilon of the judges, and that these copies | 
may stHl survive among ChJ uus-y papers that B 
Dte«erva Iho history of the caso. Mr. L’o 8 
proposes that semo organised tt.vuip- should bo | 
made to work steadily imough all Cfto unexploroa | 
recesses of the Rnbllc K-coed Office In order to see If 2 

any discovery of this natuio can bj made, ihis is j 

a task which cao only bo periurmei by the cc- ^ 
operation of a laige ouiubor M eompo.ent voluutdsrs f 
--just as, in another fie d of ie*tatch the e.aff of , 
a modern ob'crvatorj nas to leiy oa outside lu- 
ristancefct the examlna Ion of the photogiaphlc 
plates of tho stevs which it « tnully engaged lo 
‘maklne but has no time to s.udy a. iois is 

where the cultivated aaiaieur comss tolhe r--ca*, 
and we hone that Mr Las's suggoislon will no: 
on deaf ears, but willl»ad to the irganl/itljn of 
a corps of voluntary aearchep, 

DOs'lblll.y of an epoch making discovery eveii the 
Srfginalmann-ctipt ot 

dreams of antiquarian uvarlce-should bs a -om_Ln. 
Inducemonr. t^nly care mus. be W ..-1 no., to I-. a _ 
.modern Ireland Into ibis temp. log ueid. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOVE-UTTERS OF MR. AHD MRS. BRQVfNlHC. 

M'lth 3 Portraits and 9 Facsimile LeKen a vots. crown Sro 7tf 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND EUZABETH 

BARRETT BARRETT 

These Volumes ate uniform with ‘The Letters or Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning CANON PACE ROBERTS. 

OUR PRAYER BOOK: CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE, B/ 

the Rev Canon Page Roberts Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, Author of 
‘ Law and God, Reasonable Service ‘ Liberal sm in Religion &c Cr 8vo 6s 
the war in CUBA. The Expenences of an Englishman with the 
United States Army By Jomh Black Atkins, M A With 4 Maps and a 
Frontispiece Crown 8vo 6t 

THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: a Study in Artistic Development 

B> J A Fuller Maitland Small crown 8vo sr 

BISMARCK : the Man and the Sialesroan Being the Befiections and 

Reminiscences of Otto Prince von Bismarck Wnt en and Dictated bv himielf 
after his retirement from office Iranslated from tie German under tne super 
vuionofA J Butler late FellowofTnnityColIege Cambridge ^Vllh3ior 
traits Young atid Old (Young— from a Drawing tn the poss'ssioti of the family 
Old— by \ ON Lenbach) and a Facsimile of Handwriting a vols. demy Svo 32/ 
T/Af£S — An invaluable contribution to the history of cur times Seldom if ever 
bas a great statesman explained to fully and so frankly the why and the wherefore of 
the brilliant moAs which checkmated all hii adversaries 

A/T'AF/tT'ifFA'— Will rank we think with that small and select row of books, 
from the ^sisibntaRies of Oeiar downwards in which the chief actors in great 
nf&trs have endeavoured to descnbe their deeds or expound their characters ' 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By II C Thomson, Author 

of The Chitra] Campaign aod of ‘The Outgoing Turk. With 8 lllnstraUons 
and a Map Large crown Svo los 6d 

SPEC PA TOR — ‘ We da not hesitate to say that however fully a man may think 
himself tafortned on South African affairs, be will do well to study Mr Thomson s book 
Mr Tbocnsons attitude is enunentty judicial, and hu views are expressed with 
great moderation He is in no sense a crank or a faddist 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 

Mrs Lilian!' Firld Crown Svo dr 

ACADEM\-^ Mrs. Field «eeTOS to us to have accomplished her difficult task very 
well The book is capitally ordered and arranged the essential is properly kept in the 
foreground and the writing is clear sympathetic and scholarly 

THE SEPOY MUTINY, as seen bya Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow 

By^l Eowahu Vsbakt With a I^rttaiw a Plan and ro Illustrations large 
crown Svo yr 6 d 

AR MY AND NA YV GAZETTE — A narrative of surpassing interest It holds 
the reader spell bound by Us intensity of feeling and narrative power 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE WORLD 

klTER SPERM WHALES By Frank T Bullen First Mate The volume 
includes A LETTFR TO THE AUTHOR FROM RUDYARD KIPLING 
With 8 IllusCrations and a Chart Large post Svo 8r 6t^ 

CRITIC — The sperm whale fishery has had to await its historian until the end of 
the century Certain it is that never was there sucH a book of the sea soch a delight 
for young and old alike as this 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. Edited b; F V Lucas 

> With Portraits and a Faes mile Letter Small post Svo 6s 

Manchester gdard/an — it isdifQ^Uto mamum crmcai 

composure 

1 discovery like th s and th“ difficulty becomes an impossibihtj when 
.... jg ijjg canonpf Lamb a writings are not inferior m beauty 


and decorum 01. ... .. ... 

It is found tliat these additio is .. .. . 

and interest to the best of his publ shed work 


London SMITH, ELDER, & CO , 15 Waterloo Place, S W 



SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW EDiTfONS AND IMPRESSPONSm 

NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR’S ‘CALIPHATE.’ 

Immediately. With Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 

THE CALIPHATE ; its Rise, Decline, and Fall. By Sir WiLUAM 
Muik, K.C.S.I., LL.D., &c.. Author of 'The Life of Mahomet,’ ‘The 
hlameluke or Slave Dynasty,* &c. 

NEW EDITION OF LORD ARMSTRONG’S ‘ ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR 

AND WATER.' 

With Additional Plates. Imoerial 4to. 35^. net. 

ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR AND WATER. By Lord Arm- 
strong, C.B., F.R.S. S:c. 

FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. By W. H. Fitchett (‘VEDErrE’), 

Author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire.' Second Edition. With 16 Portraits, 
13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6r. 
REVIEW of REVIEWS. — ‘This is the second volume of the .series which has 
achieved one of the greatest literarj’ .successes of our time. . . . As a gJft-book,_or .as a 
book to take up and read at odd moments, or to devour at a prolonged sitting, this book 
has few equals, and will probably equal or eclipse the popularity of its predecessor.’ 

A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sydney Lee, Editor 

. of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.’ Fourth Edition, With 2 Portraits 
of Shake.speare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of 
Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo. 7^. ^d. 

LITER A TURE. — ‘ Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literarj’ qualities and its .scholar- 
ship, does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded fc# jjems to come 
as the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing biogra- 
phies of the poet.’ 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL (1846 1891). 

By R. Barry O’Brien, Author of ‘ Fiftj’ Years of Concessions to Ireland,’ Sc. 
Third Edition. With a Portrait, a view of Avondale, and a Facsimile Letter. 
2 vols. large post 8vo 2is, 

‘ THE REMARKABLE BIOGRAPHY OF A REMARKABLE MAN.’ 

The Earl of Rosebery at Edinburgh. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. — ‘ A book which ranks among the great biographies of the 
century.' 

PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the Coj-j^hiU 

Magazine. Third Edition. Croivn 8vo. 6^. 

ATHENAEUhl. — ‘ Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant tumsof obser- 
vation. ... To write more about this pleasant book would be to quote from it, which 
would be manifestly unfair, as it is .short and amusing froi i cover to cover. . . . Reallj’ a 
model to modern writers ot diaries for the public.’ 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. New and 

Cheaper Edition. With an Introduction bj' Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
and a Frontispiece. CroiTO 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 6;?. 

THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Robert Browning. New Edition. 

With 3 Portraits and ii Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 8 j. (id. 

HiTEl'W 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS. By S. R, Crockett, Author of ‘Cleg 

Kelly,* ‘The Red Axe,* &c. Crown 8vo. 6^, 

THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. By Katharine Tynan, Author of ‘ The 

Way of a Maid, Oh, What a Plague is Love,’ &c. Crown 8vo, Gs* 

GOD’S GREETING. By John Lee. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRIDE OF LIFE. By Sir William Magnay, Bart., Author of 

‘ The Fall of a Star.’ Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

A MODERN MERCENARY r a Romance of Two Moralities. By E. 

and H. Heron, Authors of ‘ T ammer s Duel’ 8:c. 

^London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Biographical Sketch. By Augustine 

BiRKELL, Q.C.. M.P. Wth 9 PortniB. lo Full-page Illustrations, and a Facsimile 
Letters. Fourth Edition. La^ crown Bvo. lof. W. 

‘This is in many respects a model biography, vivid, sj^patheiic, and entertaining, 
and full without overflowing the dne bounds of personal nistoiy. In short, Mr. Birrell 
has written a genialUfe of one of the most cental and popular of men. -Times. 

COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By ‘One who has kept 

A Diary.' With a Frontispiece. Seventh Impression. Demy 8vo. i6r. 

‘ One of the most entertaining books that we have ever looked through. Sir. Russell 
not only tells us who is who, but who was who._ We lay down the book with a proud 
feeling that we have enjoyed a short intimacy with every one. Ail the people who fiit 
before us lire, and some of them live in quite a new light. —S pectator. 

SONGS OF ACTION. By Conan Doyle. Second Impression. 

Fcp. 8vo. St. 

*Dr. Conan Do>le haa well named his verse “Songs of Action.’ It pulsates with 
life and movement, whether the scene be laid on sea or land, on ship or on horseback.'— 
POKClt. 

MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX. I8i3-S0. Edited hy Ltdy 

Gregory. With a Portrmt. Demy 8vo. i»r. M. 

' Lady Gregory's pages bristle with good stories. Indeed, the great difliculty of a 
retlewer in de-aling with this (asctnaiingbookis the plethora of good things that clamour 
fuf quotatioii.'— '''ORti*. 

EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, Mehemet AU and 

hU Succes^rs until the DKtish Ciccupation in :88a. By Dos'AtP A. Cameron, 
H.B.M.'s Consul at Fort Said. With a Map. Pott 8vo. 6a. 

‘ A t-aluable handbook to the subject. . . Mr. Cameron has the rare gift of knowing 
wbat to leave out, and In'teudofconfusinghlspilgeawiih unimportant drtalU he presents 
a clear outline picture filled in just enough to put the reader in possession of the aecessar) 
points.'— llsiES. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP ARTHUR YOUNG. With Selectiona 

from bis Correspondence. Edited byM. BeritASi-EoiVARDS. With » Portraits 
and a Views Large crown 8vo. laa. 6d. 

‘Mies Edwards hat done her task with a reserve and succinctness to be much 
commended. She deserves well of all who hold in honour the memory of one who ever 
strove manfully to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.'— I' isjes. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N., G.C.M.G. 

By Lady Glover. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Richard Tesiplb, Bart., 
G.C.S.I., D.C.L, LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait and Map& Demy 8vo. ler. 

' Written with noteworthy tact, abi'li^, and discretion by his widow. . . . Oneofthe 
best and most satisfactory biographiesof its class produced within recent years.'—WoRLD. 

DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. By the Rev. W. H. Fitchf.tt 

(Vedette). Ninth Edition. With i6 Fortrmts and ii Plans. CrounSvo. 6r. 

‘ There Is no blu«ter, no brag, no nauseous cant about a chasen people : but there is 
a ringing enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing gallantry, for daring and difBcult feats, 
which generous he.rrted boys and men will respond to quickly. There b notaTlabby 
paragraph from iieginning lo end.'’— Booksiah. 

THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT : being an Outline of 

the History of the Egyptians under their successiie Masters from the Roman 
Conquest until now. By E. L. Butcher, Author of ‘ A Strange Journey,’ 
‘ A Black Jewel,’ &c. In a vols, Crown 8vo, :6r. 

' Mrs. Butcher is to be conpatulatedon iheabUity, thoroughness, and research which 
she has brought to the accoirpltshmeni of her formidable task. — Christia.v World. 

RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Es’Kiys. By Sir Thomas Browne. 

J Edited, with an Introduction, by D. Lloyd Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. Revised 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. gr.dif. net. 

‘An exf client selection, edited with the loving care of a true bibliophile, which 
leaves no phase of Browne’s genius unrevealed.'— M ahchester Courier. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 



‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.’- - Titn Times. 

Roycil 8 w. Price 15^. each net, in cloth ; or in half -morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUMES 1-57 (ABBADIE-TYTLER) OF THE 

DlCTIOSARYoIMTIOUttBIOGEAPHY. 

Edited by LESLI E STEPHEN an d SIDNEY LEE. 

Vobme I. zvas published on January i, 1885, and a further pbme zuillbe 
issued quartei'ly until the completion of the zvork, which zvill be 
effected -within two years from the present date. 

NOTE, A. Full Frospcctns of ‘ The l}ictlonnrij oj ItationalJilographyf 

with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 

FROM A RECENT NOTICE OF THE WORK IN THE ‘WORLD.’ 

‘ The present instalment of this really great work is fully equ^al in eyo!^^ 
10 its ttrodccossors* Mi*« Sidney Leo s.nd Ills sts-fT of contPibutors, 
indeed, have left nothing undone which the reader could wish or expect 
them to do, and the publishers may be congratulated on the 
conclusion of an enterprise of which the success Is as conspicuous as its 
merits, and in the department of literature to which it belongs unparalleled 
and unprecedented ’ 


Truth. — ‘ I am glad you sliare my ad- 
miration for Mr. Stephen's magnnm opus — 
THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION — 
“■The Dictionary of National Biography." 
A dictionary of the hind had been attempted 
so often before by the strongest men— pub- 
lishers and editors— of the day that I hardly 
expected it to succeed. No one expected 
such a success as it has so far achieved.' 

The Athen^um. — ‘The latest volumes 
of Mr. Stephen’s Dictionary are full of 

IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING ARTICLES. 
. . . Altogether the volumes are good reading. 
What is more important, the ai tides, whether 
they are on small or great personages, are 
nearly all up to the high standard which 
has been set in the earlier portions of the 
work, and occasionally above it.’ 

Saturday Review, — ‘From the names 
we have cited it will be seen that great pains 
have been taken with that portion of the 
Dictionary which relates to modern times, 
and this has been rightly done ; for often 
nothing is more difficult than to find a concise 
record of the life of a man who belonged to 
our own times or to those just preceding 
them. Consistently enough, the Editor has 
been careful to keep the work reasonably up 
to date.' 

The Spectator. —‘As each volume of 
the Dictionary appears, its merits become 
more conspicuous. . . . The book ought to 
commend itself to as_ wide a circle of buyers 
as the ‘‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica.” ’ 

The hlANCHESTER Examiner and 
Times. — ‘We extend a hearty welcome to 
the. latest instelment of a most magnificent 
work, in which both the editing and the 
writing appear still to improve.’ 


The Quarterly Review. — 'A Dic- 
TtoNARV OP National Biography,” of 

WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY BE JUSTLY 
PROUD, which, though may need correct- 
ing and supplementing, will probably never 
be superseded, and which, in unity of con- 
ception and aim, in the number of the 
names inserted,- in fulness and accuracy of 
details, in the care and precision with whiph 
the authorities are cited, and in the biblio- 
graphical information given, will not only be 
immeasurably superior to any work of the 
kind which has been produced in Great 
Britain, but will as far surpass^ the German 
and Belgian biographical dictionaries now 
in progress as these two important under- 
takings are in advance of the two great 
French collections, which until lately reigned • 
supreme in the department of Biography.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp in the N’ineteenih 
Century. — ‘ The greatcstlitenarypn^rtaking 
that has ever Ijecn carried out i" 'England. 

. . . We shall have a Diction.-in'ot A’ational 
Biography such as no other nation in Europe 
can boast of, aiid such as can never be wholly 
superseded, though it will need to be supple- . 
mented for the requirements of our posterity.' ' 

The Lancet. — ‘The usefulness, fulness, 
and general accuracy of this work become 
more and more apparent as its progress con- 
tinues. It is a classic work of reference as 
such, WITHOUT any compeer IN ENGLISH 
OR perhaps any other language. 

The Pali. Mall Gazette.— ‘A s to the 
general e.xecution, we can only repeat the 
high praise which it has been our pleasin’g 
duty to bestow on former volumes. To find 
a name omitted that should have been inserted • 
is well-nigh impossible.’ 
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